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INTRODUCTION 
Toward  More  Justice  and  Stability 

"The  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  not  so  much  where 
we  stand  as  in  what  direction  we  are  moving." 

Justice  Oliver  Wendel  Holmes 


This  is  the  1966  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Advisors 
to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  composed 
of  the  following  parts: 

I.    Summary  and  Recommendations 

A  selected  list  of  issues  has  been  summarized  and  certain  recommen- 
dations presented. 

II.    Preliminary  Work  to  a  "Four- Year  Program" 

The  Board  has  undertaken  a  survey  among  all  government  agencies 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  order  to  compile  an  inventory  of  issues  and 
problems  as  preliminary  work  for  the  development  of  a  "Four- Year 
Program".  The  answers  to  this  survey  are  presented  in  their  original 
form  and  should  be  interpreted  only  as  a  first  step  in  a  much  longer  and 
more  complex  operation. 

III.    The  Problem  of  Transportation  in  Massachusetts 

The  Board  has  initiated  a  number  of  joint  meetings  with  represent- 
atives of  the  various  agencies  that  are  related  to  the  subject  of  trans- 
portation. These  meetings  were  exploratory  and  informal  in  nature.  The 
participants  were  not  officially  committing  the  agencies  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  explore  the  thinking  on 
the  problem  within  the  confines  of  these  agencies  and  to  see  the  chances 
for  a  common  ground  in  working  an  acceptable  solution. 

As  a  result  of  these  meetings  three  plans  are  attached  for  further 
study  and  as  information  to  all  concerned.  No  specific  recommendation 
in  this  issue  has  been  presented  at  this  time. 

IV.    The  First  Conference  on  Standard  Statistics  for  Massachusetts 

The  Board  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 
has  conducted  a  one  day  Conference  (May  25,  1966)  on  this  subject. 
State  agencies  and  other  institutions  have  participated.  The  scope  of 
this  conference  was  to  see  the  dimensions  of  the  problem  of  standard 
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statistics  in  Massachusetts  and  to  inquire  how  our  statistical  set  up  could 
be  improved. 

The  papers  and  proceedings  of  this  conference  are  included  in  this 
Report. 

V.     An  Appendix  with  Statistical  Tables  Up-dated 

The  1965  Report  was  oriented  more  at  the  study  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  and  of  the  measures  that  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  could  take  to  strengthen  that  sector.  The  title  of  that 
Report:  "Toward  an  Economy  of  the  Optimum"  was  indicative  of  its 
structure.  On  the  other  hand  the  subject  of  how  to  reach  the  optimum 
level  of  production,  income  and  employment  in  the  private  sector  in 
conjunction  with  an  adequate  state  of  affairs  in  government  business 
remains  a  permanent  issue  of  investigation. 

The  1966  Report  shifted  the  emphasis  more  toward  an  analysis 
of  the  public  sector,  that  is  of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Its  title:  "Toward  More  Justice  and  Stability"  indicates  that  more  atten- 
tion has  been  placed  on  two  basic  issues  that  primarily  belong  to  the 
government  functions.  But  actually  it  could  carry  the  title:  "Toward  a 
Government  of  the  Optimum". 

The  budget  of  our  State  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  has  reached  the 
amount  of  $825  million.  A  supplementary  budget  of  $12  million  to  $14 
million  is  expected  to  be  added  to  this  amount.  The  rapid  increase  in 
state  government  expenditures  in  recent  years  can  be  interpreted  in 
various  ways.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  facing  new  programs  as  well  as  enlarged  old  projects,  all 
approved  by  the  General  Court,  needs  more  and  more  money.  Soon,  if 
not  already,  the  3%  limited  sales  tax  will  no  longer  be  sufficient.  Other 
sources  of  public  income  have  to  be  tapped. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  Commerce  Clearing  House  in  Chicago 
pointed  out  that  "State  Legislatures  are  taking  bigger  and  bigger  tax 
bites  either  through  tapping  new  sources  of  funds  or  by  increasing  rates." 
(See:  New  York  Times  of  June  25,  1967) .  With  this  larger  picture  in 
mind  one  may  ask:  "Where  are  we  going  to  land  following  this  road?". 
The  government  is  receiving  most  of  its  income  from  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy.  A  further  increase  in  taxes  means  inevitably  a  greater 
burden  upon  private  business  and  industry,  upon  the  real  income  of  the 
people.  On  this  road  of  ever  increasing  taxation,  a  critical  point  may  be 
reached  where  the  private  sector  is  pressured  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
cost  to  assess  and  collect  additional  taxes  may  become  higher  than  the 
actual  revenue  coming  to  the  government.  That  is  clearly  the  point  of 
overt  and  harmful  over-taxation.  Such  a  situation  must  be  avoided 
ahead  of  time. 

We  have  to  take  a  good  look  at  the  composition  of  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1967-68: 

(I.)      Maintenance  and  Operation  60.2% 

Mental  Health  $105,474,317 
Welfare  36,925,150 

Public  Health  35,729,227 

Correction  20,018,245 


Total  $198,146,939  or  24% 
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Highways,  Boulevards  and 

Waterways  96,885,751  or  11.7% 

Education  95,315,421  or  11.8% 

All  other  105,206,887  or  12.7% 

(II.)      State  Aid  24% 

Welfare  $  88,426,000 

Education  79,500,458 

Highways  9,650,000 

Veterans'  Services  9,502,000 

Other  11,770,237 


Total  $198,848,695 

(III.)      Debt  Retirement,  Interest  and  Pensions  15.8% 

Debt  retirement  $  76,441,695 

Interest  on  Debt  31,793,367 

Pensions  22,768,515 


Total  $131,003,577 

What  can  we  do  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operating  government  busi- 
ness, or  by  what  new  procedures  or  techniques  can  we  produce  the  same 
amount  of  public  services  at  a  lower  cost  per  unit  until  we  reach  the 
optimum?  Second,  which  of  the  old  or  new  projects  or  parts  of  them 
can  or  should  be  trimmed  in  order  to  reduce  further  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment until  a  sound  balance  between  the  public  and  the  private  sector 
has  been  reached?  These  two  basic  issues  are  the  challenge  facing  the 
Government  of  the  Commonwealth  now  and  in  coming  years.  In  another 
section  the  Board  has  recommended  the  creation  of  a  "Little  Hoover 
Commission  for  Massachusetts"  with  broad  powers  and  adequate  means 
to  investigate  and  determine  positive  measures  on  how  to  solve  these 
two  problems  and  thus  open  the  road — "Toward  a  Government  of  the 
Optimum". 

In  the  end  the  cardinal  issue  is  how  to  create  those  conditions  for  a 
normal,  healthy  and  fruitful  relationship  and  cooperation  between  the 
government  and  the  people  of  the  State?  The  meaning  of  the  term  "nor- 
mal" here  is  that  the  private  sector  should  have  no  additional  problems 
because  of  possible  inefficiency  or  abuses  in  government  business.  Sec- 
ondly, a  normal  relationship  requires  that  the  public  sector  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  financial  means  necessary  to  solve  problems  of  a 
social  nature  that  only  government  can  solve.  When  such  conditions 
will  exist  the  government  can  be  considered  as  the  fifth  factor  of  pro- 
duction with  a  legitimate  right  for  an  adequate  return  in  the  same  way 
such  a  return  is  now  justified  for  the  other  factors:  Labor,  Land,  Capital 
and  Management.  A  sound  balance  between  the  private  and  the  public 
sector,  which  is  equivalent  to  equilibrium  conditions,  under  today's 
circumstances  is  very  hard  to  reach  unless  we  carefully  develop  a  long 
term  plan  geared  in  that  direction.  Indeed,  effective  long-range  planning, 
programming  and  budgeting  of  government  business,  in  addition  to  the 
familiar  targets  expressed  in  quantitative  terms,  requires  to  set  as  a 
desirable  goal  the  working  of  a  normal  relationship  and  a  clear  line 
between  the  two  sectors. 

In  recent  years  we  hear  about  more  and  more  use  of  the  cost-benefit 
technique  and  the  systems  analysis  to  solve  problems  at  the  Federal 
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level.  This  is  good  news  because  for  the  first  time  we  can  see  how  the 
problem  of  efficiency  is  treated  on  a  large  scale  using  the  same  tools  in 
both  the  private  and  the  public  sector.  This  trend  toward  unification  of 
general  Economics  in  respect  to  private  and  public  economy  has  re- 
sulted from  the  need  for  more  efficiency  in  the  use  of  public  funds.  The 
fruits  of  this  new  approach  are  not  yet  spectacular  because,  among  other 
things,  there  is  not  enough  concern  about  a  sound  relationship  and  a 
clear  line  between  the  basic  functions  and  resources  of  Federal  and  state 
governments.  Federal  government  is  taking  the  lion's  share  from  the 
available  sources  of  public  income,  and  therefore  state  and  local  govern- 
ments are  suffering  from  a  chronic  lack  of  sufficient  funds.  The  point 
here  is  that  the  application  of  the  cost-benefit  technique  and  systems 
analysis,  per  se,  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  a  normal  relationship 
between  the  private  and  the  public  sector  or  between  two  levels  of 
government.  That  is  an  issue  in  itself  which  belongs  to  the  invisible 
structure  of  the  framework  composed  of  a  set  of  desirable  goals. 

Effective  and  consistent  long-range  planning  requires  further  a 
clear  distinction  between  the  technical  aspect  of  a  problem  and  its  signif- 
icance in  terms  of  the  direction  where  a  given  solution  may  lead.  This 
is  again  an  issue  on  the  compatible  framework  which  was  raised  in  the 
1965  Report.  (See:  Second  Annual  Economic  Report  to  the  Governor 
and  General  Court;  April  1966  Part  III  .15  The  Concept  of  Economic 
Policy  and  the  Quest  for  Direction,  p.  94-99) 

Where  is  this  or  that  policy  measure  leading?  This  question  defi- 
nitely belongs  to  the  framework,  to  a  set  of  consistent  and  desirable 
goals.  In  this  time  of  change  and  of  questioning  values  in  almost  every 
field,  we  need  an  orientation  table  with  some  objective  standards  to 
help  us  in  judging  where  we  stand  and  where  we  may  move  from  here. 
Below  is  such  a  table  with  three  significant  models  of  society  that  could 
be  used  to  show  the  sense  of  direction  for  tomorrow: 
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An  Orientation  Table 

Model  I  A  100%  free,  just  and  stable  society  and  economy 
^  with  a  government  of  limited  tasks  and 
delegated  powers.  (Warms'  economic 
model)  A  complete  framework  with 
necessary  conditions  for  stable  equilib- 
rium and  full  employment  without 
steady  government  intervention. 


Route  No.  1 


(THE  GREAT  FREE  SOCIETY) 


Model  II    A  mixed,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  50:50  type 

of  society  and  economy,  where  equilib- 
rium and  disequilibrium  forces  are  play- 
ing the  game  within  a  framework  where 
actually  only  unstable  equilibrium  (as 
defined  by  Pareto)  or,  which  is  the 
same,  equilibrium  with  unemployment 
(as  defined  by  Keynes)  can  take  place. 
In  this  rather  imperfect  type  of  frame- 
work, it  is  hard — if  possible  at  all — to 
determine  the  tasks  and  powers  of  the 
government  because  the  need  for  inter- 
vention is  more  or  less  of  a  permanent 
nature.  This  is  the  image  of  the  society 
in  which  we  are  living  in  the  West. 


Route  No.  2 


(THE  MIXED  CAPITALISTIC 
SOCIETY) 

Route  No.  3 


Model  III  A  100%  planned  and  controlled  society  and  eco- 
nomy with  a  government  of  unlimited 
tasks  and  absolute  powers. 
A  framework  in  itself  of  complete  dis- 
equilibrium and  that  is  the  main  reasons 
why  its  existence  and  functioning  re- 
quire total  planning  and  control. 

(THE  GOVERNMENT  CON- 
TROLLED  SOCIETY) 
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Of  course,  there  are  many  more  models  of  societies  which  we  can 
visualize  between  the  limiting  model  I  and  model  III.  Nevertheless  it  is 
sufficient  to  look  at  these  three  selected  in  order  to  understand  the  issue 
of  direction  and  to  see  why  it  is  basically  important  to  ask  in  every  major 
policy  decision  or  in  every  draft  of  a  plan,  program  or  budget:  "Where 
are  we  going  from  here?". 

Model  I  is  characterized  by  many  conditions  of  stable  equilibrium 
that  cannot  be  enumerated  here.  The  private  sector  is  clearly  separated 
from  the  public  sector  and  the  relationship  between  them  is  a  normal 
one.  The  realization  of  the  three  great  ideals:  Freedom,  Justice  and 
Stability,  to  the  maximum  possible,  shows  that  in  this  model  of  society 
in  principle  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. The  private  sector  of  the  economy  can  reach  its  optimum  in 
production,  income  and  employment.  The  public  sector  accordingly 
could  receive  a  steady  source  of  income  to  fulfill  its  basic  functions.  In 
one  statement  this  is  the  image  of  the  "Great  Free  Society",  a  better 
world  of  tomorrow  which  we  can  construct. 

Model  II  represents  a  mixed  structure  of  society  and  economy  -which 
approximates  the  image  of  today's  conditions  where  forces  of  equilib- 
rium and  dis-equilibrium  are  just  about  holding  the  balance.  Under 
such  circumstances  the  line  between  the  private  and  the  public  sector  is 
not  clear  and  therefore  a  conflict  may  arise  very  easily  between  the 
individual  and  society.  The  best  we  can  expect  is  reaching  a  point  of 
unstable  equilibrium  where  problems  of  unemployment,  injustice  in 
the  distribution  of  income  and  other  calamities  are  hidden  behind  the 
short  periods  of  lack  of  cumulative  fluctuations.  Both  the  private  and 
the  public  sectors,  however,  have  continuous  difficulties  which  are  re- 
sulting not  because  we  are  becoming  more  industrilaized  but  because 
of  the  mixed,  inconsistent  framework.  We  know  that  our  system  of 
today  is  productive  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  we  need  more 
justice  in  the  distribution  of  income  and  more  stability  in  economic 
activity.  This  explanation  is  valid  for  Federal  Government  as  well  as 
state  and  local  governments. 

Where  are  we  going  from  here?  This  the  big  question  for  today  and 
tomorrow.  Route  No.  1  on  the  Orientation  Table  indicates  that  we 
could  gear  the  change  of  our  time  into  or  toward  a  more  perfect  type 
of  free  society  and  economy.  This  means  that  we  should  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  century,  i.e.  the  quest  for  more  justice  and  stability  and 
solve  these  problems  in  accordance  with  our  heritage  of  freedom  and 
individual  responsibility. 

There  is  on  the  other  hand  Route  No.  2  which  goes  in  the  opposite 
direction.  In  fact,  living  in  a  mixed  system  with  a  host  of  problems  and 
the  existence  of  strong  groups  holding  onto  the  status  quo  and  opposing 
even  the  right  kind  of  reforms,  we  are  forced  to  accept  more  and  more 
government  regulations  and  intervention,  until  knowingly  or  not  we  will 
be  engaged  in  moving  fast  on  Route  No.  2.  The  critical  point  mentioned 
before  will  push  our  private  business  and  industry  to  face  insoluble 
problems.  At  that  point  we  may  easily  slip  inside  the  gates  of  a  govern- 
ment-planned and  controlled  society  and  economy.  That  is  the  danger 
that  we  may  face  in  the  near  future  if  we  do  not  act  in  the  proper  way. 

Model  III  is  a  totally  different  type  of  society  and  economy.  Here 
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there  is  an  inherent  conflict  between  the  individual  and  society.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  tried  for  half  a  century  to  realize  this  type  of  society 
in  the  belief  that  it  could  be  made  just  and  stable  by  the  use  of  total 
government  planning  and  control.  In  principle  there  was  no  line  be- 
tween the  private  and  the  public  sector.  They  certainly  were  looking 
for  the  "Great  Planned  Society".  But  what  are  the  results  after  50  years 
with  this  experiment?  The  most  fascinating  event  of  recent  years  was 
the  news  that  the  Soviet  Government  is  changing  more  and  more  the 
direction  of  the  past  by  following  a  new  direction  (Route  No.  3  on  the 
orientation  table)  for  the  future.  The  Yugoslavian  experiment  has  gone 
even  further  on  Route  No.  3. 

It  would  be  misleading  to  think  that  the  Russian  and  the  Yugoslav 
change  of  direction  means  per  se  an  adoption  of  the  Western  capitalist 
system,  the  mixed  system  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  change  in  the 
thinking  in  the  East  about  economic  matters  must  be  viewed  as  the 
search  for  a  new  road  to  a  better  social  order  because  the  facts  of  life 
taught  them  that  a  government-controlled  society  and  economy  cannot 
provide  the  best  possible  means  for  progress  and  a  better  life  for  all  the 
people.  Route  No.  3  taken  by  the  East  is  oriented  in  the  right  direction. 
Whether  they  will  be  able  or  willing  to  move  their  system  all  the  way 
toward  Model  I  of  a  free,  just  and  stable  society,  is  an  open  question 
that  only  future  historians  and  economists  may  answer. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  for  our  people  here  in  Massachusetts  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  country  is  very  enlightening.  First,  everyone  can  see  in 
what  direction  we  should  not  move  under  any  circumstances.  Then  we 
should  be  concerned  very  much  about  the  direction,  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  planning  and  programming  in  the  government  sector.  And 
in  this  respect  Justice  Oliver  Wendel  Holmes  was  absolutely  right  when 
he  said:  "The  greatest  thing  in  the  world  is  not  so  much  where  we 
stand  as  in  what  direction  we  are  moving." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  errors  made  in  other  places  and  really  improve 
our  conditions  we  must  first  of  all  understand  the  nature  of  the  chal- 
lenge  of  our  time,  i.e.  the  desire  for  more  justice  and  stability.  On  the 
basis  of  this  understanding  we  must  accept  the  conclusion  that  a  depar- 
ture from  the  status  quo  is  inevitable.  The  basic  issue  therefore  is  not 
whether  we  should  have  changes  or  not  but  rather  what  kind  or  in 
what  direction  a  particular  change  should  be  oriented. 

Some  conservative  groups  are  accustomed  to  judge  the  framework 
of  our  system  only  in  terms  of  individual  freedom.  By  considering  only 
that  standard  one  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  changes  in  the  direction 
for  more  justice  and  stability.  Other  liberal  circles  of  recent  decades  got 
into  the  habit  of  judging  our  system  only  in  terms  of  a  particular  con- 
cept of  justice  (of  equal  shares) .  By  using  this  approach  alone  one 
cannot  perceive  the  necessity  of  preserving  individual  freedom  and 
personal  responsibility,  as  a  problem  connected  with  present-day  forces 
which  are  pressing  hard  for  social  change. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  if  we  want  to  live  in  freedom  and 
under  conditions  of  stable  equilbrium  we  must  relate  every  major  issue 
to  at  least  three  coordinate  values:  Freedom,  Justice  and  Stability  with 
Peace.  The  following  diagram  indicates  the  necessity  of  a  change  in 
thinking. 
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Stability  with  Peace 
(Stable  Equilibrium) 


Freedom  Justice  of  Equitable  Shares 


Looking  at  this  simple  diagram  we  can  see  that  only  an  equilibrium  con- 
cept of  freedom  and  justice  can  satisfy  the  needs  of  our  time.  Indeed  the 
natural  limits  of  freedom  appear  clearly  in  respect  for  justice  and  sta- 
bility. In  turn  justice  cannot  exist  beyond  the  limits  where  individual 
freedom  and  personal  responsibility  are  questioned  or  hampered. 

This  whole  introduction  points  out  an  important  lession  that  we 
shoud  learn  from  the  social,  economic  and  political  history  of  this  cen- 
tury: In  planning  and  programming  for  a  better  future  we  must  not  be 
satisfied  with  just  an  input-output  table  of  quantitative  estimates  for  the 
various  needs.  That  is  not  enough.  The  much  more  complicated  problem 
is  how  to  integrate  such  quantitative  material  into  a  meaningful  and 
consistent  framework  where  a  set  of  ultimate  values  are  leading  the 
decision-making  process  and  not  just  being  considered  as  desired  things. 
This  is  the  real  challenge  for  a  better  tomorrow  here  in  Massachusetts 
and  elsewhere. 

Planning  and  programming  in  a  government  controlled  society  and 
economy  as  known  up  to  now  was  conceived  mostly  in  quantitative 
terms  and  that  is  why  they  appear  simple  and  possible.  However  we  have 
now  the  proof  that  the  application  of  this  kind  of  planning  in  this 
century  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  was  not  successful.  Planning  and 
programming  in  and  for  a  more  perfect  type  of  free  society  and  economy, 
as  already  mentioned,  requires  to  take  into  consideration  not  only 
quantitative  estimates  but  also  a  set  of  qualitative  rules  and  values  which 
escape  any  measurements.  These  matters  of  economic  philosophy  have 
to  become  a  common  good  in  the  thinking  of  government  officials,  if  we 
are  going  to  solve  the  challenge  of  our  time  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Those 
in  authority  would  make  better  decisions  in  matters  of  major  policies  if 
they  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  larger  and  much  more  com- 
plicated issues.  And  those  who  are  serving  in  advisory  capacity  have  a 
much  more  interesting  type  of  work.  A  better  tomorrow  requires  from 
all  of  us  hard  work  and  sincere  devotion  not  only  to  the  chores  of  daily 
routine  business  but  also  to  the  higher  values  that  can  give  a  more  com- 
plete meaning  to  human  life  in  freedom.  And  the  new  generation  needs 
more  than  ever  a  greater  sense  for  permanent  values. 
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I.    SUMMARY  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Massachusetts  economy  again  did  quite  well  during  1966.  The 
introduction  of  the  3%  limited  sales  tax  has  opened  new  roads  not  only 
to  relieve  the  financial  strains  of  cities  and  towns  and  bolster  the  expan- 
sion of  educational  facilities  but  also  to  improve  the  business  climate. 
There  is,  however,  much  more  to  be  done  both  in  the  private  as  well  as 
in  the  government  sector  if  we  are  going  to  move  toward  an  economy  of 
the  optimum.  The  basic  problem  is  not  alone  to  encourage  the  increase 
in  efficiency  measured  in  strictly  economic  terms  but  also  to  create  con- 
ditions for  more  social  justice  and  stability  in  the  long  run. 

Our  recommendations  of  last  year  are  still  valid  and  they  were 
oriented  more  for  the  development  of  the  private  sector  of  the  economy 
which  is  the  backbone  for  the  income  of  our  people  and  our  government 
at  all  levels.  This  year  recommendations  are  geared  more  toward  the 
improvement  of  our  State  government  and  the  way  it  functions. 

1.  A  Central  Statistical  Office  for  Massachusetts 

We  think  that  the  No.  1  problem,  from  the  economic  point  of  view, 
for  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  is  the  urgent  organization  of 
a  "Central  Statistical  Office". 

One  of  the  main  tasks  of  this  office  is  to  provide  standards  and 
conditions  for  uniform  and  reliable  statistics  within  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Such  reliable  statistics  supplied  at  the  right  time  are  indispens- 
able for  a  more  effective  and  efficient  decision-making  process  by  both 
State  and  local  governments.  Indeed,  in  order  to  be  a  good  administrator 
you  must  first  organize  a  good  source  of  statistics.  This  is  necessary  to  get 
an  idea  about  the  magnitude  and  the  urgency  of  certain  problems.  That 
is  not  all.  As  soon  as  a  policy  decision  has  been  put  into  practice,  we  need 
again  reliable  statistics  in  order  to  measure  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  a  particular  policy  or  program.  We  need  further  stan- 
dard statistics  any  time  we  want  to  know  how  well  our  government  busi- 
ness is  run  as  compared  with  similar  states.  For  these  reasons  this  year 
again  we  are  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  "Central  Statistical 
Office"  as  an  emergency  measure. 

On  May  25,  1965  the  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  in  conjunction 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  held  the  first  Conference  on 
Standard  Statistics  for  Massachusetts.  The  papers  and  discussions  of  that 
conference  are  now  included  in  this  Report.  The  spirit  prevalent  at  that 
Conference  and  expressed  by  both  users  and  producers  of  statistics  was 
that  something  more  fundamental  has  to  be  done  in  order  to  improve  the 
quality  and  the  quantity  of  statistics  in  our  State. 

The  "Central  Statistical  Office"  as  proposed  by  the  Board  will  have 
to  achieve  a  set  of  definite  functions: 

(1)       To  organize  an  official  catalogue  or  inventory  of  the  various  exist- 
ing sources  of  statistics. 
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(2)  To  serve  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  statistical  data  within  the 
State. 

(3)  To  encourage  State  and  local  agencies  to  improve  their  statistics. 

(4)  To  assist  in  the  development  of  recommended  standards  of  statis- 
tical classification. 

(5)  To  compile  a  Statistical  Handbook  for  Massachusetts. 

(6)  To  represent  the  State  in  national  statistical  deliberations. 

(7)  To  bring  together  periodically  representatives  of  State  and  when- 
ever possible  local  government  to  discuss  their  current  problems 
and  projects. 

(8)  To  cooperate  with  Federal  Agencies  interested  in  uniform  statis- 
tical standards  as,  for  example,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
Census  Bureau. 

(9)  To  cooperate  with  local  government  within  the  State  in  develop- 
ing statistical  standards. 

(10)  To  identfy  opportunities  for  proper  utilization  of  automated  data 
processing  in  this  field. 

(11)  To  initiate  the  project  of  developing  a  "New  England  Statistical 
Compact"  with  the  goal  of  producing  uniform,  comparative  statis- 
tics for  all  New  England  states.  The  recently  created  N.  E.  Re- 
gional Commission  could  make  use  of  such  an  organization. 

This  proposal  of  a  "Central  Statistical  Office  for  Massachusetts" 
should  not  be  confused  with  other  regional  or  special  projects,  which  are 
intended  to  improve  the  accounting  system  in  government  business  or 
the  statistics  of  a  particular  department  or  agency.  This  "C.S.O."  is  de- 
signed to  supply  with  reliable  standard  statistics  the  State  Government, 
the  cities  and  towns,  the  Federal  Government,  the  educational  institu- 
tions and  any  other  person  or  organization  in  need  of  statistical  informa- 
tion. It  will  serve  as  a  public  repository  of  all  available  statistics  on 
government  business  as  well  as  private  industry,  banking,  insurance,  trade 
and  any  other  relevant  data. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  central  office  for  statistics  will  inevitably 
require  a  re-organization  of  the  existing  fragmented  system  of  statistics 
whereby  almost  every  agency  has  its  own  independent  division  of  "Re- 
search and  Statistics".  Under  today's  set-up  by  individual  departments  an 
intolerable  duplication  of  similar  or  identical  work  is  unavoidable.  In 
addition  to  waste  of  funds  the  development  of  uniform,  standard  statistics 
is  impossible  because  there  is  no  institutional  machinery  to  require,  co- 
ordinate and  supervise  the  attainment  of  such  a  desirable  goal. 

To  solve  this  problem  effectively  there  is  need  for  special  legislation 
in  the  form  of  a  "Massachusetts  Standard  Statistics  Act."  Mr.  Raymond 
T.  Bowman,  Assistant  Director  for  Statistical  Standards  in  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  an  address  before  the  National  Conference  on 
Comparative  Statistics,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  25,  1966  has 
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spelled  out  very  clearly  the  basic  thought  for  the  organization  of  such  a 
project:  "First",  he  said,  "there  is  clear  need  at  the  State  level  for  some 
organized  central  guidance  to  orient  the  different  bodies  of  statistical 
information  to  problem  solving  and  to  some  priority  selection  of  problem 
areas.  This  guidance  function  should  include  not  only  general  purpose 
statistical  information  but  also  information  produced  by  State  and  local 
governments  or  their  instrumentalities  in  connection  with  their  operat- 
ing responsibilities.  The  overview,  or  general  coordinating  function, 
should  not  reduce  in  any  way  the  efforts  in  specialized  areas.  It  should, 
however,  guide  them  so  that  the  various  bodies  of  data  will  be  compat- 
ible so  they  can  meaningfully  be  used  together.  Second,  it  is  obvious  that 
all  analysis  requires  comparisons  with  other  solutions  and  procedures  to 
isolate  real  causes  and  effects.  In  addition  to  a  focal  point  in  each  State 
it  is  essential  that  arrangements  among  States  and  localities  be  developed 
for  formulating  statistical  standards  applicable  to  data  for  which  there 
is  a  common  need  or  common  analytical  uses." 

2.  Economic  Indicators  for  Massachusetts 

More  and  more  states  in  recent  years  have  pooled  their  resources 
to  organize  and  publish  regularly  some  economic  indicators.  Monthly 
publication  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  Indicators  started  by  the 
end  of  1963.  Kentucky  followed  shortly  after  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey.  South  Carolina  began  in  1965;  Wisconsin  and  Arizona  in  1966. 

Measuring  economic  activity  at  the  state  level  is  an  important  and 
indispensable  tool  for  any  efficient  administration  in  State  government. 
No  matter  how  many  economists  would  argue  on  the  degree  of  precision 
in  the  use  of  economic  indicators,  still  it  is  better  to  have  some  reliable 
estimates  than  nothing  in  the  complex  task  of  evaluating  economic  and 
financial  conditions  of  the  State  at  a  given  moment  or  over  a  period  of 
time. 

The  Board  strongly  recommends  that  the  necessary  means  in  quali- 
fied personnel  and  funds  be  allocated  so  that  we  may  proceed  with  the 
development  and  publication  of  monthly  economic  indicators  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

3.  A  Central  Bureau  for  Coordination  of  Research  and  Planning 

The  traditional  approach  to  a  problem  in  government  is  to  refer 
to  its  specific  terms  as  related  to  a  given  department  or  agency.  This 
piece-meal  technique  of  the  past  may  have  once  been  useful,  but  it  can 
no  longer  fulfill  the  functions  of  government  in  the  complex  society  of 
today.  It  is  imperative  in  our  time  that  elected  officials  sit  together  with 
professional  people  and  take  a  joint  look  at  current  or  future  issues 
conceived  not  only  as  particular  problems  of  a  certain  agency  but  also 
integrated  within  a  larger  framework,  representing  the  whole  of  the 
Massachusetts  government,  economy  and  community.  Moreover,  major 
issues  should  be  viewed  also  in  terms  of  the  New  England  region,  includ- 
ing national  and  even  international  conditions.  This  is  a  new  approach, 
where  individual  problems  are  treated  in  the  context  of  larger,  unified 
frameworks  called  "models". 

There  is  a  new  method  in  management  called  "systems  analysis" 
that  corresponds  to  the  new  approach.  This  is  not  negating  or  discarding 
the  traditional  approach  but  rather  complementing  and  improving  it. 
Indeed,  instead  of  having  one  function — as  in  the  old  method — the  new 
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technique  employs  two  functions.  One  is  the  old  function  of  defining 
the  problem  in  its  specific  terms,  and  the  other  is  the  new  one  of  integrat- 
ing a  particular  problem  into  the  context  of  a  larger  framework.  In  the 
latter  function  lies  the  subject  or  the  quest  for  "coordination". 

Decisions  in  matters  of  policy  in  the  past  suffered  from  lack  of  true 
coordination  because  given  issues  were  reduced  to  their  specific  terms 
while  the  context  with  the  whole  was  neglected.  That  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  so  many  problems  which  could  have  been  solved  more  easily  at 
the  time  they  were  raised,  in  fact  were  shifted  to  the  next  generation. 
The  new  method  of  "systems  analysis"  shows  clearly  that  both  functions 
are  equally  important.  An  effective  and  efficient  policy  has  to  satisfy 
both  functions  in  the  sense  that  it  has  to  be  workable  under  the  given 
conditions  and  has  to  be  consistent  with  a  meaningful  framework  repre- 
senting a  set  of  definite  goals  of  a  higher  magnitude. 

The  problem  of  coordination  results  from  the  need  for  more  con- 
sistency in  our  thinking  and  actions  which  can  be  translated  into  the 
desirable  goal  of  more  effectiveness  and  efficiency.  By  definition  the  func- 
tion of  coordination  touches  the  subject  of  research  and  planning.  In 
fact,  successful,  productive  coordination  cannot  be  conceived  without' 
research  to  discover  a  meaningful  plan  or  program  with  a  set  of  clearly 
stated  goals.  Only  then  may  planning  and  programming  in  the  govern- 
ment sector  be  crowned  with  "a  more  effective  use  of  public  funds  so 
that  economies  of  the  States  may  grow  and  enchance  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  nation."  (See:  State  Programming  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment, June  1965  Foreword  p.ii  published  by  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments) . 

A  Central  Bureau  for  Coordination  of  Research  and  Planning  is  an 
imperative  necessity.  We  do  not  have  yet  a  state-wide  comprehensive 
planning  machinery.  The  work  which  has  been  done  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Development  and  in  other  places  up  to  this  moment 
was  only  regional  in  nature.  Of  course,  we  have  to  remember  that  in  our 
system  of  government  and  society,  the  whole  framework  is  divided  be- 
tween the  private  and  the  public  sector.  Common  sense  and  the  existing 
structure  of  our  government  indicate  that  effective  and  consistent  plan- 
ning should  and  could  refer  only  to  the  public  sector.  In  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  at  this  time  has  no  prerogatives  to  plan  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy.  On  the  other  hand  meaningful  planning 
of  the  government  sector  has  to  consider  at  all  times  the  conditions  of 
the  private  sector.  As  a  matter  of  fact  a  proposed  policy  decision  to  solve 
a  problem  in  the  public  sector  cannot  be  successful  unless  the  conditions 
in  the  private  economy  and  the  possible  repercussions  upon  it  have  been 
fully  considered.  Further,  it  is  also  true  that  a  solution  applied  to  solve 
a  problem  in  a  given  agency,  in  order  to  be  effective — and  of  course 
depending  on  the  nature  of  the  problem — requires  that  in  its  conception 
the  repercussions  upon  or  from  the  rest  of  the  government  have  to  be 
included.  This  would  be  real  coordination. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Administration  and  Finance  conducted 
a  survey  on  this  issue  of  research,  planning  and  coordination,  and  as  a 
result  we  hope  that  soon  a  Central  Bureau  will  become  a  reality.  At  this 
time  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  who  is  doing  what  kind  of  research  or 
planning  in  the  entire  government.  More  professional  people  are  needed 
to  work  for  the  State  government  on  a  permanent  basis.  Usually  a  gov- 
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ernment  agency  signs  a  contract  for  a  research  to  be  conducted  by  an 
outside  consulting  firm  but  the  respective  department  has  no  professional 
man  of  its  own  to  be  able  to  judge  the  usefulness  or  the  applicability 
of  such  research  to  the  existing  problem.  Thus  it  may  happen  that  studies 
after  studies  are  conducted  but  the  respective  problems  remain  as  un- 
solved as  before.  Finally,  nobody  has  looked  into  the  issue  that  whenever 
a  government  agency  has  on  its  payroll  professional  people,  why  research 
studies  should  be  given  to  outsiders? 

4.    A  Four- Year  Program 

The  Board  has  conducted  a  survey  of  current  issues  and  problems 
for  the  next  four  years.  The  answers  by  departments  are  included  in  this 
Report.  The  survey  is  not  complete  by  any  means.  Its  value  is  in  showing 
the  road  for  future  planning  of  government  business.  A  direct  consulta- 
tion of  the  heads  of  various  agencies  is  the  first  step  to  satisfy  the  condi- 
tion of  being  realistic  in  planning.  When  all  the  answers  are  on  hand 
this  would  constitute  the  rough  material  for  a  beginning. 

Professional  economists  and  other  kinds  of  experts  should  then 
examine  whether  this  material  is  sufficient  or  not  for  developing  a  four- 
year  program  for  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth.  If  necessary, 
additional  material  may  be  collected  by  special  questionnaires. 

The  entire  scope  of  the  State  government  of  Massachusetts  will  be 
classified  into  a  number  of  identifiable  programs  with  definite  objectives 
to  be  reached.  The  four-year  program  will  serve  further  as  a  guide  to 
formulate  annual  budgets. 

The  individual  programs  will  require  a  certain  amount  of  man- 
power and  supplies  whereas  the  budget  will  show  available  revenues. 
Programming  is  related  to  a  longer-term  view  on  problems,  and  thus  is 
oriented  at  the  total  cost  implications.  Budgeting  on  the  other  hand  is 
restricted  to  the  relatively  shorter  view. 

The  central  idea  of  programming  is  to  encourage  the  thinking  on 
alternative  possibilities.  Thus  new  programs  are  competing  with  old 
ones.  The  rational  aspect  of  decision-making  through  programming  is 
giving  an  opportunity  to  create  reasons  and  justification  for  change.  And 
change  in  this  context  means  increase  in  effectiveness  and  thus  the  attain- 
ment of  a  more  efficient  government  business. 

The  new  tool  of  "systems  analysis"  requires  a  more  systematic  work 
in  solving  problems: 

(1)  The  basic  objectives  have  to  be  known  for  each  program.  At  the 
same  time  these  objectives  themselves  are  subjected  to  continous 
critical  examination. 

(2)  Special  studies  are  conducted  to  find  out  alternative  ways  of 
achieving  the  same  objective.  These  alternative  ways  are  evaluated 
by  the  use  of  the  cost  and  benefit  analysis. 

(3)  The  selection  of  solutions  to  be  applied  is  directed  at  how  to 
perform  a  given  task  at  least  money  cost  or  how  to  maximize  out- 
put of  public  services  for  a  given  budget. 

To  do  this  kind  of  systematic  work  in  planning-programming  and 
budgeting  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  needs  to  build  up  a 
group  of  professionals  to  serve  in  a  double  capacity — first  as  operation 
analyst  in  every  major  department  or  agency,  and  second  as  a  member 
of  the  Central  Bureau  for  Coordination  of  Research  and  Planning. 
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5.  From  Annual  to  Two- Year  Budgets 

The  present  system  of  voting  annually  the  budget  for  a  State  Gov- 
ernment which  has  now  to  administer  over  $800  million  in  public  expen- 
ditures has  reached  the  point  where  professional  planning  and  program- 
ming for  better  use  of  the  taxpayers'  money  is  hindered.  The  main  point 
is  not  alone  the  fact  that  professional  men  to  do  the  job  are  not  avail- 
able. The  handicap  is  that  even  if  they  were  there,  they  could  not  work 
efficiently  as  long  as,  under  the  existing  system  half  of  the  year  and  some- 
times a  whole  year  is  spent  in  a  political  struggle  between  the  legislative 
and  the  executive  branches  of  government  to  decide  on  the  next  annual 
budget. 

Under  these  conditions  the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  is 
virtually  in  the  dark  about  what  he  can  do  or  plan  for  the  next  year. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  trying  to  improve  and  increase  efficiency  in 
government  business,  this  situation  is  untenable  and  unbearable.  The 
real  issue  is  not  that  the  control  of  the  legislative  body  upon  the  execu- 
tive branch  be  diminished  in  any  way  but  rather  that  this  control  be 
arranged  and  exercised  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does  not  impede  the 
application  in  government  business  of  new  methods  for  increase  in 
efficiency. 

On  the  basis  of  the  existing  two-year  tenure  in  the  General  Court 
and  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  before  mentioned  problem,  the  Board 
consider  appropriate  to  recommend  an  amendment  to  Art.  LXIIi  Sec.  2 
of  the  General  Laws  to  the  extent  that  the  anuual  budget  be  replaced 
by  a  two-year  programmed  budget.  Whenever  emergency  measures  arise 
the  General  Court  could  pass  a  supplementary  budget. 

Following  the  same  line  of  thought  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  now  a  governor  for  four  years,  the  Board  is  suggesting  further  that 
an  investigation  be  conducted  about  the  possibility  of  extending  the 
tenure  of  the  members  of  the  General  Court  to  four  years  and  thus  open- 
ing a  chance  to  charter  in  the  future  a  four-year  programmed  budget. 
That  would  reduce  the  load  of  work  for  the  General  Court  considerably 
and  at  the  same  time  create  new  opportunities  for  the  executive  branch 
to  improve  its  business  procedures  and  administration  to  its  optimum. 

6.  A  Little  Hoover  Commission  for  Massachusetts 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  like 
other  states  is  plagued  by  a  certain  degree  of  unproductive  bureaucracy. 
The  most  difficult  problem  is  how  to  determine  that  "certain  degree"  of 
surplus  employees  objectively  and  scientifically. 

Recently  there  was  again  much  discussion  about  the  Report  of  a 
Special  Commission  on  Civil  Service  and  Public  Personnel  Administra- 
tion. An  editorial  in  a  local  paper  pointed  out  that  as  a  result  of  the 
existing  system  "more  than  100,000  of  the  state's  200,000  public  employ- 
ees are  completely  outside  the  classified  service,  the  recruitment  of  new 
talent  for  the  service  by  state  and  local  governments  lags,  and  political 
influence  and  other  inequities  within  the  service  are  dragging  the  morale 
of  workers  down".  (See:  The  Boston  Globe  of  Friday,  June  16,  1967)  . 
But  even  though  there  is  a  serious  issue  in  the  "absolute"  Civil  Service 
preference  for  veterans,  nevertheless  the  problem  of  waste  in  State  and 
local  governments  is  much  more  complicated  and  the  evil  has  more  than 
one  root. 
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As  mentioned  before  it  is  very  difficult  to  measure  the  degree  of 
really  unnecessary  and  therefore  unproductive  bureaucracy.  What  we 
need  is  first  to  use  the  "systems  analysis"  and  see  what  better  and  less 
expensive  alternatives  exist  to  the  procedures  now  followed  by  the  vari- 
ous departments  in  running  their  daily  business.  Only  the  adoption  of 
such  more  efficient  management  techniques  will  show  that  quite  a 
significant  number  of  personnel  and  supplies  in  lower  and  higher  posi- 
tions are  superfluous.  As  long  as  old  procedures  are  not  replaced  by  new, 
simpler  and  more  effective  ones,  nobody  can  prove  the  existence  of  un- 
productive bureaucracy.  On  the  contrary,  the  usual  cry  one  hears  is  that 
there  is  need  for  more  personnel.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  under 
the  given  conditions,  some  services  or  departments  are  overstaffed  and 
others  are  understaffed,  among  other  reasons  because  of  the  "how-much- 
you-got-last-year"  type  of  budget. 

The  second  problem  lies  in  an  even  more  difficult  area;  namely,  we 
need  a  set  of  objective  standards  on  the  really  useful  and  thus  legitimate 
functions  of  State  government.  Armed  with  such  objective  standards,  a 
decision  has  to  be  made  at  the  highest  level  about  which  agencies  or  parts 
of  them  are  really  indispensable  to  a  normal  functioning  of  our  state 
government  in  light  of  the  present  needs  and  welfare  of  our  people.  This 
is  a  tough  job  because  every  agency  has  been  created  on  the  basis  of  a 
law.  At  the  time  when  the  respective  law  was  passed,  very  probably  an 
issue  existed.  That  issue  or  parts  of  it  may  have  disappeared  long  ago, 
and  yet  the  bureaucratic  machinery  connected  with  that  vanished  issue 
may  still  exist  in  a  disguised  form.  In  other  cases  it  is  possible  that  from 
the  myriad  of  items  coming  into  the  government  aparatus,  a  significant 
number  do  not  need  to  come  there  at  all. 

A  simplification  and  rationalization  of  the  business  of  our  state 
government,  constitutes  a  serious  and  urgent  issue.  The  Board  is  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  a  "Little  Hoover  Commission  for  Massa- 
chusetts" with  broad  powers  and  qualified  professional  help  to  investigate 
any  avenue  for  a  comprehensive  administrative  reform.  The  task  is  a 
double  one:  to  simplify  and  improve  the  procedures  of  conducting  gov- 
ernment business,  and  to  find  out  the  exact  number  of  unnecessary  per- 
sonnel at  all  levels. 

Because  of  the  civil  service  status  and  other  reasons  locked  in  or  out 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  General  Court,  the  surplus  quota  of  personnel 
can  not  be  disposed  of  at  will.  The  challenge  is  to  devise  a  solution  of 
how  to  re-direct  this  surplus  of  unproductive  government  employees  into 
productive  activities.  One  possible  answer  is  that  the  state  government 
must  be  ready  to  pay  these  people  their  regular  salary  for  a  limited 
amount  of  time  (f.i.,  one  year)  without  requiring  any  service  at  all  but 
with  the  understanding  that  during  that  time  they  should  find  a  suitable 
job  in  accordance  with  their  abilities. 

During  one  year  the  General  Court  may  have  time  to  debate  on  how 
to  legalize  the  new  situation.  The  surplus  quota  of  personnel  who  would 
leave  the  government  will  not  have  been  fired  in  the  usual  sense,  or  if  it 
is  interpreted  that  way  then  they  will  receive  compensation  in  form  of  a 
one  year's  salary.  This  is  merely  a  suggestion.  Members  of  the  "Little 
Hoover  Commission  for  Massachusetts"  and  its  staff  may  develop  other 
better  solutions. 
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II.    PRELIMINARY  WORK  FOR  A 

"FOUR-YEAR  PROGRAM" 
AN  INVENTORY  OF  ISSUES  AND 

PROBLEMS 

Introduction 

This  is  the  age  of  science  and  technology,  of  planning,  research  and 
application  of  scientific  methods  to  solve  practical  problems.  The  sector 
of  private  business  and  industry  has  understood  very  well  the  new  scien- 
tific spirit  of  the  time.  As  a  result  and  by  scientific  approach  both  in 
administration  and  production,  our  business  men  succeeded  in  improv- 
ing the  technology  of  doing  things  more  efficiently.  Thus  they  were  able 
to  achieve  either  a  larger  product  with  the  same  amount  of  funds  or 
the  same  amount  of  product  at  a  lower  cost  per  unit. 

In  recent  years  the  Federal  Government  has  recognized  that  a  similar 
change  in  thinking  of  the  decision-making  process  was  also  necessary  in 
government  business.  The  system  is  known  officially  as  the  Planning- 
Programming-Budgeting  and  it  is  based  on  the  cost-effectiveness  analysis. 
Another  technical  term  used  in  conjunction  with  the  same  operation  is 
"systems  analysis."  The  purpose  is  to  show  how  to  reach  rational  deci- 
sions in  meeting  government  objectives  at  minimum  cost,  practically  in 
every  field  from  national  defense  to  education,  medical  care  or  crime 
prevention.  Actually  after  a  particular  goal  or  objective  has  been 
decided,  the  systems  analysis  requires  that  a  systematic  survey  of  all  the 
alternatives  be  conducted.  The  result  will  be  to  select  that  choice  which 
promises  to  reach  the  goal  at  the  least  cost. 

The  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  facing 
the  same  challenge.  We  definitely  need  better  techniques  in  order  to 
increase  the  efficiency  in  the  use  of  public  funds.  Since  we  have  a  gov- 
ernor for  four  years  it  is  clear  that  we  are  now  able  to  develop  and 
implement  a  "Four- Year  Program." 

The  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  is  aware  of  the  difficulties  in- 
volved in  forging  such  a  program.  The  fact  was  also  considered  that 
we  have  no  adequate  means  to  complete  the  work  required  by  such  a 
project.  Nevertheless,  the  issue  and  the  challenge  are  so  great  that  any 
attempt  to  move  things  closer  to  the  time  when  more  use  will  be  made 
of  scientific  methods  in  thinking  and  making  decisions  in  state  govern- 
ment business  merits  attention  and  is  worthwhile  undertakening. 

The  task  of  planning  requires  systematic  work  and  professional 
skill  in  supplying  a  consistent  answer  to  basic  questions  like:  1.  What 
is  to  be  planned?  2.  How  to  organize  the  work  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "Four- Year  Program?"  and  3.  What  is  necessary  for  imple- 
menting such  a  plan? 

The  first  question  is  not  so  easy  as  it  may  seem.  Indeed,  profes- 
sional planners,  in  our  type  of  society,  do  not  have  a  patented  answer 
to  the  question  of  whether  we  should  be  concerned  with  planning  only 
for  the  government  sector  or  whether  we  should  include  also  the  private 
sector.  Here  we  assume  only  the  government  sector  even  though  we 
are  aware  of  the  necessity  that  any  planning  in  the  public  sector  has 
to  consider  the  conditions  in  the  private  sector.    But  this  problem  of 
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what  is  to  be  planned  at  the  state  and  local  level  requires  an  inde- 
pendent study. 

Our  interest  here  lies  in  the  second  question,  namely,  in  how  to 
best  organize  the  work  necessary  in  forging  a  four-year  program  for  the 
present  Volpe  Administration.  The  accepted  procedure  is  to  assemble  a 
group  of  professional  economists,  administrators  and  statisticians  and 
give  them  the  task  of  developing  such  a  comprehensive  plan.  This  group 
in  turn  will  draft  a  questionaire  to  be  sent  to  the  units  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  project.  The  results  of  the  questionnaire  are  analyzed 
and  in  a  refined  form  they  become  the  foundation  of  the  plan. 

The  following  survey  is  not  based  on  a  questionnaire.  Yet  we  have 
not  by-passed  the  accepted  procedure.  By  introducing  an  innovation 
we  hope  to  complement  and  improve  the  usual  approach.  The  common 
approach  to  planning  just  mentioned  is  liable  to  some  criticism.  One 
point  is  that  when  we  start  directly  with  a  questionnaire,  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  the  answers  may  be  influenced  and  therefore  biased  by  the 
thinking  of  the  research  team  that  has  conceived  the  questionnaire. 
This  criticism  may  become  a  serious  matter  that  could  be  used  to  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  the  entire  project.  The  other  point  is  that  those 
responsible  with  an  orderly  execution  of  a  given  program  seldom  are 
consulted  initially  about  what  they  think  that  the  real  issues  and  prob- 
lems are.  In  fact  lack  of  understanding  or  a  conflict  of  interest  with 
the  goals  of  a  plan  by  those  who  are  in  charge  to  administer  it,  may 
easily  make  a  mockery  of  the  best  possible  ideas  or  proposals. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  two  points  of  criticism  we  decided  to 
consider  as  our  first  step  a  preliminary  investigation  in  the  form  of  an 
inventory  of  issues  and  problems  as  seen  by  the  heads  of  the  various 
Departments,  Agencies  and  Divisions.  There  was  no  questionnaire 
tailored  in  advance.  The  approach  was  to  go  where  the  problems  are 
located  and  give  the  responsible  heads  a  chance  to  speak  about  their 
problems  in  their  own  way  and  without  any  preconceived  plan  or  pro- 
gram.   To  get  them  to  speak,  we  sent  the  following  letter: 

"The  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  to  the  Governor  is  now  working 
to  put  together  a  "Four-Year  Program"  with  the  most  urgent  issues, 
suggested  solutions  and  alternatives  for  the  Volpe  Administration.  The 
center  of  attention  in  this  first  draft  is  to  delineate  and  spell  out  prob- 
lems in  regard  to  needs  and  resources.  Statistical  evidence,  whenever 
available,  will  be  used  to  show  the  existence  or  the  urgency  of  a  problem. 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  your  Department  would  supply  us  with 
a  list  of  major  problems  that  you  may  have  at  this  time  or  you  anticipate 
during  the  next  four  years.  At  this  stage  we  are  trying  to  develop  an 
inventory  of  issues  for  the  entire  government  and  economy  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  seen  by  the  people  who  share  the  responsibility  of  making 
decisions.  Later  we  plan  to  untangle  other  more  complex  relationships. 
The  final  goal  is  to  see  that  the  major  problems  of  our  State  and  economy 
are  no  longer  conceived  and  treated  piece  by  piece,  but  rather  as  issues 
belonging  to  a  framework  representing  the  whole  of  our  Common- 
wealth and  thus  make  use  of  the  new  scientific  tool  of  "system  analysis." 


The  results  of  this  survey  are  encouraging.   The  heads  of  the  various 
Departments  are  understanding  the  change  in   the  spirit  of  the   time 
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and  see  the  need  for  realistic  planning  and  coordination  in  govern- 
ment business. 

We  did  not  change  the  content  of  the  answers  since  that  was  the 
point  of  the  whole  inquiry.  There  is  here  an  opportunity  for  both 
the  Executive  and  the  Legislative  branch  of  government  to  hear  the 
truth,  so  to  say,  "from  the  horse's  mouth."  The  reader  must  remember 
at  all  times  that  the  Board  neither  intended  nor  actually  applied  any 
testing  on  the  consistency  of  the  answers. 

Some  answers  may  appear  too  simple,  incomplete  or  written  in  a 
rush,  depending  on  the  personality  or  the  mood  of  the  reader.  Other 
answers  may  seem  to  be  either  too  long  or  too  short.  The  explanation 
and  the  presentation  in  some  answers  may  appear  more  systematic  than 
in  others.  Misinterpretation  of  our  original  letter  should  also  be  in- 
cluded as  a  possible  case.  Needless  to  add  that  some  answers  are  more 
objective  and  others  more  subjective  in  nature.  Some  agencies  did  not 
supply  an  answer  within  the  time  limit.  In  one  aspect,  however,  all 
answers  are  very  valuable  because  they  help  professional  people  to  iden- 
tify and  determine  the  objective  terms  of  a  problem. 

Further,  it  should  be  understood  that  there  is  no  formal  obligation 
or  commitment  on  any  side  that  these  alone  are  the  issues  and  problems 
with  which  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  will  or  should  be  con- 
cerned. The  conditions  may  change,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  do  change, 
and  so  do  the  problems  and  the  issues.  This  is  not  a  complete  survey. 
The  undertaken  inquiry  at  this  stage  should  be  viewed  more  as  a  road 
to  be  followed  if  we  want  meaningful  and  effective  planning. 

The  answers  were  not  arranged  in  order  of  the  importance  of  the 
respective  agency  or  its  problems.  The  presentation  of  the  material 
follows  the  rule  of  a  simple  arrangement  guided  by  the  thought  of 
making  the  reading  easier  and  more  meaningful. 

We  hope  with  this  survey  and  further  work  to  help  the  future 
"Office  for  Planning,  Research  and  Coordination"  which  we  are  recom- 
mending in  another  part  of  this  Report.  We  hope  also  to  be  of  some 
help  to  those  who  are  preparing  the  budget  both  in  the  Executive  and 
the  Legislative  branches  of  government.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive and  develop  a  list  of  priorities  on  how  to  spend  public  funds 
without  first  having  an  over-all  view  of  the  issues  and  problems  of  the 
entire  State.  The  traditional  method  of  "how-much-you-got-last-year" 
type  of  budget  and  appropriations  does  not  correspond  to  the  needs 
and  the  thinking  of  our  time.  This  antiquated  approach  in  government 
business  has  to  go  if  we  want  to  apply  the  system  analysis  and  the  cost 
and  benefit  technique  or  the  long-term  programming  in  order  to  in- 
crease efficiency.  It  is  also  clear  that  if  we  are  going  toward  a  four-year 
program,  then  we  have  to  accept  the  necessity  in  the  future  of  a  four- 
year  budget  for  ordinary  needs  and  expenses.  Otherwise  planning  will 
remain  in  the  domain  of  wishful  thinking. 

There  is  some  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  needs  more  money;  this  is  known  to  both  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Legislative  branches.  What  is  not  yet  realized  in  some 
quarters  is  that  more  money  per  se  will  not  solve  our  problems  com- 
pletely. 

What  we  need  urgently  is  a  sort  of  a  "Little  Hoover  Commission 
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for  Massachusetts"  to  revise  old  methods  in  administration  and  help 
introduce  a  systematic  simplification  and  rationalization  in  the  daily 
procedures  of  conducting  state  government  business.  Another  most  dif- 
ficult issue  is  to  decide  which  of  the  myriad  of  items  now  included  in 
the  state  government  prevogatives  really  belong  to  and  require  govern- 
ment action.  Finally  and  not  the  least  important  issue  is  the  need  for 
a  new  spirit  and  a  new  approach  of  evaluating  a  given  problem  not 
exclusively  in  terms  of  the  respective  agency  but  also  in  the  context  of 
a  system  of  priorities  for  the  whole  State,  priorities  that  should  be 
known  in  advance  by  all  concerned.  The  road  is  open  for  the  day 
when  scientific  methods  will  be  applied  to  solve  practical  problems  in 
government  with  the  same  success  as  we  know  now  in  the  sector  of 
private  business  and  industry. 

The  answers  of  this  survey  are  department  by  department.  Per- 
sonal names  were  not  included  because  the  emphasis  in  this  inquiry 
was  placed  on  issues  and  problems.  We  hope  that  the  prime  result  of 
this  survey  at  least  will  get  the  heads  of  the  various  agencies  into  the 
habit  of  thinking  not  exclusively  in  terms  of  their  particular  office  but 
also  of  possible  repercussions  on  other  agencies  and  the  rest  of  the  State. 
Vision  and  foresight  could  then  bring  the  new  spirit  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  state  government  would  be  put  to  a  test  of  better  efficiency 
everywhere  and  every  day. 

The  Executive  Office  for  Administration 

and  Finance 

June  22,  1967 

The  Executive  Office  for  Administration  and  Finance  serves  as  the 
principal  agency  of  the  executive  department  of  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth  for  the  following  purposes: 

(1)  Developing,  co-ordinating,  administering  and  controlling  the 
financial  policies  and  programs  of  the  commonwealth; 

(2)  Supervising  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  business  affairs 
of  the  departments,  commissions,  offices,  boards,  divisions,  institutions 
and  other  agencies  within  the  executive  department  of  the  government 
of  the  commonwealth; 

(3)  Developing  new  policies  and  programs  which  will  improve  the 
organization,  structure,  functions,  economy,  efficiency,  procedures,  ser- 
vices and  administrative  practices  of  all  such  departments,  commissions, 
offices,  boards,  divisions,  institutions  and  other  agencies. 

Within  this  framework,  there  are  several  major  problems  facing 
the  present  administration,  including: 

1.  the  need  for  meaningful  long  range  comprehensive  planning  with 
respect  to  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment and  how  the  goals  and  objectives  of  State  government  can  be 
translated  into  effective  operational  plans  for  the  many  departments 
and  agencies  in  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  the  need  for  closer  federal-state  liaison  and  strengthened  lines 
of  communication  between  the  State  House  and  Washington,  D.  C.  so 
that  our  agencies  can  be  kept  constantly  informed  as  to  what  federal 
grant  programs  are  available  and  for  what  purpose.    We  must  be  able 
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to  assist  our  agencies  in  applying  for  and  qualifying  for  such  grants  and 
we  should  also  develop  a  method  of  following  the  progress  of  approved 
grant  projects  in  order  to  evaluate  their  results  and  insure  that  their 
work  programs  are  in  harmony  with  other  programs  and  projects  being 
undertaken  within  the  Commonwealth  and  fully  consistent  with  the 
basic  goals,  objectives,  and  priorities  of  the  Executive  Department. 

3.  the  need  for  modern  automated  data  processing  techniques  and 
hardware  necessary  to  make  pertinent  information  more  readily  available 
and  to  provide  more  accurate  control  of  quantitative  material. 

4.  problems  of  the  Fiscal  Affairs  Division — which  I  have  asked 
Deputy  Commissioner  to  cover  the  separate  report. 

The  Executive  Office  for  Administration  and  Finance  is  preparing 
to  deal  with  the  situations  identified  above  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
assistance  and  support  to  the  other  State  departments  and  agencies  as 
they  tackle  their  internal  problems. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  for  its 
diligence  in  compiling  the  material  in  this  report,  and  I  know  that  our 
departments  and  agencies  can  gain  considerable  benefit  from  a  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  each  other's  problems. 

The  Division  of  Fiscal  Affairs 

June  12,  1967 

The  major  problem  facing  the  Division  of  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the 
Executive  Office  for  Administration  and  Finance  is  to  find  adequate 
revenue  to  meet  the  multitude  of  requests  of  the  various  departments, 
boards  and  commissions  in  state  government.  The  demands  for  expand- 
ing services,  particularly  in  the  field  of  education  and  of  mental  health 
require  financial  support  far  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  our  present  re- 
venue program  to  produce. 

I  am  attaching  a  letter  received  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Advisory  Board,  who,  with  our  assistance,  has  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  revenue  requirements  for  capital  outlay  programs.  This 
letter  is  significant,  as  it  indicates  the  need  for  long-range  planning. 
This  planning  must  include  not  only  the  revenue  needs  for  capital  out- 
lay, but  also  a  forecast  of  the  resulting  operating  and  maintenance  costs 
that  will  be  brought  about  by  the  creation  of  new  facilities.  Further- 
more, this  expanding  program  places  an  added  burden  upon  our  Budget 
Bureau  and  the  Bureau  of  Personnel,  as  well  as  for  greater  activities 
in  the  field  of  management. 

All  of  these  agencies  should  be  strengthened  to  cope  with  the  de- 
mands of  this  expanding  program.  We  are  now  engaged  in  an  extensive 
study  of  our  information  and  accounting  system.  This  study  is  designed 
to  produce  a  revised  system  capable  of  utilizing  electronic  data  processing 
to  improve  agency  and  management  capability.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  design  of  such  a  system  is  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  system  will  provide  administrative  heads 
of  spending  agencies  with  the  kind  of  information  that  will  permit  them 
to  make  accurate  forecasts  of  departmental  needs. 
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The  Finance  Advisory  Board 

May  16,  1967 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Finance  Advisory  Board  on  May  16,  1967  the 
position  of  the  Commonwealth's  General  Fund  debt  and  its  future  bur- 
den were  discussed,  with  particular  reference  to  proposed  capital  outlays. 

At  present  there  are  $360,400,000  of  authorized  General  Fund  debt 
outstanding,  and  authorized  but  unissued  debt  of  $359,200,000 — a  total 
of  $719,600,000.  The  future  burden  of  service  on  this  total  authorized 
debt  in  relation  to  anticipated  revenues  from  dedicated  cigarette  tax 
receipts  should  be  of  major  concern.  Indeed,  the  projections  of  General 
Fund  debt  reserve  indicate  a  much  more  serious  situation  than  is  gen- 
erally realized. 

According  to  figures  prepared  by  the  Budget  Bureau  the  balance 
in  the  General  Bond  Fund  reserve  as  of  June  30,  1967  will  be  $12,800,000. 
//  no  new  Capital  Outlay  bonds  are  authorized  by  the  Legislature  but 
all  authorized  but  unissued  bonds  are  sold,  the  reserve  will  rise  to  about 
$16,300,000  as  of  June  30,  1969.  Thereafter  the  reserve  will  fall  rapidly 
and  by  June  30,  1972  will  be  $5,700,000  in  deficit,  and  by  1978  to  a 
deficit  of  $67,500,000.    Clearly  this  poses  a  serious  fiscal  problem. 

It  is,  of  course,  unrealistic  to  expect  that  no  new  Capital  Outlay 
bonds  will  be  authorized  this  year  or  in  succeeding  years.  The  Budget 
Bureau  has  calculated  that  if  $120,000,000  are  authorized  in  the  present 
session  and  $60,000,000  in  each  of  the  three  succeeding  legislative  years, 
the  reserve  will  be  reduced  to  an  insignificant  figure  as  early  as  June 
30,  1970,  that  the  deficit  will  rise  to  nearly  $12,000,000  the  next  year 
and  to  the  appalling  figure  of  deficit  $181,000,000  in  1978. 

The  reason  for  this  adverse  trend  is  that  cigarette  tax  receipts  can- 
not be  expected  to  rise  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  paying  interest  and  repaying 
principal  on  future  bond  issues,  whether  presently  authorized  or  likely 
to  be  authorized. 

The  Finance  Advisory  Board  therefore  urges  both  the  Governor 
and  the  General  Court  to  realize  that  there  are  very  severe  and  practical 
limitations  on  the  state's  ability  to  finance  new  bond  issues.  We  also 
strongly  recommend  various  steps  that  should  be  taken  to  prevent  a 
financial  crisis  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

1.  Capital  Outlay  authorizations  by  the  current  Legislature  should 
be  held  to  a  minimum,  which  we  hope  can  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$100,000,000  rather  than  $120,000,000. 

2.  In  connection  with  (1)  above,  no  maintenance  item  expenses 
should  be  paid  out  of  Capital  Outlay  bonds. 

3.  To  reduce  future  annual  debt  service  charges,  we  recommend 
that  the  Governor  be  given  authority  to  approve  issues  of  up  to  twenty- 
five  years'  maturity  rather  than  only  twenty  years  as  in  present  statutes. 
Capital  Outlays  are  for  buildings,  land,  utility  investments,  etc.,  with  a 
useful  economic  life  of  at  least  twenty-five  years.  As  regards  such  items 
as  hospital  equipment  where  the  economic  life  may  be  relatively  short, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  substantial  part  is  contributed  by  Federal 
grants  which  are  the  equivalent  of  equity  money,  so  that  the  percentage 
of  cost  represented  by  State  debt  is  financially  justifiable. 

4.  In  view  of  the  enormous  sums  being  proposed  for  future  Capital 
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Outlays,   it   is  imperative   that   there   should   be    centralized   long-term 
planning,  which  of  course  would  assign  priorities  to  projects. 

5.  The  figures  make  it  obvious  that  additional  tax  revenues  will 
be  needed  to  support  present  and  authorized  General  Obligations.  Fu- 
ture debt  authorizations  should  be  tied  directly  to  sources  of  possible 
future  taxes  and  specifically  to  new  taxes  in  1968.  Our  Board  counsels 
against  hasty  piece-meal  tax  legislation.  Instead,  revenue  problems 
should  be  tackled  only  after  exhaustive  studies  by  the  Governor's  pro- 
posed Tax  Commission. 


Comptroller's  Division 


In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  am  enclosing  a  brief  description 
of  the  goals  of  the  Master  Plan  for  an  Automated  Financial  Information 
System,  as  they  relate  to  the  problems  of  the  need  for  a  central  and 
reliable  source  for  Commonwealth  statistics. 

The  Comptroller's  Division  essentially  provides  accounting  services 
to  operating  and  other  central  agencies  of  the  State  Government,  to  the 
Legislature  and  the  public.  Therefore,  we  are  not  a  user  or  consumer  of 
information,  but  a  provider.  Our  responsibility  includes,  in  a  broad 
sense,  identifying  and  solving  problems  in  the  financial  information  area. 

The  Master  Plan  was  designed  on  this  basis;  i.e.  the  information 
requirements  of  the  central  executive  level  agencies,  in  their  relationships 
with  the  operating  agencies,  and  within  the  operating  agencies.  The  Plan 
is  also  directed  to  the  problem  of  communicating  effectively,  to  the  Legis- 
lative Branch,  the  financial  requirements,  and  related  plans  and  goals 
of  the  Executive  Branch. 

This  requires  a  wealth  of  data,  together  with  the  means  of  orga- 
nizing and  presenting  it.  This  is  the  essence  of  the  Master  Plan. 

The  Master  Plan  for  an 

Automated  Financial  Information  System 

Facts  Pertinent  to  Statistical  Data, 

Collection,  Storage  and  Retrieval 

1.  Five  year  term,  for  design,  development  and  installation;  completely 
operational  in  1971. 

2.  The  Automated  Financial  Information  System  will  be  comprised  of 
eleven  separate  sub-systems;  each  sub-system  to  be  installed  independ- 
ently, with  complete  mutual  system  compatibility.  This  latter  specifi- 
cation is  very  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  providing  a  source 
for  meaningful  statistics. 

3.  The  base  of  the  system  will  be  the  budget  account.  The  chart  of  ac- 
counts for  budgetary  purposes  has  been  structured  in  such  a  way  that 
it  identifies  not  only  the  level  of  the  appropriation  of  funds,  but 
higher  and  lower  levels  of  responsibility  and  function,  on  a  consistent 
basis.  The  budget  chart  of  accounts  system  will,  for  example,  identify 
the  organizational  location  of  positions,  so  that  a  functional  model 
of  the  state  organization  and  the  cost  of  services  may  be  obtained. 
The  account  code  scheme  will  also  identify  funding,  and  at  a  overall 
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state  level  a  means  of  comparing  or  bringing  together  like  items  in 
terms  of  budgets,  costs,  and  other  financial  data. 

4.  The  budget  code  scheme,  acting  as  the  base,  will  provide  the  common 
denominator  for  describing  all  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the 
Commonwealth,  in  various  categories;  e.g.  equipment,  materials  and 
supplies,  land,  buildings  and  structures,  etc.,  as  they  become  devel- 
oped in  separate  sub-systems. 

5.  State  revenues  and  receivables  will  be  given  complete  treatment.  Pro- 
jection of  revenue  and  cash  position  will  be  part  of  this  development. 

6.  A  separate,  but  compatible,  data  bank  will  be  constructed  as  the 
various  sub-systems  are  developed.  Initially  the  data  bank  will  consist 
of  the  stored  accumulation  of  statistics  generated  from  the  base 
operating  systems.  In  1971,  however,  it  is  planned  to  introduce  into 
these  statistics  other  data  which  will  serve  to  clarify  or  to  bring  life 
to  the  pure  financial  information;  e.g.  number  of  inmates,  patients; 
economic  indicators;  etc.  In  other  words,  the  data  bank  will  start  to 
become  very  useful  in  1971.  It  is  obvious  that  this  will  be  a  start.  We 
don't  consider  that  we  are  designing  or  will  design  a  finished  product. 
It  will,  in  a  sense,  be  open-ended. 

7.  When  fully  developed,  the  Automated  Financial  Information  System 
will  be  the  source  of  all  financial  data,  related  to  the  government  of 
the  Commonwealth,  including,  but  not  restricted  to  the  following: 

Cost  Data 
People: 

State  personnel,  inmates,  patients,  students,  case  loads,  etc. 

Services: 

Programs  and  activities  in  detail,  and  in  cross  section  sum- 
mary form. 

Finances: 

Long  and  short  range  revenue  projections;  cash  requirements; 
historical  financial  and  economic  data. 
Property  : 

State  Equipment;  Real  Property;  full  description  data  with 
respect  to  each. 
A  more  complete  and  detailed  description  may  be  found  in  the  docu- 
mented Master  Plan. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Development 

May  19,  1967 

Your  request  for  components  of  a  four-year  program  would  be  less 
difficult  for  any  department  other  than  that  which  is  charged  with  the 
State's  development. 

I  submit  the  following  list  of  needs: 

1.  A  carefully  prepared  and  documented  state  economic  develop- 
ment plan;  natural  resources  plan;  highways  and  transportation 
plan;  water  resources  plan,  outdoor  recreation  plan;  health 
facilities  plan.  The  economic  development  plan  to  be  done  by 
my  Department. 
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2.  Assembly  of  the  foregoing  functional  plan  (made  by  each  of  the 
responsible  operating  departments)  and  collection  into  a  Com- 
prehensive Plan  for  the  Commonwealth) .  After  the  preparation 
of  a  comprehensive  plan — a  ten-year  program  of  implementa- 
tion should  be  developed. 

3.  Capital  budget  system  for  implementing  comprehensive  plan. 

4.  An  economic  plan  for  peace — should  be  developed  for  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  is  as  important  as  a  plan  for  civil  defense. 
What  happens  when  peace  breaks  out?  Conversion  of  defense 
plants  and  electronics  to  peace  time  use.  This  is  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development — as 
soon  as  planning  funds  are  budgeted. 

Urban  Development 

5.  Funding  of  state-aided  renewal  programs  is  considerably  short 
of  commitments.  Anticipated  growth  rate  of  $90  millions  in 
project  costs — represents  sizeable  increase  of  State  needs  for 
staffing  and  review  and  budget  of  aid  funds —  (See  memo  No.  1 
attached) . 

6.  Relocation  services — for  public  taking,  for  substandard  housing, 
for  commercial  relocations  requires  major  staff  needs.  (See 
memo  No.  1) . 

7.  Active  role  of  State  in  Model  Cities  program  required  to  avoid 
federal  usurping  of  role — present  legislation  calls  for  direct  ap- 
plication from  city  to  U.  S.  Government.  State  legislation  now 
being  drafted  should  be  filed  by  June  1,  1967  to  place  new 
State-community  affairs  role  in  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Development.     (See  memo  No.  1) . 

8.  Industrial  relocation  by  public  taking  continues  as  an  extremely 
haphazard  procedure.  Economic  model  for  calculating  cost  of 
alternate  routes  for  highways  should  be  prepared  and  used.  The 
Federal  Government  in  its  EDA  and  OEO  programs  often  spends 
$5,000  per  employee,  on  a  plant  or  business  location  that  creates 
work  in  a  pocket  of  unemployment. 

Through  their  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  HUD,  they 
show  amazing  inconsistency  by  permitting  factories  to  be  taken 
by  eminent  domain  without  adequate  allowance  for  relocation 
expenses,  or  assuring  relocation  in  labor-market  areas. 

Plants  closed  in  this  way  frequently  go  out  of  business,  or 
move  out-of-state;  at  any  rate,  this  costs  federal,  state  and  local 
government  as  much  as  $1,500  per  job  to  retrain,  provide  unem- 
ployment compensation,  family  welfare,  relief,  etc.  If  a  large 
factory  results  in  a  depressed  area,  or  region,  OEO  or  EDA  gets 
called  in  at  $5,000  per  job  to  replace  the  plant  which  might 
have  stayed  in  the  area  with  an  incentive. 

I  propose  a  "personnel  re-employmertt  insurance"  which 
would  subsidize  a  plant  relocation  in  the  amount  of  $1,000  per 
employee  retained  in  a  relocation  forced  by  public  taking. 
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Industrial  Development 

9.  Industrial  location  work  requires  almost  immediate  retrieval  of 
information  from  numerous  units  of  government — state,  local 
and  national.  A  tremendous  amount  of  time  is  now  spent  by  our 
statistics  and  research  bureau  producing  local  data  and  publish- 
ing same.  Material  and  statistics  from  state  departments  and 
local  government  should  be  centrally  stored,  by  all  governments, 
and  available  for  retrieval  in  the  form  used  by  all  units  of  gov- 
ernment.   (See  memo  No.  2  attached) . 

10.  State  technical  services  for  industry — information  retrieval  of 
research  data,  also  necessary.     (See  memo  No.  2) . 

1 1 .  Land  reserves  for  future  industrial  use — twenty  years — thirty 
year  reserves — suggested  memo  No.  2.  This  is  a  land  use  phase 
of  Economic  Development  Plan. 

Tourist  Development 

12.  Promotion  is  the  only  funded  responsibility  of  the  Division  of 
Tourism  at  this  moment.  I  suggest  that  Facilities  Development 
is  a  most  urgent  need.  Promotion  increases  of  past  years  are 
saturating  facilities  and  causing  dissatisfied  tourists.  I  propose 
immediate  staffing  of  a  development  bureau  with  specialists  in 
tourist  facility  services,  design  and  financing. 

International  Trade 

13.  A  necessity  for  State  program.  Assistance  to  State  manufacturers, 
an  office  abroad  for  contracting  foreign  sales,  cooperation  with 
other  New  England  States;  and,  action  by  public  officials  in  solv- 
ing problems  of  the  Boston  Port — are  all  priority  problems. 

Science  and  Technology 

14.  As  recommended  by  the  Science  and  Technology  Committee, 
the  scientific  brainpower  of  our  Commonwealth  should  be 
brought  to  grips  with  the  "ordinary"  problems  of  State  and  local 
government.  Urban  Problems  of  all  types;  solid  waste  disposal; 
crime;  mental  health;  oceanology;  industrial  dynamics;  tech- 
nology transfer — in  a  manner  most  capable  of  use  in  our  State; 
— there  are  a  few  of  the  problems  that  should  be  given  a  very 
careful  systems  approach  by  pure  scientists. 

General  Finance 

15.  Since  industrial  financing  has  now  been  declared  to  be  a  public 
interest  (Constitutional  Amendment,  November  1966) ,  funding 
and  authority  of  Massachusetts  state  finance  laws  are  necessary. 
Hopefully,  this  will  be  done  by  the  1967  General  Court.  This 
will  then  permit  a  major  campaign  among  the  older  Massachu- 
setts firms  to  convince  them  to  refurbish  and  expand  their  old 
facilities — aiming  at  old,  obsolete  plant  users. 

Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency  should  also  have 
strengthened  legislation — allowing  use  of  State's  credit  for  long 
term  low — and  middle — income  housing.  Legislation  passed  in 
1966  needs  strengthening. 
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Memorandum  No.  1 

February  21,  1967 

I.     Title  I  Urban  Renewal  Programs 

Under  Chapter  121,  Sections  261  through  26MMM,  the  Division  of 
Urban  Renewal  administers  the  state's  responsibility  with  regard  to  the 
Federal  Title  I  Urban  Renewal  Programs  with  commitments  of  $390,- 
000,000  of  Federal  funds  plus  $30,000,000  of  State  funds,  the  latter  pay- 
able over  a  twenty-year  period.    These  programs  include: 

70  Title  I  Urban  Renewal  projects  in  planning  and  in  execution 

15  Community  Renewal  programs 

12  General   Neighborhood  Renewal  programs 

4  Feasibility  Studies 

8  Code  Enforcement  and  Demolition  programs 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  current  commitment  of  $397,151,513 
of  which  total  $88,709,319  has  been  expended.  The  balance  of  $308,- 
442,194  has  been  allocated  and  will  be  disbursed  over  the  next  few  years. 
These  figures  represent  an  increase  of  $94,092,035  in  Federal  allocations 
during  a  fifteen  month  period.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  requests  for 
allocations  from  local  communities  will  maintain  and  intensify  this  in- 
crease as  programs  available  under  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Acts  of  1965  are  effectuated. 

It  can  be  reasonably  expected  that  additional  Federal  commitments 
will  be  required  for  urban  renewal  projects  which  will  be  delineated  as 
a  result  of  existing  General  Neighborhood  Renewal  Programs.  The 
number  of  Title  I  Projects  will  also  increase  appreciably  due  to  the 
in-depth  study  of  urban  renewal  needs  indicated  upon  the  completion 
of  a  Community  Renewal  Program. 

It  is  a  reasonable  projection,  therefore,  that  this  increase  in  Title  I 
allocations  will  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  current  growth  rate  of  about 
$90,000,000  per  year. 

A.    State  Involvement 

The  Commonwealth,  through  the  Division  of  Urban  Renewal,  con- 
tributes significantly  to  the  cost  of  Federally-aided  Title  I  Urban  Re- 
newal Projects.  Section  26FFF  limits  the  annual  contribution  to  local 
communities  to  $1,500,000  and  to  $30,000,000  in  the  aggregate.  Our 
present  commitment  in  this  sphere  of  activity  would  be  quickly  ex- 
hausted should  all  the  projects  eligible  for  state  assistance  become  quali- 
fied by  appropriating  their  local  share.  In  order  to  pay  all  those  projects 
on  the  basis  of  the  Legislative  mandate  of  one-half  of  the  local  share, 
we  would  need  an  increase  in  our  annual  limitation  to  $2,800,000  and 
in  the  aggregate  to  $56,000,000.  We  have  filed  a  Bill  with  the  legislature 
to  provide  this  increase.     (Senate  527) 

II.     State-Aided  Commercial  Renewal  Program 

In  addition,  the  Division  is  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  state-aided  commercial  and  industrial  programs  which  are  ineligible 
for  Federal  funds.   For  this  program  $20,000,000  has  been  committed  in 
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the  aggregate  payable  over  a  twenty-year  period  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000 
a  year. 

The  Division  to  date  has  committed  $1,368,988  for  reimbursement 
to  communities  for  projects  already  developed  and  has  advance  planning 
grant  contracts  in  the  amount  of  $275,670.  It  is  expected  that  at  least 
$3,240,000  will  be  needed  to  develop  the  programs  presently  in  the  plan- 
ning stage.  Proposed  new  projects  and  planning  grants  represent  an 
additional  $1,644,418  leaving  a  balance  of  $13,571,225  for  communities 
interested  in  this  program. 

III.     Chapter  121 A   Corporations 

In  addition,  the  Division  is  responsible  for  the  programs  under 
Chapter  121 A  which  are  limited  dividend  non-profit  corporations,  part- 
nerships, joint  ventures,  trusts  or  individuals  and  under  this  program 
four  such  projects  are  either  completed  or  in  execution  with  a  capital 
investment  of  $17,414,100.  An  additional  four  corporations  have  applied 
to  the  Division  for  approval  representing  a  projected  capital  investment 
of  $55,085,000.  The  City  of  Boston,  the  only  Massachusetts  community 
outside  the  purview  of  the  Division,  has  ten  such  corporations  with  a 
capital  investment  of  $130,350,000. 

The  program  was  originally  conceived  to  encourage  residential  con- 
struction but  now  may  be  used  for  commercial,  industrial,  institutional, 
recreational  and  government  buildings. 

The  tax  concession  feature  of  Chapter  121 A  has  not  been  broadly 
advertised.  Many  large  commercial  and  industrial  firms  dislocated  by 
highway  or  urban  renewal  action  could  use  this  law  by  forming  a  sub- 
sidiary 121 A  realty  corporation  to  secure  the  tax  concession  and  remain 
in  the  Commonwealth. 


IV.     Relocation 

The  Division  is  also  responsible  for  the  Bureau  of  Relocation,  the 
scope  and  responsibilities  of  which  are  presented  herein: 
Magnitude  of  Displacement  in  Massachusetts 

Urban  renewal  and  highway  projects  will  displace  about  23,000 
families  during  the  next  four  years,  and  other  public  takings  by  MBTA, 
schools  and  the  like  will  add  to  the  number.1  An  additional  but  as  yet 
uncalculated  displacement  of  substantial  numbers  of  families  and  in- 
dividuals can  be  expected  from  stepped-up  code  enforcement  under  new 
legislation.  In  addition,  highway  and  renewal  programs  will  displace 
several  thousand  businesses.2 


1  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Legislative  Research  Council  report  Relocation 
Assistance  for  Persons  and  Firms  Displaced  by  Public  Action.  1962,  Table  7,  based  on 
information  submitted  by  agencies,  shows  that  37,214  families  and  3,620  businesses  are 
estimated  to  be  displaced  by  Massachusetts'  urban  renewal  and  highway  projects  from 
1961  to  1970.  See  also,  unpublished  MCP  Thesis  of  R.  G-elardin,  Residential  Reloca- 
tion Planning  in  Massachusetts.  M.I.T.,  1966,  Table  1.  The  estimate  in  this  paper 
assumes  that  the  rate  in  1961  through  1963  did  not  exceed  the  1964  rate  in  these  two 
programs. 


2  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Legislative  Research  Council,    op.  cit. 
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Statement  of  Relocation  Issues 

Difficulties  in  relocating  families  and  businesses  displaced  by  emi- 
nent domain  have  delayed  projects  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 
With  such  delays  have  come  increased  costs  of  construction,  increased 
administrative  costs  and  increased  hardships.  Problems  interfering  with 
the  achievement  of  the  objectives  of  the  State  Relocation  Law  (Chapter 
790,  Acts  of  1965)   are: 

A.  The  Acute  Shortage  of  Housing 

From  1960  to  September  1966  government  programs  in  the  Com- 
monwealth to  provide  low  rent  housing  for  non-elderly  poor  families 
did  not  provide  as  many  homes  as  were  destroyed  by  government  action 
in  the  same  period.  From  1960  to  September  1966  it  is  estimated  that 
a  minimum  of  11,200  housing  units  have  been  destroyed  by  eminent 
domain  takings.  It  is  estimated  as  a  minimum  that  almost  half  of  the 
families  displaced  were  non-elderly  families  of  low  income.  During  this 
same  period  an  estimated  maximum  of  8,800  new  public  housing  units 
were  constructed.  At  most  2,700  of  these  were  available  for  non-elderly 
families.  It  can  be  seen  that  such  programs  do  not  even  replace  units 
from  which  poor,  non-elderly  families  have  been  displaced  by  govern- 
ment action  in  the  same  period.3 

Not  only  this  but,  in  addition,  the  1960  census  estimate  of  320,000 
substandard  units,  almost  half  of  them  housing  families  with  annual 
incomes  of  less  than  $4,000,  indicates  that  the  demolition  of  low  income 
units  started  from  the  base  of  an  acute  shortage  of  decent  housing. 

The  exact  dimensions  of  the  present  housing  shortage  are  not  known 
because  there  is  no  inventory  of  housing  stock  more  recent  than  the 
1960  Census  of  Housing. 

Some  obvious  approaches  to  these  circumstances  are: 

a.  the  creation  of  an  accurate  and  contemporary  inventory  of  hous- 
ing stock  of  the  state; 

b.  increased  support  to  existing  programs  both  state  and  federal, 
for  the  creation  of  low  rent  housing  units; 

c.  new  and  expanded  programs  for  middle  income  housing; 

d.  technical  assistance  to  localities  to  assure  that  they  take  advan- 
tage of  all  existing  programs  to  preserve  and  expand  the  supply 
of  housing  at  low  and  moderate  rentals. 

B.  Discrimination 

While  less  than  3%  of  the  Commonwealth's  families  were  non- 
white,  according  to  the  1960  census,  it  is  estimated  from  data  supplied 
by  public  agencies  that  58%  of  those  families  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
in  1964-65  were  non-white.4 


3  In  the  future  the  new  federal  rent  supplement  program,  coupled  with  moderate 
income  housing,  may  be  expected  to  contribute  to  the  supply  of  units  available  to  low- 
income  people.  Families  with  annual  income  of  less  than  $4,000  are  considered  "low- 
income". 


4R.  Gelardin.   op.  cit—  Table  3,  p.  14. 
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For  Negroes  displaced  the  lack  of  an  adequate  low  rent  housing 
supply  is  aggravated  by  discriminatory  restrictions  on  their  access  to  the 
existing  housing  supply.  Effective  enforcement  of  the  State  Law  against 
Discrimination  and  of  the  requirements  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Law  of  1964  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  a  program  to  overcome  both  the 
hardships  for  families  and  the  uneconomic  delays  for  localities  involved 
in  relocation. 

C.  Business  Relocation  Problems 

Forced  moves  due  to  urban  renewal  have  had  a  negative  impact  on 
businesses.  From  data  supplied  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  business  liquidation  rate  in  1958  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  8% 
compared  with  a  liquidation  rate  of  27%  for  businesses  displaced  by 
urban  renewal  projects  completed  or  in  execution  by  1963.5  While  un- 
doubtedly in  urban  renewal  areas  a  higher  proportion  of  marginal  and 
uneconomic  units  are  present  than  the  general  business  community, 
this  rate  is  still  cause  for  concern.  The  problem  is  most  severe  for  dis- 
placed service  and  retail  establishments,  whose  liquidation  rate  of  30% 
compares  with  a  national  rate  of  7%.6 

Assuming  a  continuing  national  rate  of  business  displacements  and 
liquidations,  and  assuming  that  a  proportional  share  of  businesses  will 
be  displaced  by  renewal  in  Massachusetts,7  it  can  be  estimated  that  from 
1963  to  1972  urban  renewal  in  the  Commonwealth  will  have  displaced 
3,600  businesses  of  which  27%  or  almost  1,000  may  liquidate.  If  the 
estimated  effects  of  federal  interstate  highway  and  other  displacing 
projects  are  included,  the  total  number  of  businesses  liquidated  could 
rise  to  1,400.8  The  attendant  loss  of  jobs  from  these  program  displace- 
ments will  be  substantial.  These  estimates  do  not  include  loss  of  business 
and  jobs  through  relocation  out  of  the  community,  or  even  out  of  state. 

It  is  not  known  what  proportion  of  these  business  liquidations 
represent  merely  an  acceleration  of  an  impending  change,  but  at  least 
one  study  suggests  that  the  development  of  improved  business  relocation 
techniques  and  supportive  services  to  small  businesses  may  improve  the 
situation. 

D.  Need  for  Advanced  Planning  and  Coordination 

Advanced  planning  involving  coordination  of  state  and  local  pro- 
grams is  an  example  of  a  need  which  does  not  necessarily  require  new 
legislation  or  policy,  but  which  requires  the  urgent  administrative  at- 
tention of  state  government.    This  attention  is  needed: 

(1)  to  link  provision  of  housing  and  business  resources  with  the 
needs  of  displaced  businesses  and  people; 

(2)  to  integrate  relocation  programs  as  part  of  the  cost  benefit 
evaluation  of  government  public  works  and  urban  development 
project  planning; 

5  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development.  Un- 
published report  on  business  relocation. 


6  Ibid. 


7  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,   Bureau   of   the  Census.   1963   Census   of 
Business  * 1963  Census  of  Manufactures. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,    op.  cit. 
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(3)  to  coordinate  relocation  planning  between  displacing  projects 
occurring  in  the  same  municipality,  so  that  relocation  resources 
are  not  double  counted,  and  so  that  relocation  assistance  is 
provided  effectively  and  efficiently; 

(4)  to  coordinate  relocation  planning  on  an  area-wide  basis,  since 
the  flow  of  displaced  families  and  businesses  is  seen  to  cover 
metropolitan  areas,  often  going  from  an  on-going  project  in 
one  community  into  an  area  planned  for  demolition  in  the  near 
future  in  another  city. 

Clearly,  area-wide  advanced  planning  and  coordination,  and  pool- 
ing of  resources  can  contribute  to  more  effective  relocation  programs 
involving  less  delay,  less  cost,  and  minimization  of  the  hardships,  both 
economic  and  otherwise,  of  families  and  business  forced  to  move  by 
government  action. 

V.     The  Shortage  of  Personnel  to  Administer  Programs 

In  the  field  of  urban  affairs,  as  in  other  fields,  advance  planning 
for  solution  of  problems  must  include  the  training  of  skilled  workers 
to  administer  the  programs  devised  on  the  state  and  local  level.  Pro- 
grams already  on  the  books  are  not  used  by  all  communities  needing 
them  or  are  not  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  the  maximum  benefit, 
nor  are  they  evaluated  and  provided  with  the  resilient  state  leadership 
necessary. 

The  problems  to  which  urban-affairs  programs  are  addressed  are 
wide  ranging  and  call  for  many  diverse  skills.  To  meet  them  the  gov- 
ernment must  command  the  assistance  of  economists,  architects,  sociol- 
ogists, planners,  engineers,  persons  with  administrative  skills  in  business, 
public  administration,  accounting,  data  processing,  systems  analysis  and 
many  others.  Most  of  these  skills  are  not  now  represented  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  existing  programs,  and  no  present  activity  is  laying 
the  groundwork  for  their  inclusion  in  future  program  administration. 

In  the  urban  renewal  division  alone,  for  example,  one  $20  million 
program  for  state-aided  commercial  and  industrial  renewal  is  adminis- 
tered without  specific  staff  assignment,  because  no  funds  were  made 
available  for  its  administration,  even  with  such  funds  recruitment  of 
professional  staff  would  be  difficult. 

It  is  an  accepted  maximum  that  manpower  is  a  basic  economic  re- 
source, but  as  far  as  state  and  local  government  goes  manpower  has  been 
an  untended  and  uncultivated  field. 

Personnel  practices,  including  salaries  and  working  conditions,  for 
state  and  local  government  must  be  made  competitive  with  private  in- 
dustry. Educational  institutions  must  be  encouraged  to  promote  public 
service  as  a  profession  attractive  to  ambitious,  intelligent  young  people. 
In-service  training  programs  must  be  extensively  used  to  upgrade  the 
skills  of  present  public  servants  at  all  levels.  Above  all,  a  pride  in  pro- 
fessional accomplishment  and  in  the  public  service  itself  must  be  devel- 
oped.   All  of  these  activities  deserve  a  high  priority  in  state  planning. 

VI.     Staff 

It  is  obvious  that  with  the  magnitude  of  this  program  we  are  at 
present  inadequately  staffed  to  meet  our  total  responsibility.  Adminis- 
tration of  programs  involving  a  total  monetary  commitment,  Federal, 
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State  and  local,  in  excess  of  $550,000,000  with  a  staff  of  less  than  20  is 
highly  unrealistic. 

Our  reviews  of  solely  state-aided  commercial  and  industrial  renewal 
projects  are  carried  out  independently  by  our  staff.  This  new  increased 
activity  is  carried  out  by  the  same  personnel  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  administering  the  State's  responsibility  in  Federally-aided 
projects. 

Because  of  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  above  programs,  a  high 
degree  of  skill  and  competence  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  staff  in 
order  that  the  state  may  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  these  programs. 

We  have  also  proposed  that  the  Division  be  reorganized  to  bring 
it  into  line  with  the  Federal  organization  in  order  to  function  more 
efficiently. 

VII.      Proposed  New  Programs 

A.  State-Aid  to  Community  Renewal  Programs 

We  have  introduced  legislation  to  provide  State  Financial  Assistance 
to  Community  Renewal  Programs  which  are  in-depth  studies  of  the 
future  development  needs  of  the  community  (2623) .  This  type  of  pro- 
gram would  prepare  a  more  orderly  plan  for  the  involvement  by  the 
community  in  the  programs  available  from  the  Federal  government. 

B.  Solely  State- Aided  Commercial  and  Industrial  Renewal 

Program  Extended  to  Construction  of  Residential  Housing 

This  is  a  logical  extension  of  the  present  state-aided  program  used 
to  convert  blighted  open  areas  to  commercial  reuse.  This  program  can 
be  combined  with  the  Federal  lower-than-market-interest  mortgage  prog- 
ress (22 IDS)  to  provide  a  much  needed  relocation  resource  to  commu- 
nities involved  in  large  eminent  domain  takings. 

C.  Further  Comments 

There  is  Legislation  before  the  General  Court  which  would  pro- 
vide state  assistance  to  communities  engaged  in  the  following  types  of 
Federally  assisted  community  development  programs  by  the  Division 
of  Urban  Renewal    (H2178) . 

(a)  The  demolition  of  unsafe  structure  under  section  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  of  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  as  amended. 

(b)  Concentrated  code  enforcement  programs  under  section  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  of  said  Title  I. 

(c)  Provision  of  open-space  land  in  built-up  urban  areas  under  sec- 
tion seven  hundred  and  five  of  Title  VIII  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  as  amended. 

(d)  Urban  beautification  and  improvement  programs  under  section 
seven  hundred  and  six  of  Title  VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  sixty-one,  as  amended. 

(e)  Basic  water  and  sewer  facilities  under  section  seven  hundred 
and  two  of  Title  VII  of  the  Federal  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Act  of  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

(f)  Neighborhood  facilities  under  section  seven  hundred  and  three 
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of  Title  VII  of  the  Federal  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
(g)  Demonstration  cities  programs  under  the  Federal  Demonstra- 
tion  Cities   and   Metropolitan   Development    Act    of   nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty-six. 
All  these  programs  receive  financial  aid  from  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  H.U.D. 

The  state  assistance  for  the  above  programs  would  amount  to  one- 
half  of  the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Should  this  legislation  pass,  the  expected  involvement  by  commu- 
nities in  these  projects  should  increase  greatly  with  the  added  stimulus 
of  State  Financial  Assistance. 

Memorandum  No.  2 

In  response  to  the  request  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Economic  Advisors  to  the  Governor  to  the  Commissioner  of  Commerce 
and  Development,  the  following  outline  is  suggested. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  function  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Development  is  to  promote  and  develop  the  economy  and  employ- 
ment in  the  Commonwealth.  With  this  as  a  premise,  noting  that  the 
letter  from  Doctor  Rugina  includes  these  statements:  "The  center  of 
attention  in  this  first  draft  is  to  delineate  and  spell  out  problems  in 
regard  to  needs  and  resources."  He  continues  on  to  say,  "Statistical 
evidence,  whenever  available,  will  be  used  to  show  the  existence  or  the 
urgency  of  a  problem.  We  would  appreciate  it  if  your  Department 
would  supply  us  with  a  list  of  major  problems  that  you  may  have  at 
this  time  or  you  anticipate  during  the  next  four  years.  At  this  stage 
we  are  trying  to  develop  an  inventory  of  issues  for  the  entire  govern- 
ment and  economy  of  Massachusetts.  The  final  goal  is  to  see  the  major 
problems  of  our  State  and  economy  are  no  longer  conceived  and  treated 
piece  by  piece,  but  rather  as  issues  belonging  to  a  framework  representing 
the  whole  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  thus  make  use  of  the  new  scien- 
tific tool  of  'system  analysis.'  " 

With  this  as  a  background,  the  use  of  the  "system  analysis"  ap- 
proach suggests  the  need  for  a  central  state- wide  information  retrieval 
center  from  which  information  may  be  retrieved  from  all  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  State  Government.  This  information  can  then  be  used 
to  compute  and  find  the  direction  and  possible  solution,  including  the 
needs  and  resources  for  the  next  four  years. 

By  way  of  illustration,  while  the  employment  and  economy  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  relatively  high  at  present,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  future  fluctuations  and  population  changes,  for  while  the  birth 
rate  is  decreasing  the  availability  of  employables  will  reach  a  peak  within 
the  next  three  or  four  years.  An  information  retrieval  center  would 
enable  us  to  provide  statistical  evidence  and  support  thereof  in  short 
order. 

At  the  same  time,  consideration  might  well  be  given  to  obsolescence 
for  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the  Commonwealth  which  is  to  improve 
the  productivity  and  the  value  of  the  gross  national  production  as  now 
produced  within  the  Commonwealth.    Herein  lies  an  opportunity  to 
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take  advantage  of  the  office  of  State  Technical  Services  and  an  informa- 
tion retrieval  center  so  that  a  study  may  be  made  of  where  our  pro- 
ductive capacity  can  be  improved,  supplemented  by  new  industry.  This 
will  require  new  plant  facilities  for  commerce,  industry,  and  the  service 
trades. 

A  by-product  of  this  development  is  to  find  and  provide  land  prop- 
erly serviced  for  these  various  purposes;  for  example,  this  will  require 
the  extension  of  our  municipal  services  such  as  water,  sewer  facilities, 
transportation,  and  communications.  In  the  last  few  years,  the  Com- 
monwealth has  been  converted  from  a  low  value  added  labor  intensive 
state  to  a  high  value  added  labor  intensive  state.  To  maintain  a  high 
level  of  employment  requires  further  upgrading  of  our  educational 
facilities  from  the  technical  high  school  level  through  college  courses. 
In  addition  to  the  previously  suggested  problems  are  the  problems  of 
further  development  of  our  natural  resources  with  particular  reference 
to  our  wooded  lands  and  our  ocean  frontage.  Along  with  our  growth 
conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  give  future  consideration  to  water  and  air 
pollution,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  increasing  the  productivity  of  com- 
merce and  industry  and  the  social  by-products  resulting  from  new  con- 
struction. These  are  all  related  to  and  require  an  increase  in  both 
public  and  private  investment.  It  is  essential  that  the  Commonwealth 
plan  for  such  growth  in  an  orderly  manner. 

This  suggests  several  problems  of  concern  to  the  Commerce  and 
Development  Department  of  the  Commonwealth  much  of  which  can 
be  supported  by  reference  and  statistical  evidence  such  as  the  fact  that 
the  high  technical  nature  of  our  present  principal  products  manufac- 
tured in  a  labor  intensive  state  are,  according  to  a  prominent  Harvard 
professor,  natural  products  for  exportation.  Other  references  would 
include  the  recent  book  written  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Eisenmenger,  Vice 
President  and  Economist  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 

These  suggestions  are  respectively  submitted  for  discussion  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  addressed  to  Commissioner  Schulenberg  from 
Doctor  Rugina. 

Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 

March  9,  1967 

As  you  know,  the  Council  is  concerned  with  the  physical,  social, 
and  economic  problems,  opportunities  and  development  of  83  cities  and 
towns  lying  within  an  approximately  25-mile  radius  of  the  State  House. 
Our  views,  therefore,  probably  will  be  different  from  those  of  other 
State  agencies  from  which  you  have  solicited  statements  on  major 
problems. 

The  Council  shortly  will  be  completing  two  major  studies:  one 
dealing  with  open  space  and  recreation  in  our  Districts;  and  one  dealing 
with  a  regional  solution  to  the  problem  of  solid  waste  disposal.  Both 
studies  will  require  substantial  public  outlays  in  order  to  implement 
them.  State  assistance  is  obviously  required  in  order  to  reduce  the  local 
fiscal  burden  and  to  allow  full  implementation  within  as  short  a  time 
period  as  possible. 

Stream  pollution  abatement  and  elimination  of  air  pollution  are 
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two  other  major  areas  requiring  additional  State  action — both  in  terms 
of  legislation  and  increased  financial  assistance. 

Low  and  low-middle  income  housing  in  a  variety  of  locations  is 
another  area  requiring  major  State  effort.  While  many  new  programs 
have  been  put  on  the  books,  they  will  remain  ineffective  unless  there  is 
adequate  funding  and  development  of  innovative  regulations  and  ad- 
ministration in  carrying  them  out. 

The  Federal  government  has  recently  launched,  on  a  demonstration 
basis,  the  "Model  Cities"  program.  Nationally,  perhaps  as  many  as  60 
cities  will  be  able  to  participate  in  the  program.  The  comprehensive 
approach  called  for  by  this  program,  and  especially  the  emphasis  on 
health,  education  and  welfare  programs,  is  long  overdue.  However, 
there  is  some  concern  that,  as  presently  structured,  the  program  is  not 
adequately  geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  communities  of  100,000  or  less. 
Also,  it  will  be  several  years  before  the  Federal  program  can  be  ex- 
panded sufficiently  to  really  reach  a  large  number  of  cities  and  towns. 
Furthermore,  a  community  has  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  put  together  a  proposal  for  a  planning  grant  under  the  Model  Cities 
program. 

The  State  could  play  a  major  role  in  encouraging  the  approach 
of  "Model  Cities"  and  in  helping  to  finance,  say,  75-80%  of  the  local 
effort  to  put  together  a  proposal.  It  could  also  provide  100%  planning 
grants  to  those  communities  with  good  proposals,  but  who  either  cannot 
participate  now  because  of  the  fact  that  only  about  60  cities  will  be 
eligible  or  who  in  later  years  will  have  to  wait  months  if  not  several 
years  because  of  the  pressing  national  demand  and  inadequate  funds. 
The  State  should  also  provide  bonus  payments  in  the  form  of  block 
grants  up  to  80%  of  the  local  communities'  share  of  the  program  operat- 
ing or  construction  costs  where  such  a  community  is  not  receiving  such 
a  grant  from  the  Federal  Government.  Encouragement  of  intergovern- 
mental cooperation  should  be  stimulated  by  providing  block  grants  up 
to  95%  of  the  local  costs  where  joint  planning  and  programming  occurs. 

The  State  should  be  more  vigorously  pushing  regional  planning 
by  making  membership  mandatory  in  a  regional  district.  This  is  essen- 
tial since  Federal  requirements  for  planning  and  construction  grants 
to  local  communities  are  increasingly  going  in  the  direction  of  requiring 
participation  in  a  regional  agency.  To  accelerate  the  planning  and  pro- 
gramming within  each  region,  there  should  be  increased  State  financial 
assistance.  Such  financial  assistance  should  be  allocated  on  a  per  capita 
basis.  An  annual  fund  of  $400,000-$500,000  should  be  provided  for  re- 
gional planning.  Regional  agencies  should  be  given  a  major  co-partici- 
pant responsibility  for  the  planning  of  arterial  road  improvements  and 
the  establishment  of  priorities.  DPW  would  be  the  coordinator  where 
such  arterials  connect  one  region  with  another  and  would  remain  re- 
sponsible for  detailed  engineering  design  and  construction.  In  many 
ways,  the  regional  agencies  would  be  serving  as  consultants  to  DPW. 

Health  and  education  are  two  major  areas  of  concern.  Two  levels 
are  involved.  First  is  the  need  for  increased  manpower,  both  profes- 
sional and  non-professional,  in  the  field  health  and  educational  services. 
Second  is  the  need  for  improvements  and  innovations  in  the  delivery 
of  such  services.  Related  to  education  is  the  need  for  both  better  voca- 
tional education  and  a  major  clarification  of  the  roles  of  the  regional 
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technical  schools  which  go  through  grade  14  and  the  community  college 
program. 

The  availability  of  qualified  manpower  is  currently  a  pressing  prob- 
lem and  in  my  judgment  one  that  will  continue  to  be  so  for  a  number 
of  years.  How  to  meet  this  problem  and  at  the  same  time  solve  the 
problem  of  underemployment  and  non-participation  in  the  labor  force 
of  young  adult  and  adult  males  will  require  new  levels  of  program 
coordination  and  innovation.  Since  public  service  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  demanders  of  manpower,  and,  with  expansion  of  services  and 
programs  will  be  a  large  demander  of  professionally  trained  personnel, 
great  improvement  is  required  in  recruitment,  training,  advancement 
and  salary  structure.  In  effect,  a  real  personnel  development  program 
is,  and  increasingly  will  be,  required  to  improve  the  caliber  and  profi- 
ciency of  the  public  service  sector. 

A  whole  raft  of  new  and  expanded  approaches  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic development  would  appear  to  be  required.  However,  I  think 
that  you  are  probably  in  a  better  position  to  talk  about  those  than  I  am. 

I  hope  that  this  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the  issues  as  I  see  them 
will  be  of  assistance  in  your  task.  What  you  propose  is  ambitious,  but 
could  have  great  payoff  for  the  Commonwealth  and  its  regions. 

Department  of  Education 

April  12,  1967 

A  number  of  our  problems  are  spelled  out  in  the  Department's 
Annual  Report,  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  an  excerpted 
Chapter  I  which  includes  general  comments  from  the  Board  Chairman 
and  the  writer.  Additionally,  I  would  remind  you  of  the  $250,000  study 
which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  the  Willis-Harrington  Report  and 
the  enactment  of  Chapter  572  of  the  Acts  of  1965.  Voluminous  materials 
are  contained  in  this  report  with  reference  to  major  problems  facing 
our  schools  and  collegiate  institutions. 

Although  what  appears  below  is  an  oversimplification,  I  would 
re-emphasize  the  need  for  establishing  school  districts  on  adequate  en- 
rollment and  fiscal  bases.  We  have  come  a  long  way  on  regional  school 
planning,  but  a  substantial  amount  of  work  remains  to  be  done.  As 
an  example,  we  have  391  school  systems,  and  if  we  were  to  follow  the 
national  trend  and  the  Willis-Harrington  Report  recommendations, 
this  number  would  be  reduced  to  approximately  200. 

On  the  collegiate  scene,  our  major  problem  involves  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sufficient  number  of  places  for  qualified  students.  As  you 
know,  we  are  turning  away  many  thousands  of  applicants  because  of 
the  Commonwealth's  limited  facilities.  Here  again,  phenomenal  growth 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years,  but  the  problems  ahead  are  of  substan- 
tial magnitude. 

There  are  many  other  problems  which  could  be  listed  in  both  major 
and  minor  categories,  but  the  constraints  of  time  and  space  prevent  a 
comprehensive  analysis.  Perhaps  the  best  procedure  would  be  for  your 
Board  members  to  read  the  reports  mentioned  above  and  then  schedule 
interviews  at  which  details  could  be  presented. 
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Problems  and  Challenges 

From:  Annual  Report.    Board  of  Education  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education 

(November  15,  1966) 

The  need  for  a  viable  organization  to  administer  the  increasingly 
complex  programs  of  our  school  and  collegiate  systems  has  never  been 
more  important.  This  is  the  case  not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  through- 
out the  nation.  The  racial  issue  discussed  above  has  shaken  sister  states 
in  the  North  and  South  to  their  very  foundations.  The  urbanization 
of  our  society  has  brought  into  focus  the  deepening  problems  of  our 
cities.  On  every  side,  sharply  increasing  enrollments  have  placed  greater 
strain  on  the  physical  facilities  of  the  school  systems,  and  the  parallel 
needs  to  recruit  and  hold  qualified  teachers  for  these  enrollments  con- 
tinue to  be  perplexing  problems.  The  question  of  a  national  assessment 
or  testing  program,  the  updating  and  reshaping  of  vocational  education, 
school  district  reorganization,  and  the  proper  role  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  education;  all  could  be  added  to  the  problems  which  must 
be  faced.  We  regard  these  as  challenges  and  accept  them  under  the 
statutory  charge  to  the  Board  of  Education  as  contained  in  Section  1G 
of  Chapter  572,  i.e.,  the  purposes  of  the  Board  shall  be  to  support,  serve 
and  plan  general  education  in  the  public  schools. 

The  specifics  of  the  above  charge  reflect  in  a  small  way  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  challenge  facing  our  new  members.    The  Board: 

— Shall  be  a  communication  and  information  center  serving  all 
public  schools  in  the  commonwealth. 

— May  provide  such  necessary  services  to  local  public  schools  as  are 
beyond  their  capacity  to  support  separately. 

— Shall  provide  centralized,  state  wide,  long-range  planning  service 
for  public  schools. 

— Shall  provide  a  common  center  for  the  development,  evaluation, 
and  adaptation  of  educational  innovations  for  public  schools. 

— Shall  delineate  and  locate  such  other  supporting  services  so  as  to 
improve  the  operation  of  all  public  schools  and  the  quality  of 
their  educational  programs. 

— Shall  establish  the  minimum  length  for  a  school  day  and  the  mini- 
mum number  of  days  in  the  school  year.  ■  ■■...•■ 

— Shall  approve  the  educational  standards  for  appointments  for  pro- 
fessional personnel  in  the  public  schools. 

— Shall  establish  maximum  pupil- teacher  ratios  for  classes  in  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

—Shall  establish  the  permissible  and  mandatory  ages  for  school  at- 
tendance and  shall  consider  the  advisability  of  raising  the  mini- 
mum age  for  attendance  in  the  first  grade  to  the  national  average 
"age"  for  such  attendance. 

— Shall  establish  minimum  educational  standards  for  .  all  courses 
which  public  schools  require  their  students  to  take. 

—Shall  establish  minimum  standards  for  all  public  school  buildings, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  fifteen  of  chapter  one  hundred 
and  forty-three.  <:  v 

^-Shall  evaluate  annually  the  efficacy  of  the  state  aid  formula  and 
shall  recommend  such  changes  in  it  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  r 
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— May  withhold  state  and  federal  funds  from  school  committees 
which  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  law  relative  to  the 
operation  of  the  public  schools  or  any  regulation  of  said  board 
authorized  in  this  section. 

— Shall  develop  plans  for  education  to  meet  state  needs,  and  shall 
be  the  planning  and  approving  authority  for  federal  programs  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  commonwealth. 

— Shall  see  to  it  that  all  school  committees  comply  with  all  laws 
relating  to  the  operation  of  the  public  schools  and  in  the  event 
of  noncompliance  the  commissioner  of  education  shall  refer  all 
such  cases  to  the  attorney  general  of  the  commonwealth  for  ap- 
propriate action  to  obtain  compliance. 

— Shall  annually,  on  or  before  November  fifteenth,  report  to  the 
governor  and  to  the  general  court  its  acts  and  decisions  during 
the  preceding  year  with  recommendations  for  the  ensuing  year, 
and,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  January,  distribute  to  the 
chairman  of  each  school  committee  in  the  commonwealth  a  copy 
of  such  report,  and  statistics  showing  the  performance  of  the 
public  schools. 

— Shall  establish  the  functions,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  each 
division  established  by  it  and  of  the  personnel  thereof. 

— Shall  appoint  advisory  committees  in  the  areas  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  special  education,  and  may  appoint  advisory  commit- 
tees for  each  of  its  divisions  and  for  each  other  curriculum  area. 

— May  collect  and  maintain  information  from  any  public  school 
system  in  the  commonwealth  relevant  to  its  work  or  requested  of 
it  by  the  advisory  council  on  education. 

— May  receive  allotments  for  the  commonwealth  from  federal  pro- 
grams in  aid  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  vocational  education 
and  may  direct  the  disbursement  of  such  funds  and  state  aid  funds 
in  accordance  with  law. 

— May  seek  relevant  information  from  other  states  and  institutions 
and  from  other  departments,  divisions,  authorities,  and  agencies 
within  the  commonwealth. 

— May  seek,  accept,  and  administer  specific  grants  from  private  foun- 
dations and  federal  agencies.  Said  grants  shall  be  kept  in  a  sepa- 
rate fund  in  the  state  treasury  and  shall  be  disbursed  by  the  state 
treasurer  at  the  direction  of  the  board  and  pursuant  to  its  au- 
thority. 

— May  employ,  from  time  to  time,  such  consultants  and  experts  as 
the  commissioner  may  recommend  to  study  specific  matters  of 
concern  to  the  department. 

In  spite  of  the  very  limited  time  since  the  Board  took  office,  a  num- 
ber of  significant  actions  already  have  been  taken.  As  an  example,  a 
kindergarten  study  committee  has  been  appointed  in  line  with  the  above 
charge  to  establish  mandatory  ages  for  school  attendance.  At  present 
only  one-third  of  the  public  school  systems  operate  kindergartens.  As- 
suming that  support  for  these  most  worthwhile  programs  will  follow  the 
study,  any  Board  decision  will  have  substantial  impact  on  two  out  of 
every  three  communities  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Another  example  of  far-reaching  Board  policies  under  the  new  Act, 
involves  the  raising  of  minima  concerning  the  school  day  and  school 
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year.   As  early  as  March  29,  1966,  the  following  directive  was  forwarded 

to  all  school  officials: 

Following  a  comprehensive  $250,000  survey  by  a  Special 
Commission  established  for  the  purpose,  the  General  Court  en- 
acted Chapter  572  of  the  Acts  of  1965.  Among  other  respon- 
sibilities charged  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  under  this 
Act  are  those  which  mandate  that  it  shall  " . . .  support,  serve 
and  plan  general  education  in  the  public  schools. . .  ."  More 
specifically  for  the  purposes  at  hand,  Section  1G  reads  as  fol- 
lows: "The  board  shall  establish  the  minimum  length  of  a 
school  day  and  the  minimum  number  of  days  in  the  school 
year." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Commission  and  the 
General  Court  desired  the  establishment  of  higher  standards 
as  soon  as  the  newly  appointed  Board  was  operational.  In  fact 
the  legislative  proposal  as  filed  originally  spelled  out  the  spe- 
cifics such  as:  "The  school  year  shall  consist  of  185  days  of  actual 
school  attendance  for  pupils  between  September  1  and  June  30; 
school  districts  shall  provide  a  half  day  of  kindergarten  for  185 
days  between  September  1  and  June  30,  with  attendance  per- 
missive; and  the  compulsory  education  age  for  mandatory  at- 
tendance shall  be  set  at  age  six  with  immediate  implementa- 
tion. .  /';  etc. 

In  view  of  the  above  charges  the  Board  plans  to  organize 
Task  Forces  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  several  problem 
areas  and  recommending  higher  standards.  These  Task  Forces 
will  be  broadly  representative  and  will  include  school  commit- 
tee members,  superintendents  of  schools,  lay  citizens,  et  al. 

Of  immediate  concern  to  the  Board  are  standards  which 
can  be  considered  functional  until  the  studies  of  the  Task  Forces 
are  completed.  The  former  Board  of  Education  recommended 
such  standards  in  a  September  1,  1958  advisory  to  the  Common- 
wealth's school  systems.    They  are  as  follows: 

PROVIDING  A  FULL  SCHOOL  DAY  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Elementary  Schools  shall  operate  not  less  than  5  hours  daily, 
exclusive  of  lunch  or  other  recess. 

Secondary  Schools  shall  operate  not  less  than  5i/2  hours  daily, 
exclusive  of  lunch  or  other  recess. 

PROVIDING  FOR  A  FULL   YEAR  OF  INSTRUCTION 

All  schools  (elementary  and  secondary)  shall  operate  at  least  180 
days,  exclusive  of  vacations,  in  each  school  year. 

Many  schools  are  well  beyond  the  above  stated  minima,  and 
the  Board  commends  them  for  providing  educational  services  in 
full  measure.  However,  Department  reports  indicate  that  there 
are  other  schools  which  presently  do  not  meet  these  standards. 

EFFECTIVE  SEPTEMBER  1, 1966  ALL  SCHOOLS  WILL  BE 
REQUIRED  TO  MEET  THE  MINIMUM  DAILY  AND 
YEARLY  OPERATING  STANDARDS  OUTLINED  ABOVE. 

We  hope  that  it  is  understood  clearly  that  the  former  Board 
could  only  recommend  standards,  but  that  the  present  Board 
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has  statutory  authority  to  mandate  such  standards.  This  memo- 
randum should  serve  to  notify  all  school  authorities  concerning 
these  minima  which  become  effective  for  the  1966  - 1967  school 
year.  We  know  that  you  share  our  goal  of  quality  education  for 
every  child  resident  in  the  Commonwealth  and  that  you  will 
continue   to  cooperate   in  seeking  its  attainment. 

Conclusion 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead  other  policies  designed  to  improve 
education  must  be  considered  and  enacted.  Many  will  call  for  a  reshaping 
of  our  school  and  collegiate  systems  in  keeping  with  what  has  been  called 
education's  necessary  revolution.  Even  the  slightest  of  changes  will  dis- 
turb the  traditionists  and  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo.  The  new  look 
will  not  come  easily. 

It  should  be  made  clear,  also,  that  the  Board  needs  proper  tools  to 
complete  the  assignment  wisely  and  well.  Among  these  are  adequate 
funds,  staffing,  modern  facilities  to  house  its  programs,  and  the  right  of 
self-determination.  If  it  is  to  be  hamstrung  with  endless  and  picayune 
regulations,  and  enmeshed  in  a  tangle  of  governmental  red  tape,  the 
chances  of  complete  success  become  increasingly  remote.  Already  the 
members  are  aware  of  the  imperative  need  for  the  highest  degree  of 
autonomy.  Currently  the  Department  is  an  island  of  fiscal  dependence 
in  an  academic  sea  of  fiscal  independence.  Public  school  systems,  the 
state's  collegiate  institutions,  educational  foundations  and  a  myriad  of 
other  agencies  associated  with  learning  activities  enjoy  a  hard  won 
freedom  of  operation.  In  today's  competitive  marketplace  we  must  be 
accorded  the  same  advantages,  and  the  Board  is  filing  a  legislative  pro- 
posal to  bring  this  about.  Broad  public  support  for  the  measure  is 
solicited. 

Regardless  of  the  inevitable  roadblocks  and  barriers  to  progress,  the 
goal  of  quality  education  for  all  children  and  youth  is  worthy  of  our 
continuing  and  untiring  efforts.  Paraphrasing  an  appropriate  historical 
reference,  "We  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight."  A  sense  of  mission  and  a 
full  commitment  to  its  attainment  are  apparent  to  even  the  most  casual 
observer.  Our  pledge  to  be  of  service  can,  and  should,  be  engrossed  in 
bold  letters  on  the  official  records  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Proposed  Community  Service  Program 

September  23,  1966 

REFERENCE:  a)  Community  Service  and  Continuing  Education 
Programs   (Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965) 

INTRODUCTION:  This  proposal  is  essentially  the  response  of 
the  Manager  of  the  Brockton,  Massachusetts  Chamber  of  Commerce 
when  asked,  "What  is  your  greatest  problem?" 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  regional  development  and  community 
services  in  the  Greater  Brockton  Area,  in  part  a  consequence  of  Federal 
aid  and  grant  requirements.  Business  and  civic  leaders  have  expressed 
an  interest  in  establishing  a  central  focal  point  to  undertake  a  continu- 
ing program  of  regional  and  economic  development  planning.  The  area 
has  long  regarded  itself  as  receiving  less  than  its  proportionate  share  of 
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urban  development  assistance  and  other  forms   of  State   and   Federal 
aid.    The  area  itself  has  failed  to  mobilize  its  full  leadership  potential. 

The  creation  of  a  new  regional  community  college  in  the  Brockton 
Area  represents  an  opportunity  for  providing  a  vehicle  for  focusing  ef- 
fective attention  on  urban,  human,  and  economic  problems  of  the  region. 
The  capability  of  a  small  regional  institution  of  higher  education  to 
undertake  these  tasks  will  be  multiplied  by  establishing  a  formal  co- 
operative linkage  with  a  nearby  major  urban  university.  This  will  be 
a  unique  service  program  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

1.  The  institutional  representative  who  will  maintain  liaison  with 
the  Commission  is 

John  Murray,  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University 
Director  Division  of  Business  Administration 

assisted  by  the  Assistant  to  the  President,  Massasoit  Community  College. 

2.  Problem:  How  can  we  best  use  a  regional  community  college  to 
assemble  and  focus  the  Greater  Brockton  Area  regional  resources  to 
support  and  improve  the  regional  economy?  How  can  this  objective  be 
achieved  by  augmenting  community  college  capabilities  through  devel- 
opment of  formal  linkages  with  a  major  urban  university? 

The  specific  goals  of  this  proposed  community  service  program  are: 

a)  To  define  the  area  and  its  relationships  to  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council  of  Boston,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
the  New  England  Region. 

b)  To  identify  improved  approaches  to  economic  development  pro- 
grams used  elsewhere  in  the  New  England  Region  which  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  Greater  Brockton  Area. 

c)  To  develop  cooperative  relations  in  the  community  services  pro- 
grams with  State  and  private  educational  institutions  in  the  South  Shore, 
South  Suburban  and  Southwest  Suburban  Areas. 

d)  To  develop  and  to  test  a  cooperative  arrangement  between  the 
Community  College  service  effort  and  one  or  more  major  urban  uni- 
versities. 

e)  To  identify  the  chief  natural  and  human  resources  of  the  Greater 
Brockton  Area,  the  Region's  problems,  and  the  potentials  for  competi- 
tive development. 

f)  To  set  up  a  reference  library  and  a  referral  service  on  economic 
development  problems  including  advice  on  intergovernmental  programs 
and  distribution  of  appropriate  publications. 

g)  To  provide  a  program  of  seminars  for  the  business  community, 
city,  state  and  town  officials  in  the  Greater  Brockton  Area  leading  to 
dissemination  of  information  available  on  development  and  productive 
discussions. 

3.  Time,  Cost  and  Administration 

a)  Starting  date  January  1,  1967 

b)  Completion  date  June  30,  1968 

c)  The  principal  investigator  for  this  community  service  program 
will  be  made  available  through  either  Boston  College  or  Boston 
University.  The  investigator  would  be  assisted  by  a  senior-clerk 
stenographer  in  facilities  provided  by  the  College.  An  audito- 
rium-gymnasium, cafeteria,  and  nearby  private  restaurant  are 
available  for  conferences  and  seminars. 
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4.  Estimated  Budget   (January  1,  1967 -July  30,  1968) 

Salaries:  Grant  College 

Institutional  representatives 

(equivalent  i/2  time  1  man)  $  8,000 

1  full-time  staff  member  $21,000 

1  senior-clerk  stenographer  6,500 

Consultant  fees 

Area  Development  Center  3,000 

Boston  University 

Regional   Board  of  Community  Colleges  1,500 

Guest  lecturers  1,500 

Office  and  Conference  Facilities  4,500 

Conference,  meals,  travel  2,000 

Publications,   distribution  1,000 

Mailing,  telephone,  office  supplies  500 

$37,000  $12,500 

TOTAL  $49,500 

Massasoit  Community  College 

The  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth 

March  1,  1967 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  February  14,  1967,  our  major  needs  are 
as  follows: 

1.  A  modernization  of  our  whole  operation  in  the  Corporations 
Division,  beginning  with  a  systems  study  by  a  good  consulting  firm. 
In  this  division  we  collect  almost  $3,000,000  in  fees  and  process  over 
100,000  documents  per  year  which  must  be  indexed  and  made  avail- 
able as  public  records.  We  are  operating  efficiently  but  using  old- 
fashioned  methods. 

This  would  be  of  great  good  to  the  whole  state  and  should  be 
given  high  priority. 

2.  A  large  scale  program  of  microfilming  of  corporation  records 
and  vital  records  and  a  modern  record  retrieval  system.  We  are  now 
microfilming  on  our  own  but  need  outside  help  to  attack  the  huge 
backlog  of  records  accumulated  through  the  years.  We  have  asked 
for  $40,000  per  year  for  five  years,  but  have  not  received  the  money 
in  our  annual  departmental  appropriation. 

All  of  these  records  are  of  great  and  basic  importance  to  the 
state  and  the  keeping  of  them  should  be  a  model  for  record  keeping 
in  general. 

3.  A  revision  and  standardization  of  salaries  of  division  heads. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  division  heads  ranging  from  Grade  14 
to  Grade  24.  We  advocate  an  equitable  system  which  would  place 
the  major  division  heads  in  Grade  20  and  the  minor  division  heads 
in  Grade  18.  This  would  achieve  a  stabilized  situation  and  boost 
morale. 
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The  Office  of  the  Auditor 

February  17,  1967 

You  recently  requested  of  us  a  statement  of  the  problems  which  the 
Department  may  be  expected  to  encounter  during  the  next  four  years. 
In  this  connection  we  submit  the  following  information. 

The  work  of  the  Department  has  expanded  considerably  during  the 
past  several  years  and  may  be  expected  to  grow  even  further  during  the 
years  ahead  as  the  legislature  creates  new  State  agencies,  authorities,  etc., 
which  must  be  audited  by  this  Department.  The  problems  which  the 
Department  has  experienced  in  recent  years  and  which  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  exist  in  the  future  are  as  follows: 

1.  Recruitment  of  Qualified  Personnel.  The  Department  is  expe- 
riencing difficulty  in  obtaining  qualified  personnel  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  position  of  Junior  Field  Accountant.  The  starting  salary  for  this 
position  is  lower  than  the  salary  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by 
private  industry,  and,  as  a  result,  not  too  many  college  graduates  are 
taking  the  State  civil  service  examinations.  In  addition,  because  it  takes 
six  months  to  establish  a  civil  service  list,  prospective  candidates  are  ac- 
cepting immediate  employment  in  private  industry. 

2.  Loss  of  Experienced  Personnel  to  Other  State  Agencies.  Because 
of  their  extensive  background  in  State  accounting  and  fiscal  procedure, 
many  of  the  more  experienced  accountants  in  the  Department  have  ac- 
cepted better  paying  positions  in  other  State  Departments — i.e.  Educa- 
tion, Mental  Health,  Metropolitan  District  Commission.  The  drain  can 
be  expected  to  continue  into  the  future  as  the  educational  and  mental 
health  facilities  continue  to  expand  and  the  need  for  qualified,  trained 
personnel  increases. 

3.  Need  for  Additional  Accountant  Personnel.  The  number  of 
audits  made  by  the  Department  in  recent  years  are  listed  below — note  the 
steady  increase. 

Housing  and 
Fiscal  State  Redevelopment 

Year  Agencies  Authorities 

1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


210 

95 

214 

97 

219 

100 

240 

108 

247 

163 

271 

165 

265 

167 

For  the  1967  fiscal  year,  17  new  audits  have  been  scheduled  to  be 
made.  In  addition,  Senate  Bill  1035  recently  enacted  by  the  Special 
Session  of  the  legislature  reorganizes  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
and  creates  approximately  37  new  State  agencies  to  be  audited.  Obvi- 
ously, if  the  Department  is  to  successfully  conclude  its  annual  audit  com- 
mitments the  number  of  accountants  in  the  Department  will  have  to  be 
increased. 
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Unless  the  salary  schedule  for  employees  of  the  Department  is  in- 
creased to  a  more  realistic  level,  and  the  number  of  competent  field  men 
is  increased  to  meet  the  constantly  expanding  number  of  audits  required, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  work  performed  by  the  Department  will  suffer 
considerably  in  quality  as  the  scope  of  audits  will  have  to  be  curtailed. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  any  weakening  of  the  organization  of 
the  Department  of  the  State  Auditor  will  be  detrimental  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Commonwealth.  The  best  control  that  the  taxpayers  can 
achieve  over  the  disposition  of  their  tax  dollar  is  a  Department  of  the 
State  Auditor  with  trained  and  experienced  personnel  who  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  review  and  pass  judgment  on  the  management  practices  of  the 
operating  officials. 

Department  of  Corporations  and  Taxation 

June  9,  1967 

The  following  is  in  reply  to  your  request  for  a  list  of  problems  for 
the  "Four- Year  Program." 

A.  Personnel 

1.  Difficult  to  obtain  and  retain  capable  people  in  the  EDP  and 
other  areas. 

2.  Need  internal  and  external  training  programs. 

3.  Too  many  required  technical  functions  known  and  performed 
by  too  few  people,  without  "back-ups." 

4.  Cumbersome  personnel  requirements 

B.  Systems 

1.  Too  much  "paper"   (including  cards)   required. 

2.  Too  many  people  and  too  much  space  involved  with  "paper" 
of  little  or  no  value. 

3.  Management  improvements,  internal  and  external. 

C.  Coordination 

1.  Need  regular  State  Executive  Board  meetings  with  compulsory 
attendance  of  Department  heads. 

2.  Need  to  expand  relations  and  conformity  with  other  States  and 
the  U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

3.  Local  full  and  fair  cash  value  and  local  aid  equalized  valuation 
problems. 

The  Appellate  Tax  Board 

I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  dated  February 
9,  1967,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  second  paragraph,  in  which 
you  indicate  "the  center  of  attention  in  this  draft  is  to  delineate  and 
spell  out  problems  in  regard  to  needs  and  resources." 

First  of  all,  it  seems  that  the  present  set-up  of  this  Board  is  ". . .  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  tax  court  .  .  ."  as  set  forth  in  Abraham  Cohen, 
trustee,  vs.  Assessors  of  Boston,  as  promulgated  March  5,  1962  -  May  4, 
1962.  And  as  such  is  functioning  as  of  this  date  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
immediate  problem  faces  us.    What  the  future  may  bring,  however,  is 
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an  unknown  quantity,  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  distribution  of  the 
sales  tax  money  to  the  various  cities  and  towns  is  appealable  to  this 
Board.  In  such  instances  this  Board  is  a  court  of  last  resort  as  its  deci- 
sions under  the  statute  are  final. 

Appeals  from  the  sales  tax  itself,  as  between  the  Commonwealth 
and  those  charged  with  assessing  and  collecting  the  sales  tax  from  the 
purchasers  where  a  sales  tax  is  applicable,  are  to  this  Board.  How  many 
of  those  appeals  we  will  get  in  the  future  is  something  which  is  difficult 
to  predict  as  of  this  writing.  Experience  will  have  to  be  the  criteria  for 
any  programs  of  the  future  which  may  become  necessary  to  facilitate 
our  functions. 

All  taxes  that  are  assessable  in  this  Commonwealth,  such  as  State 
taxes,  city  or  town  taxes,  are  appealable  to  the  Appellate  Tax  Board,  and 
the  Appellate  Tax  Board  is  the  last  fact-finding  body  in  any  event,  ap- 
peals from  our  decisions  going  directly  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
on  questions  of  law  only.  What  effect  the  various  revaluations  in  the 
cities  and  towns  will  have  upon  the  number  of  appeals  filed  with  this 
Board  is  anybody's  guess.  If  anything — if  I  am  required  to  do  so — I 
would  hazard  the  guess  that  our  work  load  will  increase  tremendously. 
The  complexity  of  the  present  tax  laws  together  with  those  which  might 
very  well  be  enacted  by  the  Legislature  as  the  result  of  receiving  tax 
income  from  additional  sources  might  well  require  some  rather  exhaus- 
tive research  at  some  future  date.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  be 
more  definitive,  but  I  am  certain  that  you  fully  realize  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  so  at  this  time. 

Department  of  Labor  and  Industries 

April  13,  1967 

The  following  are  problems  related  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industries: 

Funds  to  Execute  Enacted  Legislation 

The  General  Court  enacted  a  new  statute  regulating  all  employ- 
ment agencies  under  Chapter  729  of  the  Acts  of  1966,  which  inserted 
new  sections  46 A  to  46R  inclusive  of  Chapter  140  of  the  General  Laws. 
The  Law  became  effective  December  11,  1966.  The  effective  date  of  the 
law  provided  all  of  the  requirements  but  neglected  to  provide  the  im- 
plements to  carry  them  out  with.  The  funds  for  the  necessary  staff,  quar- 
ters, and  equipment  were  not  provided.  At  present  the  required  duties 
are  being  fulfilled,  to  the  extent  possible,  by  one  employee.  In  some 
instances  accompanying  funds  are  necessary  to  execute  the  enacted  law 
with  a  delayed  comprehensive  analysis  to  ensure  proper  function. 

The  Filling  of  Vacancies  on  a  Permanent  Basis 

In  many  instances  the  deliberate  and  dilatory  procedure,  necessary 
in  order  to  receive  a  permanent  replacement,  disheartens  and  induces 
disorder.  The  long  interval  of  approval  necessitates,  in  most  instances, 
two  periods  of  training  and  a  positive  interruption  of  duties,  with  an 
added  work  load.  This  is  enkindled  to  a  greater  degree  by  the  increasing 
number  of  eligible  office  clerks  declining  or  forfeiting  employment  in 
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State  Service.    Which,  in  reality,  reduces  the  selection  of  a  permanent 
replacement  to  a  bare  minimum. 

Interior  Fumes 

The  problem  of  fumes  from  the  combustion  of  fuels  inside  confined 
spaces.  Basically  this  is  air  pollution  on  a  small  scale,  affecting  only 
selected  persons  for  limited  periods  of  time.  The  concentration,  how- 
ever, of  the  various  combustion  products  would  frequently  exceed  by  a 
wide  margin  those  which  are  observed  in  the  outside  air,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  Division  of  Occupational  Hygiene, 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  is  cooperating  on  an  informal  basis 
with  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  which  is  studying  atmospheric 
pollution  in  general. 

Division  of  Employment  Security 

March  27,  1967 

In  response  to  your  request  we  have  carefully  considered  the  areas 
in  which  changes  in  our  economic  life  may  occur  through  1970,  and 
the  major  problems  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  may  encounter. 

As  you  know  the  work  loads  of  this  agency  are  most  responsive  to 
changes  in  the  economy  and  that  it  must  shift  emphasis  to  keep  pace 
with  the  levels  of  employment  and  unemployment.  It  also  has  the  con- 
tinuing concern  to  facilitate  the  greatest  possible  utilization  of  all  of  our 
human  resources. 

Looking  ahead  to  1970  we  must  consider  the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  a  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  and  the  attendant  economic 
adjustment  which  would  affect  the  level  of  employment  in  the  Common- 
wealth; the  possible  pause  in  the  economic  trend  which  may  occur  at 
some  time  other  than  that  which  would  coincide  with  the  cessation  of 
hostilities;  the  known  natural  increase  in  the  labor  force  which  will 
number  up  to  50,000  new  entrants  a  year;  the  continued  and  possible  in- 
crease in  Federally  financed  and  state  or  locally  operated  programs  to 
improve  the  employability  of  disadvantaged  and  other  members  of  the 
work  force;  and  the  continuation  of  those  programs  related  to  manpower 
planning,  development  and  training. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  we  find  the  following  major 
problems  could  be  expected  to  materialize: 

1.    Lack  of  coordination  of  state  agencies  in  the  fields  of  health, 
education,  welfare,  commerce  and  labor. 

There  can  be  an  overlapping  of  responsibilities  and  a  duplication 

of  effort  in  some  of  the  Federal-State  programs  now  in  effect,  or 

to  be  expected  in  the  future. 

In  some  Federal-State  programs  two  or  more  state  agencies  have 

divided  responsibilities  but  the  individual  responsibilities  must 

be  coordinated.   At  the  present  time  such  coordination  must  be 

worked  out  between  the  department  heads  involved.    This  is 

not  the  best  arrangement. 

Closely  allied  to  the  problem  of  lack  of  coordination,  is  the 

problem  of  lack  of  communications  between  the  various  state 

departments  in  the  fields  of  health,  education,  welfare,  commerce 
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and  labor.  As  society  becomes  more  complex,  so  do  the  respon- 
sibilities of  these  departments  and  the  closer  their  inter-relation- 
ship. At  the  present  time  there  are  no  established  lines  of  com- 
munications between  these  various  departments,  except  the  in- 
formal exchange  between  some  department  heads  when  specific 
programs  or  problems  arise.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
some  rather  simple  method  of  communications  could  be  for- 
mulated by  a  coordinating  agency. 

2.  Lack  of  control  of  some  Federally  financed  programs  which  are 
operated  on  a  contract  basis  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  individual  public  or  private  community  agencies  but  with 
certain  responsibilities  assigned  to  a  state  department,  such  as  the 
Division  of  Employment  Security. 

A  state-level  control  or  authorizing  body  could  prevent  problems 
from  arising  in  budgetary,  personnel  assignment,  audit  control  of 
expenditures  and  similar  areas. 

3.  The  lack  of  continuing,  reliable  information  on  occupational 
trends  or  occupational  labor  market  information. 

This  could  be  accomplished  through  a  pooling  of  resources 
and/or  technical  procedures  of  various  state  agencies.  Such  oc- 
cupational information  would  be  most  useful  to  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  in  its  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing programs. 

(Note:  The  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  Department  of 
Education  is  a  partner  in  MDTA.) 

Such  occupational  information  should  be  most  valuable  to  ad- 
ministrators of  school  systems  and  colleges  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth in  the  planning  of  curricula. 

Such  information  is  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work 
force  is  expected  to  have  a  natural  increase  of  up  to  50,000  a  year. 

4.  Recruiting  problems  of  qualified  technical,  administrative  or 
professionally  trained  personnel. 

The  duty  requirements  of  many  positions  in  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security  have  advanced  to  much  higher  levels  in 
the  past  few  years  and  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  advance 
in  the  future.  This  is  due,  in  most  instances,  to  the  advancement 
in  techniques,  computerization,  etc.  In  the  past  the  Division  has 
been  able  to  cope  with  the  situation  through  in-service  and  out- 
service  training  of  its  long-time  career  employees.  Unfortunately, 
a  large  percentage  of  these  employees  have,  or  will  retire  in  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  In  the  last  few  years  extreme  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  recruiting  qualified  replacements  at  en- 
try levels.  It  is  important  that  some  consideration  be  given  to 
stimulating  the  recruitment  of  qualified  personnel  and  furnish- 
ing proper  incentives  to  interest  them  in  becoming  career  em- 
ployees rather  than  having  them  consider  an  appointment  as  a 
stepping-stone  in  a  position  in  private  industry. 
The  Division  of  Employment  Security  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
planning  and  applying  systems  analysis  to  its  operations.  With 
the  Division's  new  computer,  that  should  be  operational  in  the 
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near  future,  such  systems  analysis  could  easily  be  extended  into 
other  areas,  such  as  management  and  information  problems.  To 
do  this,  however,  would  require  the  acquisition  of  research  sys- 
tems analysis  but  there  have  been  problems  that  remain  unre- 
solved with  other  administrative  departments  of  the  state  govern- 
ment. 

5.  Obtaining  relatively  short-term  employees  quickly  to  meet  sud- 
den, sharp  increases  in  work  loads. 

As  mentioned  above  the  work  loads  of  the  Division  of  Employ- 
ment Security  are  most  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  economic  pic- 
ture. For  example,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  would  mean  a 
cutback  in  defense  contracts  and  the  lay-off  of  large  numbers  of 
workers  who  would  file  claims  for  unemployment  insurance.  The 
Division  would  need  a  substantial  increase  in  personnel  to  meet 
the  sudden  rise  in  claims.  Normal  procedures  that  must  be  car- 
ried out  through  the  Commission  of  Administration  and  Finance 
and  the  Division  of  Civil  Service  takes  weeks  to  accomplish.  A 
more  flexible  and  fast  working  method  has  been  needed  for  a 
number  of  years  and  is  still  needed.  Other  states  have  such  stand- 
by procedures  that  have  worked  well  and  have  not  interfered 
with  standard  personnel  procurement  procedures. 
Most  of  the  positions  referred  to  here  are  of  a  clerical  nature  or 
slightly  above. 

6.  Lack  of  any   coordinated  state-wide  program  for  management 
training. 

As  mentioned  in  item  #4  above,  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security  has  had,  and  will  continue  to  have  a  large  number  of 
its  long-time  career  employees  retire  from  state  service.  Many 
of  these  retirees  are  in  management  level  positions.  Their  re- 
placements need  management  training.  Through  our  in-service 
training  we  have  been  able  to  do  some  training  in  this  field  but 
the  best  training  would  be  through  out-service  training  methods. 
This  problem  must  be  present  in  many  other  state  departments. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  coordinated  state-wide  pro- 
gram of  management  training  could  be  established  through  one 
or  more  of  the  universities  or  colleges  in  the  state.  Such  a 
training  program  should  be  of  a  continuing  nature,  rather  than 
a  one-time  program,  as  appointments  are  constantly  being  made 
to  management  level  positions. 

7.  Lack  of  availability  of  consultants  in  the  fields  of  management 
and  systems  analysis. 

If  a  state  agency,  such  as  the  Commission  of  Administration  and 
Finance,  had  a  team  of  consultants  in  these  fields  which  could 
be  called  upon  to  advise  the  personnel  of  the  various  state  de- 
partments on  problems  of  management,  system  analysis,  files, 
storage,  methods  of  operation,  controls,  etc.,  many  problems 
could  be  solved.  An  important  aspect  of  such  advice  would  be 
the  objective  approach  such  a  team  could  bring  into  a  state 
department.  Such  consultants  could  also  recommend  successful 
operations,  methods  and  equipment  used  by  private  industry. 
They  could  also  recommend  action  to  be  taken  on  the  depart- 
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ment  level  in  such  matters  of  group,  or  individual  training  to 
facilitate  the  installation  or  operation  of  new  methods  or  equip- 
ment. Through  the  work  of  such  a  team  of  management  and 
system  analysis  a  greater  standardization  of  many  common  func- 
tions of  the  various  state  departments  could  be  achieved  and 
possibly  some  centralization  of  certain  functions  or  services. 

These  seven  points  constitute  the  major  problem  areas  that  can  be 
anticipated  at  this  time.  Others  will  occur  as  we  live  in  a  dynamic  period 
and  the  challenge  of  changing  economies  are  a  way  of  life  to  those  in 
the  Division  of  Employment  Security. 

Division  of  Fisheries  and  Game 

May  5,  1967 

I  wish  to  apologize  for  my  delay  in  answering  your  letter  of  April 
4th.  Following  please  find  a  summary  of  four  major  problems  this 
Division  is  faced  with: 

Our  most  immediate  problem  is  broadening  our  financial  base  of 
operation.  The  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Game  is  the  legal  agency 
under  Chapter  21  of  the  General  Laws  for  administering  the  Common- 
wealth's wildlife  resources.  Present  programs  are  financed  entirely 
through  taxation  on  sportsmen  which  includes  hunting,  fishing  and 
trapping  licenses,  a  federal  excise  tax  on  arms  and  ammunition  and 
one  fifth  of  one  percent  of  the  gasoline  tax  receipts  representing  motor 
boat  fuel  used  by  sportsmen.  Each  year,  the  division  is  required  to 
devote  more  of  its  funds  and  time  to  wildlife  matters  affecting  the  gen- 
eral public  other  than  sportsmen.  A  few  examples  include  (1)  Coor- 
dinating wildlife  programs  with  other  federal  and  state  programs  based 
on  over  twenty  recently  enacted  Federal  and  State  laws.  (2)  Providing 
hatchery  reared  fish  to  an  estimated  one-quarter  million  children  who 
pay  no  license  fee.  (3)  Servicing  requests  from  the  general  public  for 
technical  assistance  and  trouble  shooting  damage  complaints  pertaining 
to  wildlife  resources.  (4)  Providing  multiple  use  benefits  on  Division 
managed  land  and  waters  and  (5)  providing  training  and  educational 
services  to  the  general  public. 

To  help  remedy  the  above  situation,  I  feel  that  the  Commonwealth's 
executive  and  legislative  branches  should  consider  using  general  funds 
for  (1)  Helping  to  pay  capital  outlays  and  improvements  to  the  Divi- 
sion such  as  acquisition  of  wildlife  lands  and  waters.  (2)  Replacement 
of  buildings,  hatcheries,  etc.  and  (3)  to  pay  for  a  small  but  efficient 
staff  of  extension  biologists  (2  to  3  persons)  to  work  statewide  on  pro- 
grams affecting  the  general  public.  As  for  capital  outlay  in  land  and 
water  acquisitions,  this  should  immediately  receive  a  high  priority.  To 
support  these  statements,  reference  is  made  to  the  Massachusetts  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan  of  1966  as  prepared  by  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Natural  Resources;  a  Massachusetts  Division  of  Fisheries  and  Game 
plan  prepared  in  1965  and  on  file  with  our  agency  and  a  recent  state- 
ment presented  at  a  national  Governor's  Conference  prepared  by  eleven 
state  Governors  including  Massachusetts,  which  recommends  broaden- 
ing financial  support  to  State  fish  and  game  agencies. 
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A  second  major  problem  the  Division  is  faced  with  is  its  inability 
to  hire  top  professional  biologists.  This  is  due  to  non-competitive  low 
salaries  for  such  positions  plus  an  inability  to  recruit  the  best  people 
because  of  antiquated  civil  service  laws  and  inability  to  use  educational 
requirements.  This  problem  is  also  present  in  hiring  technicians  and 
clerical  help. 

A  third  major  problem  is  the  lack  of  flexibility  in  issuing  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  statewide.  This  is  now  being  handled  by  City  and 
Town  Clerks  which  makes  it  difficult  for  tourists  to  purchase  licenses  on 
weekends  and  holidays.  This  program  should  be  expanded  to  include 
issuance  of  licenses  through  data  process  mailing  procedures  and  use 
of  other  outlets  such  as  sporting  good  stores  especially  in  tourist  areas. 
I  anticipate  that  revenue  to  this  agency  might  be  increased  10%  by 
broadening  our  licensing  program. 

A  fourth  serious  problem  is  the  lack  of  flexibility  in  budgeting  pro- 
grams. The  lag  time  between  budget  preparation  and  passage  is  too 
great  to  efficiently  handle  emergency  programs  and  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  new  federal  aid  programs. 

The  above  discussed  problems  represents  major  broad  areas  of  con- 
cern to  this  agency.  There  are  many  other  more  specific  problems  which 
could  be  covered  in  much  greater  detail  if  and  when  your  board  so 
desires. 


Department  of  Public  Welfare 

April  10,  1967 

We  are  attempting  to  supply,  at  your  request,  "a  list  of  the  major  prob- 
lems that  we  have  at  this  time  or  anticipate  during  the  next  four  years." 

1.  The  public  assistance  program's  administrative  structure  is  being 
analyzed  and  reviewed  for  possible  change  from  local  to  state 
administration.  Massachusetts  is  the  only  state  in  the  Nation 
that  administers  its  Federal  programs  in  its  smallest  unit  of 
government.  (See  "A  Study  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  Welfare 
System"  made  by  the  National  Study  Service  in  1965  and  spon- 
sored by  the  Massachusetts  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth 
and  the  United  Community  Services  of  Metropolitan  Boston.) 

2.  The  State  is  not  primarily  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
the  majority  of  decisions  affecting  the  public  assistance  program 
since  it  is  basically  Congressional  action  which  introduces  major 
policy  changes.  The  trend  has  definitely  established  more  liberal 
interpretation  of  eligibility  requirements. 

3.  We  must,  therefore,  forecast  what  National  policy  will  affect  us, 
which  is  almost  impossible,  but  it  would  appear  possible  that 
medical  assistance  will  be  broadened,  social  security  benefits 
will  increase,  the  concept  of  family  allowances  seems  to  be 
gaining,  minimum  standards  of  assistance  will  become  National 
instead  of  State  levels.  These  are  just  some  of  the  possible  Na- 
tional trends  which  appear  on  the  horizon. 

The  chart  on  the  next  page  will  give  you  some  indication  of 
the  trends. 
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Division  of  Public  Assistance 

Five  Categories  Combined 

Federal,  State  and  Local  Participation  in  Assistance  Payments 

Fiscal  Years  Ending  June  30,  1962-1966 


Government 
Level 

1966 

1965                   1964 
AMOUNT 

1963 

1962 

Total 
Federal 
State 
Local 

$222,342,038 

100,694,549 

74,340,028 

47,307,461 

$202,312,310      $185,924,089 
91,699,006          85,725,051 
66,963,742          60,052,056 
43,649,562          40,146,982 

$170,475,924 
81,591,134 
54,245,054 
34,639,736 

$162,550,912 
76,503,555 
53,000,273 
33,047,084 

4.  Internally,  the  amount  of  positions  given  to  us  temporarily  for 
permanent  programs  hampers  recruitment  for  important  posi- 
tions. 

5.  The  necessity  of  operating  programs  with  the  barest  of  resources 
to  accomplish  objectives;  i.e.,  lack  of  modern  statistical  equip- 
ment, insufficient  personnel,  problems  of  recruitment,  salaries, 
civil  service,  and  personnel  rules  and  regulations,  etc. 

6.  Problems  in  the  Division  of  Child  Guardianship:  high  case  loads 
for  individual  social  workers  (caseloads  doubled — in  the  last 
ten  years  children  under  care  rose  to  approximately  8300  from 
5000.) 

7.  Increased  costs  for  medical  care,   nursing  home  care,   hospital 
care,  etc.  appears  imminent. 

These  are  some  of  the  issues  which  can  affect  our  needs  and  re- 
sources. If  you  have  any  further  questions,  we  shall  be  glad  to  cooperate 
in  supplying  you  with  additional  information. 

Rate  Setting  Board  for  Convalescent  or 
Nursing  Homes  and  Rest  Homes 

May  4,  1967 

This  is  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  March  31,  1967 
requesting  this  office  to  prepare  an  outline  of  any  major  problems  an- 
ticipated in  the  next  four  years. 

With  regard  to  same,  one  big  and  major  problem  that  I  know  we 
are  going  to  run  into  will  start  during  the  latter  part  of  1967.  It  is 
expected  that  on  or  about  July  I,  1967,  that  this  Board  will  begin  to 
establish  individual  per  diem  rates  for  publicly-aided  patients  in  each 
and  every  nursing  or  convalescent  home  and  rest  home  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Since  there  are  approximately  690  nursing  and  convalescent 
homes  and  about  350  rest  homes,  this  office  will  have  to  set  over  1,040 
individual  rates  for  each  of  these  homes  at  least  as  often  as  annually. 

To  establish  a  per  diem  rate,  we  must  first  request  and  receive  an 
annual  income  and  expense  report  from  each  and  every  home.  After 
receipt  of  the  report,  the  home  is  then  visited  by  our  field  representa- 
tives who  review  all  records  and  inspect  the  home.  With  the  limited 
number  of  personnel  on  our  staff,  this  is  quite  a  problem  to  carry  out 
such  a  program  as  set  by  the  Board  of  Rate  Setting. 
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At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  bring  out  a  fact  that  with  approxi- 
mately 24,000  publicly-aided  patients  in  nursing,  convalescent  and  rest 
homes  today,  a  difference  of  1^  in  the  per  diem  rate  would  mean  over 
$87,000  per  year  in  public  funds  to  be  paid.  This  amount  is  as  much 
as  the  entire  budget  for  this  department  each  year.  Therefore,  with 
the  proper  staff,  we  could  save  many  times  our  cost. 

Another  problem  which  may  be  of  interest  to  your  plans,  is  the 
fact  that  we,  by  law,  will  establish  per  diem  rates  for  nursing,  convales- 
cent and  rest  homes  and  now  under  the  new  Federal  Medicare  plans, 
somebody  must  review  and  audit  records  of  nursing  homes  to  set  medi- 
care rates.  Since  we  are  an  established  Board  doing  this  job,  I  would 
recommend  that  we  also  set  the  medicare  rates  at  the  same  time  with 
no  extra  effort  on  our  part.  This  alone  could  save  the  Commonwealth 
approximately  $90,000  per  year. 

A  future  plan  by  the  Rate  Setting  Board  is  to  classify  patients  (ap- 
proximately 28,000)  so  that  a  class  I  patient  could  be  put  into  a  class  I 
home,  etc.  This  plan  when  in  operation  is  estimated  to  save  this  State 
over  one  million  dollars  a  year  in  public  welfare  funds. 

I  have  tried  to  outline  a  few  of  our  major  problems,  but  we  also 
have  many  minor  problems  like  preparing  statistical  data  for  both  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  which  may  result  in  savings  of  tremen- 
dous amounts. 

Health,  Welfare  and  Retirement 
Trust  Funds  Board 

March  6,  1967 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  February  10,  1967,  I  respectfully  submit 
the  following: 

By  way  of  explanation,  this  department  was  set  up  in  1959  under 
Chapter  15 ID  of  our  General  Laws  which  provided  that  there  shall  be 
a  Health,  Welfare  and  Retirement  Trust  Funds  Board  consisting  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Insurance,  Commissioner  of  Labor  &  Industries  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Banks.  The  continuing  objective  of  this  Board  under 
the  authority  of  the  aforementioned  statute  is  to  supervise  and  control 
health,  welfare  and  pension  funds  that  are  derived  from  employer  and 
employee  contributions  and  which  are  set  aside  with  a  tax-exempt  basis 
to  provide  benefits  to  the  participating  workers  and  their  dependents. 
The  statute  also  provides  criminal  penalties  for  embezzling  or  misap- 
propriation of  the  trust  funds  or  failure  to  provide  contributions  thereto 
in  violation  of  a  bargaining  agreement.  Trustees  of  the  funds  are  re- 
quired to  register  and  file  a  detailed  annual  report  with  the  Board. 

There  are  two  major  types  of  private  employee  benefit  plans:  (1) 
the  pension  plan,  which  is  set  up  to  provide  benefits  to  a  worker  after 
he  retires  because  of  old  age  or  permanent  and  total  disability;  and 
(2)  the  welfare  plan,  which  operates  to  give  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents life  insurance  and  death  benefits,  temporary  disability  payments, 
payments  towards  hospital,  medical,  and  dental  care,  or  supplemental 
unemployment  benefits.  Pension  plans  are  generally  self-administered 
and  welfare  plans  are  usually  insured,  although  there  is  no  flexible  rule. 

In  recent  years,  the  growth  in  size,  scope  and  numbers  of  these 
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plans  has  been  rapid  and  substantial  and  at  present  over  one-half  the 
working  population  of  our  Commonwealth  rely  on  them  in  one  way  or 
another.  Wage  earners  and  their  families  have  become  increasingly 
dependent  upon  them  for  protection  in  the  face  of  off-the-job  illness, 
injuries  or  other  misfortunes  affecting  their  earning  capacity  and  old 
age.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  a  growing  concern  on  the  part 
of  the  wage  earners  to  protect  themselves  against  these  contingencies. 
The  benefits  involved  in  these  plans  are  always  a  vital  concern  in  the 
negotiation  of  every  collective  bargaining  agreement  because  the  well- 
being  and  security  of  the  employees  are  directly  affected  by  them. 

The  major  problems  in  this  department  which  we  have,  and  which 
we  anticipate,  during  the  next  four  years  are: 

(1)  Lack  of  authority  to  audit  and  investigate  plans  automatically, 
or  at  least  periodically,  to  check  complaints  and  to  uncover  the  abuses 
or  possible  abuses  and  mismanagement  of  these  funds.  Unsound  deci- 
sions along  with  illegal  or  unsatisfactory  practices  on  the  part  of  the 
plans'  administrators  can  result  in  the  shrinkage  of  income  to  the  point 
where  benefit  obligations  cannot  be  met.  This  danger  is  particularly 
acute  in  pension-type  plans  where  large  reserves  are  accumulated  and 
where  payments  are  deferred  for  several  years  after  the  initial  contribu- 
tions. Mistakes  may  not  be  uncovered  until  it  is  too  late  to  correct  them. 
The  state  of  New  York  has  a  law  which  requires  an  audit  of  their  plans 
at  least  once  every  five  years. 

(2)  The  failure  of  an  employer  to  report  the  names  of  employees, 
the  hours  worked  and  the  contributions  deducted  to  the  other  party 
of  the  bargaining  agreement.  This  practice  makes  criminal  prosecution 
very  difficult  since  an  unscrupulous  employer  can  refuse  to  testify  or 
produce  his  records  on  the  basis  that  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  in- 
criminate himself. 

(3)  The  requirement  that  the  plan  must  continue  to  have  twenty- 
five  or  more  participants  in  the  Commonwealth  at  all  times,  otherwise 
the  Board  loses  control  and  supervision.  This  has  resulted  in  loss  of 
jurisdiction  of  substantial  funds  where  Massachusetts  participants  have 
dropped  to  twenty-four  or  less  through  transfer  or  otherwise,  yet  the 
need  for  supervision  and  control  still  remains.  It  is  our  thought  that 
plans,  once  registered,  should  remain  subject  to  the  Board  until  legally 
terminated. 

(4)  The  requirement  that  a  plan  must  include  a  trust  fund  in  the 
usual  sense  before  it  can  be  subject  to  the  law.  This  requirement  was 
a  result  of  a  decision  of  our  Supreme  Judicial  Court  (Lib.  Mut.  Ins.  Co. 
vs.  Health,  Welfare  &  Retirement  Trust  Funds  Board,  341  Mass.  p.  194) 
in  which  it  held  that  our  statute  had  not  adequately  shown  an  inten- 
tion to  regulate  plans  which  do  not  include  the  creation  of  a  trust  fund 
in  the  usual  sense.  As  a  result,  some  eighteen  hundred  health,  welfare 
&  pension  plans  were  taken  from  the  supervision  of  the  Board.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  legislature  intended  all  our  health,  welfare  & 
retirement  plans  to  be  subject  to  the  board's  jurisdiction  regardless  of 
whether  there  was  a  trust  fund  in  the  usual  sense  or  not,  and  that  this 
wording  of  the  statute  should  be  amended. 

The  aforementioned  items  (2) ,  (3)  and  (4)  have  been  the  subject 
of  legislation  for  the  past  four  years  but  have  not  as  yet  been  enacted 
into  law.  We  have  hopes  that  they  may  be  acted  upon  favorably  this 
year. 
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The  Commission  on  Aging 

March  8,  1967 

Of  the  5,295,281  persons  listed  in  the  Decennial  Census  1965  (page 
7)  as  of  January  1  of  that  year,  according  to  statistics  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth,  approximately  579,733  (or  roughly  11%),  are 
65  years  of  age  and  over,  and  it  is  this  segment  of  the  total  population 
that  commands  the  attention  of  this  agency. 

Among  other  things,  this  Commission  has  provided  counsel  and 
assistance  in  the  formation  and  program  direction  of  80  local  Councils 
for  the  Aging  and,  through  its  administration  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act  of  1965,  has  been  able  to  provide  funds  under  Title  III  for  Grants 
to  aid  the  elderly. 

Our  major  problem,  at  the  moment,  is  trying  to  recruit  and  retain 
competent,  trained  staff  personnel  under  the  handicap  of  a  temporary 
agency.  In  our  annual  Budget  request,  we  have  again  asked  that  this 
Commission  (established  some  13  years  ago)  be  given  permanent  status 
in  order  that  we  may  recruit  and  retain  the  best  qualified,  experienced 
people  in  this  highly  skilled  field. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  His  Excellency  the  Governor  desires 
to  change  all  "temporary"  positions  in  the  State  Service  which  have 
been  active  for  five  years  or  more  to  "permanent"  positions  and  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  "temporary"  agency  in  existence  for  such 
a  length  of  time  should  also  be  classified  as  "permanent." 

As  noted  above,  in  carrying  out  its  general  objectives,  the  Com- 
mission has  helped  establish  80  local  Councils  on  the  Aging  in  various 
cities  and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  most  cases,  the  local  Coun- 
cils have  performed  valuable  service  in  providing  programs  to  aid  the 
elderly  and  to  make  available  resources  at  the  local  level.  In  some  in- 
stances, inertia  and  lack  of  local  cooperation  has  "stalled"  the  process, 
pointing  up  the  need  for  a  more  dynamic  field  program.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  that  the  field  staff  of  this  agency  has  only  been  at  full 
strength  in  the  past  few  months. 

As  the  agency  designated  by  Governor  Volpe  to  administer  the 
Older  Americans  Act  of  1965  in  Massachusetts,  the  Commission  has  re- 
viewed and  awarded  Grants  under  Title  III  for  projects  in  Boston, 
Cambridge,  Pittsfield,  Leominster,  Quincy,  Haverhill  and  Holyoke.  A 
number  of  other  applications  are  under  study  by  the  Technical  Review 
Committee. 

The  agency  is  engaged  in  a  massive  attempt  to  determine  and  pin- 
point the  needs  of  the  elderly  in  all  351  cities  and  towns  of  Massachu- 
setts. With  a  limited  staff,  this  is  a  herculean  but  very  necessary  project. 
It  would  be  costly  and  time-consuming  to  undertake  programs  to  utilize 
resources  without  first  identifying  the  needs  of  the  aging  in  the  various 
communities. 

One  of  the  significant  conclusions  reached  by  our  field  staff  of  com- 
munity experts  in  the  field  of  aging  and  related  public  health  and 
welfare  matters  is  that  there  is  an  unfortunate  unawareness  on  the  part 
of  both  local  officials,  boards  and  agencies  as  well  as  individuals  and 
private  organizations  of  the  resources  available  under  the  Federal  ad- 
ministration. 
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There  is  obviously  a  need  for  correcting  this  situation  by  establish- 
ing within  this  agency  an  information  service,  properly  staffed,  which 
would,  among  other  things,  make  available  to  local  officials  a  complete 
synopsis  of  Federal  and  State  programs  to  help  the  elderly. 

During  the  next  four  years,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  State  gov- 
ernment to  provide  a  larger  amount  of  money  for  matching  funds  to 
properly  finance  projects  in  cooperation  with  both  local  governments 
and  Federal    (OAA)    Grant  programs. 

It  is  the  studied  opinion  of  the  Commission  that  there  is  a  reservoir 
of  talent  that  can  be  tapped  to  meet  the  burgeoning  needs  of  an  ex- 
panded elderly  population.  The  agency  is  making  every  possible  at- 
tempt to  identify  and  catalogue  this  fountainhead  of  specialized  human 
resources. 

The  agency  is  eager  to  make  use  of  "system  analysis"  and  any  other 
modern  tool  to  speed  and  improve  its  output  and  its  progress. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  cooperate  fully  with  your  Board  and  with 
all  other  branches  of  the  executive  and  legislative  arms  of  government 
to  attain  the  goals  outlined  when  this  component  was  first  established. 

Department  of  Public  Health 

February  23,  1967 

This  will  confirm  our  telephone  conversation  of  a  week  ago  relative 
to  your  letter  of  February  10.  I  regret  that  an  unexpected  absence 
from  the  office  this  week  accounts  for  the  delay  in  my  writing  you. 

As  I  mentioned  on  the  telephone,  I  am  listing  below  a  number  of 
major  problems  that  we  have  at  this  time  and  will  continue  to  have 
during  the  next  several  years. 

1.  Increase  in  hospital  costs 

2.  Shortage  of  nursing-home  beds,   particularly   in   non-profit   in- 
stitutions 

3.  Increase  in  air  pollution  in  all  metropolitan  areas  of  the  State 

4.  Increasing  problem  in  disposal  of  solid  wastes 

5.  Increased  load  of  unmet  dental  care  needs,  particularly  in  young 
children  and  in  the  elderly 

6.  Lack  of  suitable  housing  for  the  elderly 

7.  Lack  of  a  public  employee  health  program 

8.  Shortage  of  personnel 

9.  Need  for  a  health  information  system 

10.    Increased  load  of  specific  categories  of  diseases  and  disability 

a.  Lung  cancer 

b.  Alcoholism  and  drug  addiction 

c.  Accidental  deaths  and  disabilities  of  all  types 

d.  Heart  disease  and  cerebral  vascular  accidents. 

The  above  list  could  be  added  to  considerably,  but  I  believe  it  is 
formidable  enough  as  it  stands.  Dr.  Frechette  asks  me  to  advise  you 
that  we  are  most  eager  to  collaborate  with  the  Board  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors to  the  Governor  in  attempts  to  deal  with  some  of  these  major 
problems. 
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Department  of  Mental  Health 

April  6,  1967 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  30,  1967,  in  which  you  ask 

that  I  enumerate  some  of  the  major  problems  that  we  have  at  this  time. 

We  have  several  major  areas  of  concern,  administratively,  as  follows: 

1.  Payroll — The  long  period  of  time  it  takes  to  have  employees 
placed  on  the  payroll,  which  is  from  four  to  eight  weeks. 

2.  Approvals  of  personnel  actions  through  the  Bureau  of  Personnel 
and  Standardization,  and  the  Division  of  Civil  Service.  There  are  long 
periods  of  delay  in  obtaining  approvals  of  recruitment  salary  rates  for 
professional  personnel,  as  well  as  approvals  of  promotions,  re-employ- 
ment and  other  changes  of  employment  status. 

3.  Changing  personnel  from  one  employment  location  to  another. 
The  Bureau  of  Personnel  has  placed  each  position  in  a  specific  location 
designated  by  a  location  number.  Our  department  from  time  to  time 
finds  the  need  to  change  location  of  these  positions,  sometimes  within 
the  same  area,  or  to  another  geographical  area.  The  Bureau  of  Personnel 
denies  us  this  flexibility  even  when  the  need  for  professional  services 
is  the  paramount  factor. 

4.  Salaries — Although  in  some  classifications  the  Commonwealth  is 
competitive  as  far  as  salaries  are  concerned,  we  see  a  need  for  a  con- 
tinuing program  for  salary  study  and  adjustment,  so  that  we  may  retain 
and  recruit  personnel. 

5.  Purchasing — There  are  delays  specifically  in  the  area  of  "Group 
Purchases."  There  is  too  much  time  between  submitting  the  requisitions 
and  issuance  of  the  purchase  orders.  One  of  the  reasons  advanced  for 
this,  is  inadequate  staffing  at  the  Purchasing  Bureau. 

6.  Restrictions  in  transfer  of  funds  from  one  subsidiary  account  to 
another.  Presently  such  transfers  are  not  permitted  even  though  a  need 
may  exist,  unless  we  can  substantiate  "an  unforeseen  emergency."  Such 
a  restriction  hampers  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Department 
and  our  institutions  and  is  a  major  problem  area. 

7.  Bureau  of  Building  Construction — Delays  in  ordinary  routine 
work  submitted  to  this  agency  as  it  pertains  to  plans,  approvals  and 
coordination. 

Division  of  Youth  Service 

April  26,  1967 
The  following  will  present  the  most  urgent  issues  with  respect  to 
the  Division  of  Youth  Service  for  the  next  four  years.    I  am  dividing 
them  into  four  categories: 

1.  Facilities 

2.  Personnel 

3.  Programs 

4.  Salaries 

Facilities 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Division  during  recent  years,  as  estab- 
lished by  me,  to  avoid  unnecessary  building  and  to  reduce  the  popula- 
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tions  of  the  existing  institutions.  This  not  only  enables  us  to  do  a  better 
job  but  is  more  economical  in  the  long  run  for  the  Commonwealth 
since  the  per  capita  annual  cost  for  a  boy  or  girl  in  an  institution  runs 
about  $3500  each  against  community  treatment  costs  of  $500 — $600  for 
an  effective  program. 

1.  It  has  become  essential,  however,  that  the  Commonwealth  pro- 
vide a  clinically  oriented  hospital  type  facility  for  emotionally  disturbed 
juvenile  delinquents.  At  the  present  time,  architects  have  been  employed 
and  a  special  committee  is  working  on  preliminary  plans  for  a  new  type, 
suitable  institution  for  these  juveniles  who  are  "not  psychotic  and  not 
committable"  to  mental  health  institutions,  but  who  must  receive  treat- 
ment if  they  are  to  be  returned  to  the  community  with  any  prospect 
of  normal  living. 

It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  private  institutions 
used  for  placement  of  emotionally  disturbed  children,  at  a  cost  running 
up  to  $7500  per  child,  generally  will  not  take  this  type  of  problem  child. 
The  present  appropriation  for  plans  is  $100,000.  The  land  adjacent  to 
Our  Roslindale  Center  has  been  transferred  to  the  Division  from  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health.  It  is  estimated  that  this  institution  will 
cost  $3,000,000  as  a  minimum  and  that  construction  appropriation  will 
probably  be  in  fiscal  1968  or  1969,  depending  upon  the  progress  made  in 
planning. 

2.  Presently  requested  in  Capital  Outlay  is  $800,000  to  complete 
needed  plant  modernization  and  provide  special  handling  facilities  at 
the  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Lancaster.  There  is  a  growing,  even 
desperate,  need  for  fireproof  and  safe  facilities  of  a  modern  type  at  this 
institution.  Whatever  other  solutions  may  be  offered,  the  simple  fact 
remains  that  at  least  partial  modification  of  the  cottage  system  at  this 
institution  is  compelled  because  of  the  necessity  of  adequate  handling 
of  very  difficult  problem  cases,  especially  those  of  violent  nature,  the 
obsolete,  insufficiency  of  the  present  cottage  buildings,  and  the  wages 
and  hours  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  make  multiplication  of 
low  grade  cottage  help  unavoidable.  Under  the  proposed  moderniza- 
tion there  would  be  four  separate  cottage  units  of  twenty  girls  but  all 
under  a  single  roof,  each  with  its  own  family  room,  classroom,  arts  and 
crafts  room,  and  an  individual  sleeping  room  for  each  girl.  This  would 
greatly  reduce  the  custodial  help  in  the  night  hours  because  of  inbuilt 
security,  and  allow  us  to  provide  professionally  trained  people  for  the 
varied  activities  of  the  waking  hours,  and  introduce  flexibility,  not  now 
possible,  into  the  program. 

We  will  thus  retain  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  cottage  system 
while  providing  better  programs,  better  safeguards  against  fire  and  vio- 
lence hazards,  better  opportunity  for  professional  treatment  programs, 
in  addition  to  the  greater  flexibility  of  use. 

Finally,  the  building  will  provide  long  needed  common  facilities, 
such  as  a  combination  gym  and  auditorium,  a  pool,  a  cafeteria,  and  the 
like,  for  use  of  the  whole  school. 

3.  The  present  Girls  Detention  Center  on  Huntington  Avenue 
should  be  abandoned  and  a  new  Girls  Detention-Reception  Center  con- 
structed, preferably  on  the  land  now  owned  by  the  Division  in  Roslin- 
dale where  the  Detention  Center  is  located  and  the  new  treatment  unit 
is  planned. 
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4.  If  the  above  plans  are  followed,  the  present  Girls  Detention-Re- 
ception Center  at  Huntington  Avenue  could  be  turned  into  a  girls'  half- 
way house  for  approximately  30  girls,  or  the  building  and  the  site,  some- 
what limited  for  our  use,  but  very  valuable,  could  be  sold.  A  feasibility 
study  is  now  being  made  by  the  Building  Construction  Bureau  with  re- 
gard to  the  future  use  of  this  unit.  As  an  alternative  to  the  above,  the 
present  building  could  be  torn  down  and  a  new  building  constructed. 
This  alternative  is  less  desirable  however,  because  of  the  limited  space 
available  for  play  area. 

5.  Essex  County — A  new  Detention  Center  for  boys  and  girls  should 
be  constructed  in  Essex  County  to  carry  out  the  original  plan  of  deten- 
tion centers  in  four  sections  of  the  State.  This  Center  should  have  a 
capacity  of  about  100,  with  separate  wings  for  boys  and  girls. 

6.  A  somewhat  smaller  detention  center  should  also  be  constructed 
along  the  same  general  lines  to  serve  the  southern  area  of  the  State 
where  we  are  experiencing  constantly  increasing  problems  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  centering  around  New  Bedford  and  Fall  River.  The  need 
here,  however,  is  less  pressing  than  the  need  in  highly  populous  Essex 
County  and  Northern  Middlesex  where  the  Essex  unit  previously  re- 
ferred to  should  be  constructed  immediately. 

7.  At  least  twelve  group  homes  should  be  established  in  strategic 
areas  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  would  enable  us  to  meet  the  needs 
of  several  types  of  youngsters,  such  as 

(a)  The  child  who  has  no  home,  or  an  unsuitable  home  with  de- 
praved or  brutal  parents,  and  as  a  result  gets  into  trouble  with 
the  law. 

(b)  The  child  who  has  a  home  in  which  he  cannot  live  successfully, 
but  can  visit  back  and  forth  with  his  parents. 

(c)  The  child  who  has  been  in  an  institution  and  is  not  quite  ready 
to  go  home,  but  needs  a  period  in  the  community  under  super- 
vision to  determine  if  he  is  ready  to  be  released  fully  to  his  home. 

(d)  The  child  who  for  one  reason  or  another  does  not  need  to  be 
sent  to  a  state  institution,  but  needs  to  be  withdrawn  from  his 
own  home  at  least  on  a  temporary  basis  while  needed  counsel- 
ing or  other  therapy  is  undertaken. 

(e)  The  child  who  needs  shelter  care  after  arrest  or  while  awaiting 
court  appearance. 

Estimated  cost  of  these  group  homes  is  $1,000,000  and  legislation 
for  this  purpose  has  been  presented  to  the  General  Court  in  this  session. 

8.  Replacement  of  the  Worcester  Detention  Center  to  make  room 
for  the  University  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School. 

9.  Addition  of  an  all  purpose  room  to  the  Westfield  Detention  Cen- 
ter to  implement  the  activity  program. 

10.  Provide  a  new  detention  unit  with  a  capacity  of  100  at  the 
Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center  in  Roslindale.  Plans  are  already 
underway  for  this  new  unit. 

11.  Build  a  new  Institute  for  Juvenile  Guidance  at  Acton  to  replace 
the  present  Institute  for  Juvenile  Guidance  located  on  the  State  farm  at 
Bridgewater,  which  is  unsatisfactory  as  to  location  and  various  types  of 
program  areas. 
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12.  Addition  to  the  Stephen  L.  French  Youth  Forestry  Camp.  A 
feasibility  study  is  in  progress  with  an  appropriation  of  $20,000. 

13.  Complete  renovation  of  all  cottages  at  the  Lyman  School  for 
Boys  and  phasing  out  of  old  and  obsolete  cottages.  This  part  of  our  pro- 
gram will  depend  partly  upon  development  of  the  group  homes  and  all 
other  improvement  programs  of  the  Division. 

14.  A  new  administration  building  and  intake  cottage  at  the  In- 
dustrial School  for  Girls. 

15.  Duplex  house  for  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintendent 
at  the  Residential  Treatment  Unit  in  Oakdale,  and  duplex  house  for 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Judge  John  J.  Connelly  Youth  Center  at  Ros- 
lindale.  These  are  needed  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  legal  require- 
ments that  superintendents  be  in  continuous  residence. 

16.  Plumbing  renovations  to  our  three  oldest  institutions,  namely, 
Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  and  Lyman  School 
for  Boys. 

17.  If  the  program  for  improving  community  handling  and  for  the 
development  of  group  homes  is  adopted,  cottage  1  and  3  at  the  Indus- 
trial School  for  Boys  could  be  phased  out  to  cut  down  the  size  of  the 
school,  but  some  repairs  to  roofs  and  water  mains  will  have  to  be  done 
at  this  institution. 

N.B.  With  respect  to  the  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  the  Lyman 
School  for  Boys,  and  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  the  aim  is  to  reduce 
the  population  of  these  three  institutions  to  not  more  than  150.  This 
size  institution  is  considered  the  maximum  for  the  development  of  an 
effective  training  program. 

Personnel 

Some  major  personnel  needs  are  covered  in  the  accompanying  pro- 
posed legislation  as  follows:  (1)  a  medical  director,  (2)  director  of  edu- 
cation, (3)  personnel  director,  and  (4)  Federal-State  coordinator,  etc. 
Professional  positions  such  as  these  and  some  others  are  necessary  if  the 
work  of  the  Division  is  to  accomplish  its  high  objectives.  Below,  institu- 
tion positions  needed  are  also  listed: 

Director  of  Treatment  (5) ,  one  each  for  larger  residential  institu- 
tions; Senior  psychiatrists  (14)  for  diagnostic  centers  and  residential 
institutions;  Director  of  Psychological  Research  (2)  for  larger  diagnostic 
centers;  Principal  psychologists  (7)  for  smaller  diagnostic  centers  and 
larger  residential  institutions;  Supervising  adjustment  counsellors  (8) 
for  supervising  treatment  services  at  residential  institutions;  Adjustment 
counsellors  (41)  to  provide  treatment  in  residential  institutions;  Head 
psychiatric  social  workers  (4)  for  supervising  psychiatric  social  workers 
in  diagnostic  centers;  Psychiatric  social  workers  (6)  in  diagnostic  centers 
for  detention  clinical  studies;  Psychologists  (11)  at  diagnostic  centers  for 
testing  and  evaluation;  Placement  and  vocational  guidance  counsellors 
(5)  at  older  youth's  residential  institutions  to  assist  in  job  placement 
and  group  workers  (4)  to  provide  specialized  group  work  treatment  and 
direction  for  younger  children  in  residential  institutions. 

One  important  alternative,  partially  at  least,  is  to  secure  profes- 
sional services  through  a  tie-in  with  the  academic  community,  such  as 
outlined  in  the  Governor's  Special  Message,  No.  3850,  delivered  in  April, 
1965  on  my  recommendation    (which  may  be  the  best  or  only  solution 
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because  of  the  lack  of  qualified  professional  personnel  and  the  keen 
competition  for  them) .  This  recommendation  is  also  contained  in  the 
bill  which  I  have  submitted  this  year  and  which  is  presently  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Legislature,  under  which  we  would  set  up  a  system  of 
apprenticeship  and  field  training  with  schools  and  universities,  for  ad- 
vanced and  competent  students.  The  program  would  be  similar  to  in- 
ternships presently  conducted  between  medical  schools  and  hospitals. 
For  psychiatrists,  for  example,  it  would  be  a  residency  period  in  our  in- 
stitutions and  contributing  to  the  final  certification  needed  for  full  quali- 
fication in  the  field  of  child  psychiatry.  This  tie-in  program  would  also 
expand  existing  practicum  arrangements  with  colleges  and  universities 
for  other  professional  positions. 

Programs 

It  is  also  essential  to  improve  existing  programs  within  the  Division. 
Some  of  these  improvements  are  implicit  in  the  staffing  and  facility  needs 
indicated,  but  it  may  be  helpful  to  indicate  some  major  areas. 

1.  Complete  reorganization  of  the  parole  program  in  accordance 
with  the  basic  ideas  of  the  accompanying  bill  submitted  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  current  session. 

2.  Improvement  of  the  whole  range  of  Division  services,  including 
both  diagnostic  and  treatment  services. 

3.  Complete  reorganization  of  the  educational  program  of  the  Di- 
vision, starting  with  appointment  of  an  Educational  Director  and  a  sur- 
vey and  study  of  the  problems  by  a  suitably  qualified  outside  survey 
group. 

4.  Development  of  a  more  effective  coordinated  and  expanded  medi- 
cal services  program,  with  special  emphasis  on  neurological  aspects  and 
research. 

5.  Development  of  more  adequate  district  supervision  of  the  School 
Adjustment  program. 

6.  Development  of  at  least  four  field  offices  and  expanded  com- 
munity prevention  programs,  including  office  space  for  the  district  super- 
visors of  the  School  Adjustment  Counselling  programs,  and  the  after-care 
program. 

7.  Improvement  of  cottage  life  and  treatment  programs  at  the  vari- 
ous institutions. 

8.  Expansion  and  improvement  of  pre-service  and  in-service  training. 

9.  Development  of  an  adequate  over-all  research  program. 

Salaries 

Salaries  within  the  Division  must  be  greatly  increased,  particularly 
on  the  Board,  administrative  and  professional  levels.  We  simply  cannot 
hold  and  attract  top  level  people.  Minimum  salaries  of  $25,000  and 
$22,000  for  the  Director-Chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Board,  re- 
spectively, should  be  established  with  similar  upward  revisions  to  at 
least  $20,000  for  the  first  Deputy  in  Charge  of  Administration,  at  least 
$19,000  for  the  Deputy  in  Charge  of  Institutions,  and  at  least  $19,000  for 
the  Deputy  in  Charge  of  Field  Services;  others  should  be  as  presented  in 
our  1968  Budget  requests,  as  follows: 
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Grades  as  Requested  for  1968,  With  Starting  Salary 

Individual  Grade  Positions 

27     Assistant  to   the   Director   $15,147 

26     Superintendent,  YS1 14,469 

26     Director  of  Medical  Services  14,469 

26     Director  of  Psychological  Research  14,469 

26  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  of  Administrative  Services 

in  charge  of  Legal  Affairs  14,469 

25     Senior    Psychiatrist    13,907 

23     Supervisor  of  Boys'  Parole  12,649 

23     Supervisor  of  Girls'  Parole  12,649 

23     Chief  of  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Research  12,649 

23     Director,  School  Adjustment  Counselling  Program  12,649 

21     Personnel   Director   11,343 

21     Business  Agent  11,343 

20     Assistant  Superintendent,  YSI   10,782 

20  Director  of  Research  in  Delinquency  Prevention  8c  Control  10,782 

20     Assistant  Supervisor  of  Boys'  Parole  10,782 

20     Assistant  Supervisor  of  Girls'  Parole  10,782 

20  Assistant  Director  of  School  Adjustment  Counselling 

Program  10,782 

19     Assistant  Deputy  in  charge  of  Public  Information  10,168 

19     Institution  Steward  10,168 

18     Field  Supervisor  9,607 

18     Supervisor  of  Delinquency  Prevention   9,607 

18     Supervisor  of  Community  Organization  9,607 

17     Senior  Supervisor   in  Education   9,110 

16     Principal   Psychologist   8,499 

15     Principal,    Institution    School    7,937 

15     Juvenile   Parole   Agent    7,937 

15     Community    Representative    7,937 

15     Supervisor  of  Juvenile  Police  Training  7,937 

13     Guidance  Aide  6,895 

12     Detached    Worker    6,349 

Group  Grades 

Supervising  Boys  School  Master   (10)    to  14  ($5,590)  to  $7,391 

Boys'  Security  Master   (11)    to  12  ($5,935)  to  $6,349 

Boys'  Security  Supervisor  (9)   to  12  ($5,241)  to  $6,349 

Cottage  Supervisor   (7)    to  9    (either  Cottage 

Supervisor  or  Cottage  Supervisor  I)    ($4,680)  to  $5,241 

Cottage  Supervisor  (7)    to  11    (either  Cottage 

Supervisor  or  Cottage  Supervisor   II)    ($4,680)  to  $5,935 

Boys'  Disciplinary  Cottage  Master  (8)  to  1 1   (either 

Boys'  Cott.  Mstr.  or  Cott.  Supervisor  II) ($4,895)  to  $5,935 

Senior  Boys'  Supervisor  (7)   to  9  ($4,680)  to  $5,241 

Junior  Boys'  Supervisor  (4)  to  7 ($4,035)  to  $4,680 

Cottage  Matron  (3)    (Boys' School  Matron)  to  5  ....  ($3,837)  to  $4,183 
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Positions  Included  in  Special  Legislation  Presented 
by  the  Division  of  Youth  Service 

(Starting  salaries  are  given    but   use   of  higher  recruitment   rates   may 
be  necessary.) 

27  Chief    Training    Psychiatrist    $15,147 

21  Chief    Training    Psychologist    11,843 

18  Chief   Training    Social    Worker    9,607 

21  Personnel    Director    11,343 

21  Federal-State  Coordinator  11,343 

21  Director    of    Education    11,343 

21  Chief   Psychological   Assistant    11,343 

21  Director  of  Educational  Counselling  11,343 

20  Asst.   Director  of   Educational   Counselling   10,782 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  special  attention  should  be  given  to  im- 
provement of  salary  grades  of  cottage  personnel  by  establishing  two 
grades  instead  of  one  grade  in  this  classification,  Grades  9  and  11,  re- 
spectively, as  compared  to  the  present  Grade  7. 

Also  needed  in  connection  with  salaries  is  a  reduction  of  job  titles 
so  that  most  of  the  personnel  working  with  boys  will  be  classified  more 
flexibly  for  functional  purposes. 

I  am  enclosing,  also,  a  "Statement  of  Needs"  prepared  by  me  in 
August,  1964,  to  assist  you  in  understanding  the  Division  and  its  prob- 
lems. 

If  further  information  is  desired,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  communi-. 
cate  with  me. 

In  addition  to  the  "Statement  of  Needs,"  the  enclosed  material,  such 
as  proposed  legislation,  may  have  special  interest  for  you. 

Unfortunately,  this  agency  has  been  under  great  pressure  as  a  re- 
sult of  providing  staff  assistance  and  preparing  materials  for  two  survey 
committees,  about  which  you  have  undoubtedly  heard.  Also,  my  time 
was  cut  into  for  more  than  a  week  by  attendance  at  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  on  Delinquency  in  Chicago  as  a  delegate  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  member  of  the  Planning  Committee. 

Group  Insurance  Commission 

February  15,  1967 

Please  be  assured  that  we  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportunity  which 
you  have  given  us  to  present  "...  a  list  of  major  problems  that  (we) 
may  have  at  this  time  or  .  .  .  anticipate  during  the  next  four  years  ..." 
as  outlined  in  your  letter  of  February  13th.  We  firmly  believe  that  the 
solution  to  any  problem  can  best  be  approached — at  least  first — from  the 
level  where  the  problem  acutely  exists.  Hence,  your  Board  will  be  of 
invaluable  service  in  this  approach  that  you  are  taking. 

April  6,  1967 
1.  Your  letter  of  February  13,  1967  has  received  my  very  careful 
consideration  relative  to  your  request  for  a  list  of  the  major  problems 
which  confront  this  agency.  Our  internal  problems — the  usual  problems 
of  limited  budgets,  staffing  and  backlog  of  work — are  those  which  given 
time  we  can  adequately  solve.    There  is,  however,  one  problem  which  I 
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believe  your  Board  should  be  aware  of  and  hopefully  would  be  able  to 
offer  a  solution. 

2.  As  you  may  know,  the  primary  purpose  of  this  Commission  is 
to  buy,  from  any  company  licensed  to  sell,  group  life  insurance  and  group 
health  insurance  for  active  employees  and  retired  employees  of  the 
Commonwealth,  their  dependents  and  survivors  as  well  as  retired  em- 
ployees of  certain  municipalities — their  dependents  and  survivors.  Our 
total  insured  population  is  close  to  100,000  persons.  The  premium  cost 
runs  into  the  millions  of  dollars.  The  Commission's  purchasing  power 
places  us  the  largest  single  buyer  in  the  State.  This  Commission,  by 
statute  also  "sets  the  pattern"  for  the  purchase  of  health  insurance 
throughout  360  local  governmental  units  and  ultimately  approves  each 
contract  they  have  with  an  insurance  carrier.  Thus,  the  "government's" 
buying  power  in  the  field  of  health  insurance  is  quite  frankly — signifi- 
cant! 

3.  Since  1955,  this  Commission  has  entered  into  five  (5)  separate 
health  insurance  contract  periods.  Prior  to  each  new  contract  period, 
the  Commission  published  specifications  and  conducted  open  competi- 
tive bidding.  There  has  been  practically  no  response  from  health  insur- 
ance companies  other  than  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  Yet,  there  are  139 
companies  (other  than  BC-BS)  that  are  eligible  to  file  a  proposal.  We 
have  had  only  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield.  In  fact,  of  the  360  local  govern- 
mental units  that  have  health  insurance  contracts,  three  (3)  are  with 
so-called  commercial  companies  and  357  are  with  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield. 
To  my  knowledge,  very,  very  few  municipalities  ever  conduct  open  com- 
petitive bidding.  The  statute  doesn't  require  it  and  if  it  did,  the  results 
would  most  likely  be  the  same. 

4.  The  following  views  are  my  own  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  held  by  the  members  of  the  Commission.  As  the  "executive 
and  administrative  head"  (C-32A,  S-3)  of  this  Commission,  since  its  in- 
ception in  1955,  this  experience,  including  my  service  as  a  member  of  a 
Special  Legislative  Commission  which  studied  the  matter  of  Blue  Cross 
laws  and  hospital  costs  in  1964,  has  led  me  to  the  inescapable  conclusion 
that  if  the  purchasers  of  health  insurance  in  Massachusetts  are  to  ex- 
perience a  viable  economy  in  this  segment  of  the  State's  growth  and  de- 
velopment, we  need  healthy  competition.  It  is  my  judgment  that  we  do 
not  have  it  now.  Blue  Cross  for  all  intents  and  purposes  is  in  fact  (al- 
though not  in  law)    a  monopoly. 

5.  Your  attention  is  invited  to  our  Legislative  Commission's  Final 
Report  (Senate  958  of  May  15,  1964)   Page  273,  which  states  in  part: 

"As  of  1962,  the  Commission  found  that  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield 
premiums  amounted  to  $150,000,000  and  constituted  65%  of  the 
total  health  insurance  premium  compared  with  $81,000,000  in  pre- 
miums, paid  to  commercial  insurance  companies,  which  constituted 
35%  of  total  dollar  payments  by  subscribers  and  policyholders.  Blue 
Cross  had  1,195,000  contracts  in  force,  representing  60%  of  the  total, 
compared  with  commercial  health  insurance  policies  numbering 
800,000which  constituted  40%  of  the  total  in  force " 

In  other  words,  one  company  had  60%  of  the  total  business  while  the  re- 
maining 139  companies  combined  had  only  40%.  The  reasons  for  this  in- 
ordinate volume  of  contracts  on  the  part  of  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  has 
been  adequately  explained  in  the  aforementioned  Report. 
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6.  One  of  the  principal  points  brought  out  in  our  Report  deals  with 
the  purpose  of  Blue  Cross  as  stated  on  page  41: 

"The  principal  reason,  therefore,  was  to  establish  a  system  whereby 
the  average,  and  below  average  income,  citizen  on  a  voluntary  basis 
would  be  able  by  paying  the  lowest  possible  premium,  to  have  as- 
surance that  the  health  care  needs  for  himself  and  his  family  would 
be  paid  for  just  as  he  would  be  responsible  for  and  pay  other  bills 
he  would  incur.  The  ultimate  purpose  was  to  achieve  the  lowest  pos- 
sible premium  for  the  average  or  below  average  income  group  to 
permit  payment  for  health  care  so  that  the  state  would  not  be  ob- 
liged to  pay  the  entire  burden  from  tax  funds. . . ." 

7.  Since  the  filing  of  our  report,  major  changes  have  taken  place  in 
the  United  States  which  have  now  caused  me  to  change  my  position 
on  the  question  as  presented  under  Recommendation  No.  1  which  re- 
tained the  "cost  payment"  system  and  its  obvious  discrimination  against 
other  companies  on  the  grounds  that  low  cost  families  do  need  health 
insurance  protection  at  a  cost  they  are  able  to  pay.  However,  the  Federal 
Law  (Title  XIX-P.L.89-97)  takes  the  place  of  this  need  by  MEDICAID 
which  as  you  well  know  is  intended  to  meet  the  hospital  and  medical 
expense  of  low  income  citizens.  Furthermore,  with  MEDICARE,  insur- 
ing all  persons  over  the  age  of  65  regardless  of  income  status,  another 
vast  number  of  our  population  is  removed  from  the  health  insurance 
market.  Having  removed  the  two  major  reasons  for  perpetuating  the 
"cost  payment"  system,  it  seems  only  right  that  all  companies  in  the 
business  of  providing  health  insurance  should  be  on  an  equal  footing. so 
that  fair  and  reasonable  competition  will  engender  a  healthier  market, 
a  stronger  economy  and  at  least  hold  in  check  the  continual  rise  in 
health  insurance  premiums    (rates)    to  the  general  public. 

8.  We  are  very  much  aware  of  the  rise  in  hospital  costs  and  these 
costs,  because  of  the  peculiar  relationship  between  hospitals  and  Blue 
Cross,  are  automatically  reflected  in  ever-increasing  Blue  Cross  pre- 
miums. This  is  not  only  a  continually  rising  cost  to  government,  but 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  as  well. 

9.  I  consider  this  problem  to  be  acute,  and  it  will  grow  worse  as 
time  goes  on  unless  remedial  and  needed  steps  are  taken  now. 

10.  Perhaps  your  Board  may  be  interested  in  helping  to  solve  this 
problem. 


Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Banks 

The  chief  problem  of  this  Department  is  in  the  field  of  legislative 
changes,  from  time  to  time,  relative  to  banking  generally,  and  the  proper 
supervision  of  banks  which  are  part  of  the  state-chartered  banking  sys- 
tem. This  type  of  supervision,  insofar  as  this  Department  is  concerned, 
has  recently  been  broadened  to  include  administrative  supervision  over 
the  enforcement  of  the  Retail-Installment  Sales  Act  and  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act,  adopted  in  the  1966  Session  of  the  General  Court. 

I  anticipate  no  major  problems  arising  in  the  next  four  years  of  a 
nature  which  would  affect  the  State  or  its  economy. 
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The  Adjutant  General's  Office 

February  20,  1967 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  14  February  1967,  concerning  the 
problems  of  the  Military  Establishment  in  connection  with  development 
of  the  "Four-Year-Program." 

As  you  know,  the  principal  concern  of  the  Military  Division  is  the 
operation  of  the  National  Guard,  both  Army  and  Air.  In  this  respect, 
the  Federal  government  provides  most  of  the  direction,  all  of  the  uni- 
forms and  combat  equipment,  and  finances  most  of  the  personnel  costs. 

There  are  areas,  however,  in  which  the  Commonwealth  has  the  sole 
or  major  responsibilities,  as  follows: 

Armories,  Air  Bases  and  Other  Facilities 

a.  New  Construction.  Generally  speaking  the  state  contributes  25% 
of  the  cost  of  new  facilities  and  100%  of  the  cost  of  land  therefor.  It 
is  anticipated  that  not  more  than  two  armories  per  year  will  be  con- 
structed under  this  program;  and  the  General  Court  has  always  pro- 
vided the  State  share  readily. 

b.  Modernization  of  Older  Facilities  (built  at  100%  State  cost) . 
Where  replacement  of  older  facilities  by  new  construction  is  impractical, 
the  existing  facilities  must  be  modernized  at  100%  cost  of  the  State. 
Again  the  General  Court  has  been  generally  cooperative  in  this  matter. 
There  are,  however,  some  forty-one  (41)  armories  built  prior  to  World 
War  II  which  will  require  extensive  modernization  in  the  years  ahead. 

c.  Replacement  of  Major  Facilities  (1)  Commonwealth  Armory— 
our  largest  facility — is  obsolete  for  its  purposes,  and  the  Armory  Com- 
mission has  recommended  that  it  be  disposed  of  and  replaced  by  six 
to  eight  smaller  facilities.  No  Federal  funds  will  be  available  for  this. 
The  replacement  cost  is  estimated  at  $8,000,000,  presumably  to  come 
from  the  proceeds  of  private  sale  or  by  appropriation  if  it  is  to  be  used 
by  another  state  agency. 

(2)  Logan  Air  National  Guard  Base  is  also  obsolete  and  entirely 
too  congested  for  present  use  and  particularly  for  larger  follow-on  fighter 
aircraft  that  may  be  provided  in  the  future.  The  Armory  Commission 
recommended  that  the  present  base  be  sold,  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
units  relocated  to  a  new  base  at  Otis  Air  Force  Base,  at  a  cost  of  $4,200,- 
000,  presumably  to  come  from  the  sale  of  the  Logan  property.  No  Federal 
funds  are  available  for  this. 

d.  Training  Sites.  Small  amounts  of  money  will  be  needed  from 
time  to  time  to  improve  our  existing  facilities  at  Camp  Edwards  (Otis 
Air  Force  Base)   and  Camp  Curtis  Guild  in  Reading. 

e.  Fallout  Shelters.  These  facilities  should  be  provided  for  troops 
and  civilians  alike  in  armories  and  other  facilities  which  do  not  now 
provide  protection. 

f.  Land  Use,  Highway  Access  and  Joint  Planning.  Modern  armories 
require  an  average  of  five  acres  each  for  the  physical  plant  and  parking 
areas  for  military  vehicles  and  cars  of  individual  personnel.  They  should 
be  located  with  easy  access  to  major  super-highways  and  preferably  near 
interchanges,  to  facilitate  motor  movements  for  weekend  training,  field 
training  and  emergencies.  It  is  suggested  that,  to  minimize  land  use   (in 
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metropolitan  and  suburban  areas  particularly) ,  interdepartmental  pre- 
planning might  provide  for  joint  use  of  parking  areas,  and  use  of  land 
within  interchanges  and  over  highways. 

1.  State  Security  Requirements  to  supplement  National  Guard  re- 
sources or  to  replace  them  when  called  into  Federal  service. 

a.  State  Guard.  An  unpaid  State-guard  cadre  should  be  maintained 
on  a  continuing  basis  as  a  nucleus  for  a  State  guard  whenever  the  Na- 
tional Guard  is  federalized.  This  will  require  a  few  additional  full- 
time  personnel,  mobile  communications  equipment,  a  uniform  stockpile, 
additional  transportation  and  weaponry. 

b.  Communications.  The  existing  inter-armory  radio  net  should  be 
modernized.  Additional  long  range  radio  equipment,  both  fixed  and 
mobile,  should  be  provided  to  provide  inter-departmental  communica- 
tions for  emergency  use. 

These  would  appear  to  be  the  main  problems  of  State  interest  which 
will  affect  the  military  establishment  in  the  next  four  years. 

The  Soldiers'  Home 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  February  14,  1967.  The  chief  prob- 
lem that  we  have  in  our  institution  at  the  present  time  is  that  of  man- 
power. With  an  authorized  quota  of  approximately  625  employees  we 
have  been  operating  with  an  average  of  50  vacancies  during  the  past 
year  and  at  times  have  had  as  high  as  78  vacancies.  We  feel  that  much 
can  be  achieved  with  automation  if  improved  mechanical  procedures  re- 
place some  of  the  personnel  who  are  not  available,  as  we  do  have  a  defi- 
nite need  for  improved  sources  of  manpower. 

The  second  major  problem  that  we  encounter  and  anticipate  is  that 
of  adjusting  the  existing  manpower  to  work  measurement  situations  and 
cost  accounting  and  cost  analysis.  We  appreciate  that  these  are  attitude 
revisions  that  will  be  necessary,  to  some  degree  they  might  well  affect 
the  recommendations  that  you  would  be  making  to  His  Excellency. 

Our  third  problem  is  that  of  having  the  Federal  Government  assume 
its  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  veterans  of  Massachusetts  as 
they  have  in  many  other  states  of  the  country.  Thus  in  Massachusetts 
we  find  that  the  Veterans  Administration  has  provided  approximately 
2.48  general  medical  and  surgical  beds  per  1,000  veterans  while  in  some 
other  sections  of  the  country  they  have  provided  as  high  as  7.57  general 
medical  and  surgical  beds  per  1,000  veterans.  Correspondingly  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  has  provided  for  no  dormitory  beds  in  the  New 
England  area  and  in  other  sections  of  the  country  have  provided  as 
many  as  1.5  beds  per  1,000  veterans.  This  has  placed  an  unfair  burden 
upon  the  Commonwealth  and  we  are  caring  for  a  health  problem  in 
Massachusetts  that  in  other  sections  of  the  country  is  cared  for  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  Federal  Government. 

We  do  not  look  for  any  great  expansion  of  facilities  in  the  next  four 
years.  Quite  possibly  we  may  find  it  necessary  to  seek  small  building  im- 
provements or  enlargements  but  we  are  attempting  to  find  ways  of  avoid- 
ing major  expansions  of  the  physical  plan. 
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Government  Center  Commission 

February  23,  1967 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  10,  1967,  in  which  you 
requested  items  that  could  be  incorporated  in  a  "Four- Year  Program." 

One  of  the  basic  questions  affecting  this  Commission  that  should 
be  resolved  is  "what  is  to  happen  to  the  M.D.C.  Building?"  As  you  are 
aware,  the  M.D.C.  Building  in  its  present  location  offers  a  bottleneck 
to  the  traffic  circulation  in  the  area.  Secondly,  it  is  the  plan  of  this 
Commission  to  make  a  "Use  Study"  of  land  at  the  rear  of  the  new  State 
Office  Building.  No  use  may  be  made  of  this  land  until  the  Ford  Build- 
ing is  demolished;  nevertheless,  I  feel  that  the  Government  Center  Com- 
mission would  not  be  doing  its  complete  job  if  it  did  not  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commonwealth  as  to  the  potential  use  of  this  valuable 
remaining  land. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 

Quality  Environment 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  considers  quality  en- 
vironment one  of  the  major  issues  of  the  20th  Century,  and  feels  that 
it  ought  to  be  included  in  your  program  of  most  urgent  issues.  Already 
we  are  making  tremendous  strides  in  combating  water  and  air  pollution, 
urban  blight  and  suburban  sprawl,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Too 
often  overlooked,  in  these  programs,  are  the  problems  of  preserving 
historic  areas,  structures  and  sites,  and  the  part  that  preservation  plays 
in  conservation,  urban  renewal  and  planning  in  general. 

Historic  preservation  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  major  facets  of  creating 
and  maintaining  quality  environment.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered 
in  State  and  local  planning,  or  the  quality  from  the  past  which  you,  and 
we,  seek  to  maintain,  may  have  disappeared  irretrievably.  The  attached 
statistical  data  indicates  the  alarming  rate  at  which  the  past  is  presently 
being  destroyed. 

Suggested  Solutions 

The  program  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  is  based 
on  the  premise  that  we  must  know  what  we  have  before  we  can  either 
save  or  utilize  it.  By  law  (G.L.  9,  Sec.  26) ,  the  Commission  has  respon- 
sibility for  inventorying  the  historic  assets  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
has  been  recognized  by  Governor  Volpe  as  the  historic  preservation 
agency  for  the  Commonwealth. 

The  inventory  is  already  operative.  It  has  been  designed  to  pro- 
vide basic  information  from  one  source,  which  can  provide  residual 
information  of  many  kinds.  It  provides  information  which  can  help  the 
teacher  present  three-dimensional  history,  which  can  be  seen  and  touched 
in  surviving  historic  sites,  structures  and  areas.  It  provides  as  well  the 
basic  information  for  tourist  promotion,  for  research  and  for  publica- 
tion on  the  historic  heritage  of  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  on  the  survey  that  all  other  work  of  the  Commission  is  based, 
including  its  certification  program  for  Massachusetts  Historic  Landmarks; 
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its  review  of  proposed  historic  districts  under  Chapter  40C,  General 
Laws,  and  urban  renewal  areas,  under  Chapter  121;  and  its  advice  and 
referral  service  for  organizations,  agencies,  and  individuals  engaged  in 
historic  preservation. 

Planning  information  of  wide  applicability  and  use  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  basic  inventory  forms.  Already  in  cooperation  with  the 
Eastern  Massachusetts  Regional  Planning  project  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  preliminary  information  on  the  historic  assets  of  40  cities 
and  towns  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  has  been  computerized.  This  pilot 
program  includes  only  those  towns  and  cities  in  the  EMRPP  area  which 
will  be  affected  by  the  proposed  1975  highway  program.  It  will  make 
available  to  highway  planners  at  an  early  planning  stage,  information 
in  four  categories: 

1.  All  sites  within  a  given  area. 

2.  All  sites  built  within  a  given  25  year  period. 

3.  All  sites  with  a  1  (for  public  use  and/or  exempt  from  eminent 
domain) ,  or  a  2  (of  importance  to  the  Nation /Commonwealth) 
historical  or  architectural  classification. 

4.  All  sites  within  100  yards  and  all  within  1000  yards  of  the  center 
strip  of  a  proposed  highway. 

This  program  needs  to  be  intensified,  so  that  all  the  351  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Commonwealth  are  surveyed  to  provide  information  to  the 
highway  planners.  Such  information  will  not  only  be  invaluable  in  help- 
ing to  eliminate  destruction  of  and  minimize  damage  to  historic  sites, 
but  may  also  help  in  alleviating  public  opposition  to,  and  public  rela- 
tions problems  of,  the  highway  planners. 

Information  on  historic  sites,  structures  and  areas,  as  well  as  on 
historic  preservation  needs,  should  also  be  made  available  to  urban  re- 
newal agencies,  to  state  and  local  tourist  agencies,  and  to  all  other  State 
and  local,  public  and  private,  agencies  and  individuals  with  an  interest 
in  historic  preservation. 

The  survey  was  designed  to  provide,  from  a  basic  source,  all  the 
above  types  of  information.  Plans  must  be  evolved,  however,  to  de- 
termine what  the  needs  of  interested  agencies  and  individuals  are.  Once 
this  has  been  determined,  the  information  must  then  be  made  available. 
A  gap  will  still  remain,  however,  between  availability  and  utilization. 
It  is  necessary  to  draw  up  agreements,  or  establish  administrative  or 
legislative  requirements  that  the  information  be  utilized  in  preliminary 
planning  stages  for  highway,  urban  renewal  and  other  projects. 

Historic  Resources 

The  historical  resources  of  Massachusetts  are  beyond  measure.  The 
quality  and  quantity  of  her  history,  her  architecture  and  her  scenery  are 
well  known  and  are  generally  documented  in  the  attached  Draft  Massa- 
chusetts Historic  Preservation  Program. 

The  history  of  the  Commonwealth  is  a  major  tourist  asset.  Surveys 
have  proven  this  fact.  It  is  a  major  educational  asset,  and  a  patriotic 
one.  Too  often  overlooked,  however,  is  the  part  that  history  plays  in 
attracting  new  residents,  in  bringing  new  industry,  and  in  securing  new 
business.  History,  to  play  its  fullest  economic  role,  however,  must  exist 
in  houses,  squares  and  areas,  in  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. 
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The  historic  resources  of  Massachusetts  can  be  measured  also  in  the 
quality  of  her  experts,  and  the  status  of  her  programs  and  organizations. 
Historic  preservation  in  Massachusetts  has  perhaps  a  greater  share  of 
both  than  any  other  states  in  the  nation. 

In  both  categories  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission'  must 
be  ranged  at  the  forefront.  Without  a  more  active  program  and  the 
necessary  professional  staff  and  funds,  the  Commission  cannot,  nor  should 
it  be  expected  to,  make  further  progress. 

Alternatives  to  Preservation 

Already  the  East  Coast  Megalopolis  is  becoming  a  reality.  Historic 
houses,  areas  and  vistas  are  disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate  before 
highway  construction  crews,  before  urban  renewal  developers,  and  before 
purveyors  of  shopping  centers,  housing  developments  and  low-bid  prog- 
ress. 

Massachusetts  has  traditionally  built  for  the  future,  yet  the  rate 
at  which  we  are  destroying  our  past  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  a  few  more  years  our  past  may  not  exist — except  in  place  names  on  a 
map,  or  dry  facts  in  a  history  book. 

It  may  well  be  that,  unless  we  insure  otherwise,  the  only  areas  to 
survive  from  the  past,  will  be  those  federally  owned  structures  and  areas 
operated  by  the  National  Park  Service,  and  those  maintained  by  private 
organizations.  In  both  cases  preservation  has  been  insured  largely  in 
spite  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its  sub-divisions  rather  than  because  of 
them.  Surely  the  Commonwealth  ought  to  assume  a  larger  and  more 
important  role  in  the  protection  of  her  own  heritage. 

Needs 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  is  hampered  in  its  work 
by  lack  of  space,  staff,  and  funds.  Funds  are  needed  to  meet  staff,  space 
and  equipment  needs,  and  to  provide  matching  funds  which  would 
insure  the  availability  of  Federal  monies  which  will  be  available  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  its  various  sub-divisions,  if  such  matching  funds 
are  made  available.  Federal  funds  are  already  available  for  some  pur- 
poses, and  more  will  be  available  when  the  progrms  of  the  89th  Congress 
are  funded. 

These  needs  are  detailed  on  the  attached  memorandum,  along  with 
statistics  on  state  funds  expended  in  other  states  of  similar  population 
rank. 

Conclusion 

The  sole,  but  all-essential  purpose  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Commission,  is  to  assist  in  keeping  intact  that  part  of  the  Massachu^ 
setts  heritage  which  should  be  preserved.  To  the  extent  to  which  it,  and 
the  Commonwealth  fails  in  this  purpose,  it  betrays  the  purposes  of 
quality  environment,  of  historic  preservation,  and  the  needs  of  its  citi- 
zens. Perhaps  even  more  important,  if  it  fails,  it  betrays  the  future. 
Enclosures: 

1.  Resources  and  Needs  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission. 

■  I-' 

2.  State  and  Municipal  Support  for  Historic  Preservation  Activities. 

3.  Rate  of  Destruction  of  Historic  Structures,  Sites  and  Areas  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
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Resources  and  Needs  of 
The  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission 

Space: 

Adequate  housing  for  offices,  conference  rooms  and  archives  of  the 
Historical  Commission  must  be  found.    This  housing  should  be  at 
least  250  square  feet. 
Personnel: 

Acting  Chairman  $  2,000 

Executive  Secretary  10,000 

Preservation  Relations  Officer 8,000 

Survey  Director 8,000 

Co-Director   6,500 

Surveyors     (2)     12,000 

Archivist   (including  research  and  retrieval)    ....  8,000 

Researchers   (2)    12,000 

Secretary  —  file  clerk  —  07  5,000 

Typists  (2)  —  06 10,000 

Consultants,  as  needed:  Archaeological,  Design, 
Architecture,    History,    Planning   and    Legal 

Counsel    10,000 

|  91,500 
Supplies: 

Printing  5,000 

Dues 500 

Travel   (in  state)    2,500 

Travel   (out  of  state)    1,000 

Operating  expenses    (sundry)    5,000 

Office  supplies  7,000 

Postage /Freight    2,000 

Educational  Programs  2,000 

25,000 
Space: 

Housing  5,000 

Equipment: 

Files,  office  furniture,  retrieval  system  15,000 

TOTAL $136,500 

Rationale:  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Commission  has  reached  the 
point  in  its  activities  where  the  Commissioners  can  no  longer  accomplish 
duties  which  would  ordinarily  be  accomplshed  by  staff  and  professional 
assistance.  This  program  will  require  no  legal  or  administrative  change 
in  the  Commission,  but  will  require  increased  office  space,  and  the  build- 
ing up  of  an  administrative  staff  adequate  in  number  and  quality  to 
collect,  store,  disseminate  and  utilize  historic  information  as  its  legal 
duty. 

It  does,  however,  envision  a  change  in  space,  and  the  organization 
of  an  administrative  staff  with  adequate  personnel  and  staff  to  accom- 
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plish  the  collecting,  housing  and  dissemination  duties  of  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  is  presently  housed  in  the  Archives  Museum  office 
in  the  State  House.  Its  entire  staff,  with  the  exception  of  one  authorized 
position,  is  borrowed  from  other  duties.  It  has  therefore  neither  the 
personnel,  nor  the  space  that  the  Commission  must  have  to  fulfill  its 
legislative  and  moral  duties. 

The  attached  figures  concern  expenditures  by  other  states,  of  simi- 
lar population  rank,  in  this  field.  The  expenditures  of  one  Massachusetts 
city,  Cambridge,  are  included.  The  city  council  there  has  budgeted,  this 
year,  entirely  on  the  basis  of  need,  and  mostly  for  survey  activities,  more 
than  three  times  the  funds  currently  authorized  for  the  state  Commission 
in  1966-67. 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  comparative  figures  that,  given  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  Massachusetts  history,  these  requests  are  basic  and 
minimum,  if  the  Historical  Commission  is  to  make  the  contribution  to 
the  Commonwealth  that  it  is  capable  of  making. 

State  Bond  Issue:  $5,000,000 

Needed  to  enable  the  Commonwealth  to  match  Federal  funds  and 
to  insure  that  an  adequate  percentage  of  Federal  funds  for  preserva- 
tion purposes,  are  obtained  by  Massachusetts;  and  to  provide  assist- 
ance to  local  groups  involved  in  preservation  activities. 

Rationale:  Under  existing  Federal  legislation,  especially  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  (Public  Law  89-665)  and  the  Demonstration 
Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  (Public  Law  89-754) ,  Federal 
funds  either  are  available,  or  will  be  available,  to  assist  state  and  local 
agencies,  both  public  and  private,  in  historic  preservation  programs. 
When  Public  Law  89-665,  for  example,  shall  have  been  funded,  50% 
matching  grants  can  be  secured,  through  the  appropriate  state  agency. 
In  Massachusetts,  that  agency  is  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Commis- 
sion. 

The  amount  of  Federal  funds  obtainable  under  any  Federal  program 
depends,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  ability  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
its  sub-divisions,  to  fund  their  share. 

New  preservation  and  restoration  programs  are  being  planned  in 
cities  and  towns  throughout  Massachusetts.  These  projects  range  from 
the  retention  and  restoration  of  single  buildings  for  public  use,  to  plan- 
ning and  zoning  activities  aimed  at  retaining  the  character  of  entire 
historically  and  architecturally  significant  areas. 

As  costs  for  such  activities  rise,  and  as  destruction  of  significant 
sites  and  areas  is  accelerated,  local  public  and  private  groups  can  no 
longer  bear  the  entire  burden  of  preservation.  Economic  assistance  from 
the  state  is  imperative. 

The  effect  of  an  authorized  bond  issue  would  be  to  ease  the  financial 
burden  on  such  groups;  to  insure  the  receipt  of  a  greater  amount  of 
Federal  funds;  and  to  spur  and  intensify  historic  preservation  activities. 

As  envisioned,  bonds  from  the  authorized  issue,  would  be  issued  as 
needed,  in  such  amounts  as  required,  for  such  purposes  as  necessary, 
and  in  accord  with  established  guidelines  for  state  and  Federal  programs. 
The  bond  issue  would  not  therefore  be  an  undue  financial  burden  on 
the  Commonwealth. 
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State  and  Municipal  Support  For 
Historic  Preservation  Activities 

North  Carolina  —  12th  in  population. 
Historic  Sites  Program,  1966-67 

Administration    $  98,554 

Site  Maintenance  and  Operation  ....    170,251 

$268,805 

Annual  Grant  to  Old  Salem 

(private   organization)     50,000 

Tryon  Palace  Budget,  1966-67 

Amount  needed   143,434 

Less  receipts   52,561 

State  Appropriation  90,873 

Capital  Improvements  for  state  projects  99,000 

Directly   to    approved   local    and   private    non- 
profit projects,    (grants  ranging  in  size  from 

$200  to  $20,000)    86,500 

TOTAL  STATE  EXPENDITURE $595,178 

Source:  North  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Historic 
Sites  Division. 

New  York  —  2nd  in  population. 

$200  million  bond  issue  approved  by  state  voters  last  November  8th. 
This  includes  $20  million  to  New  York  State  Historic  Trust  for  ac- 
quisition, development  and  aid  to  historic  sites. 
Source:  New  York  State  Historic  Trust. 

New  York  City  —  New  York  City  Landmarks  Commission  $143,000 

Source:  New  York  City  Landmarks  Commission. 

Pennsylvania  —  3rd  in  population. 

$25  million  expended  or  approved  between  1956-66  for  historic 
preservation.  $70  million  in  state  bonds  for  conservation  and  pres- 
ervation already  approved.  Experience  has  been  such  with  this  bond 
issue,  that  a  $500  million  issue  for  the  same  purpose  is  being 
planned. 
Source:  Pennsylvania  Historical  and  Museum  Commission. 

Connecticut  —  one   third   the  population   of   Massachusetts;    25th   in 
population. 

Budget  Requested  by  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Commission 

'67-68        '68-'69 

Executive  Secretary  $    9,620  $  10,330 

Assistant   7,900  8,200 

Typist  5,040  5,220 

Typist  3,860  4,000 
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Printing,  etc 2,500  2,500 

Dues,  etc 200  200 

Travel    (in  state)    1,000  1,000 

Travel  (out  of  state)    800  800 

Freight,    cartage    100  100 

Repairs   100  100 

Sundry  operating  expenses  1,850  1,150 

Consultant    fees    3,000  3,000 

Office    supplies 500  500 

Postage   1,240  1,240 

Educational   600  200 

Total   Requested    $  39,145      $  38,899 

Recommended    (by  Governor)    $  20,049      $  19,951 

Currently  asking  for  a  bond  issue  of  one  and  one  half  million  dollars 
for  historic  preservation. 

Source:  Connecticut  Historical  Commission. 
Virginia  —  14th  in  population. 

Virginia  Historic  Landmarks  Commission 

'66-67  '67-68 

Administration    $  45,000  $100,000 

Highway  Historical  Markers  2,500  2,500 

Special  Projects:   Non-state  Agencies  185,500  12,500 

Capital  funds — Research  Center  for  Historic 

Archaeology    12,000 

Virginia  Historical  Society  3,000  3,000 

Confederate  Museum,  Richmond  1,800  1,800 

Valentine  Museum,  Richmond  12,500  12,500 

Woodrow  Wilson  Birthplace  Foundation,  Inc 8,500  8,500 

Robert  E.  Lee  Memorial  Foundation,  Inc 25,000  25,000 

Poe  Foundation,  Inc 3,100  3,100 

Patrick  Henry  Memorial  Foundation  15,000  15,000 

TOTAL**  $301,900     $195,900 

**This  is  only  a  partial  listing  of  monies  expended  by  the  state  for  historic  preser- 
vation. 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

CAMBRIDGE  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION,  Budget  Data 

City  appropriations  for  the  Cambridge  Historical  Commission  have 
been  based  entirely  on  need,  and  have  ranged  from  a  low  of  $500.00  per 
year  to  a  high  of  $32,500  a  year.  In  the  four  year  period  between  1963 
and  1967,  the  City  of  Cambridge  has  budgeted  slightly  less  than  $100,000 
to  the  Commission. 

The  major  part  of  these  funds  have  been  expended  for  a  survey  of 
architectural  and  historically  significant  buildings,  neighborhood  by 
neighborhood.  The  survey  is  being  accomplished  by  architectural  his- 
torians, including  a  Survey  Director,  Co-Director  and  their  associates. 
Funds  have  been  used  for  design,  layout,  photographs,  and  printing,  as 
required.  One  report,  East  Cambridge,  has  already  been  published,  and 
others  are  nearing  completion. 
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When   finished,   the  Cambridge   survey   and  resulting  publications 
will  be  more  complete  than  those  of  any  other  American  city,  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  Commission,  "will  evidence  the  leadership  and  excel- 
lence which  have  so  long  been  hallmarks  of  Cambridge." 
St.  Augustine,  Florida 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  HISTORICAL  RESTORATION 
AND  PRESERVATION  COMMISSION 

(State  Commission  funded  by  state) 

1966-67  $296,018 

1967-68  506,470 

1968-69  497,370    (recommended) 

Source:  Florida  State  Library 

Rate  of  Destruction  of  Historic  Structures,  Sites  and  Areas 

in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

(These  figures  are  based  on  a  1966-67  re-survey  of  structures  in  eight 
cities  and  towns  which  were  surveyed  as  part  of  the  Historic  American 
Buildings  Survey.  Source  of  HABS  data:  The  Historic  American  Build- 
ings Survey,  Massachusetts  Catalog,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Com- 
mission, 1965.  Source  of  1966-67  survey  data:  Inventory  files,  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Commission.) 


HABS  sites 

Deteriorated     Percent  of 

City/Town 

or  areas 

Destroyed 

or  altered     Destruction 

Boston 

82 

27 

12                    48 

Chelsea 

4 

1 

1                     50 

Danvers 
Ipswich 
Lincoln 

9 
15 

11 

3 

1 
2 

0  33i/3 

1  40 

2  63 

Newburyport 
Newton 

16 
14 

10 

2 

10                    62 
2                    64 

Wellesley 

3 

3 

3                  100 

Department  of  Public  Works 

March   10,   1967 

In  connection  with  your  request  for  a  listing  of  problems  and 
issues  which  face  our  Department  in  the  next  four  years,  I  am  attach- 
ing such  a  list  in  brief  form  with  an  attempt  at  priorities,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  more  important  issues. 

Problems  and  Issues  in  the  Next  Four  Years 

1.  Highway   Revenues — Gas  Tax — Higher  construction  maintenance 
and  administrative  costs  will  require  more  revenues. 

2.  Civil  Service  Reform — More  freedom  of  selection — greater  need  of 
professional  people — revision  of  examination  requirements. 

3.  Space  requirements — require  approximately  75,000  to  100,000  square 
feet  additional  space. 

4.  Massive  maintenance  funding  effort  must  be  made. 

5.  Highway  Construction  Funds — threat  of  diversion. 

6.  More    authority    and   responsibility    placed    in    the   hands   of    the 
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operating  departments. 

7.  Coordination  of  all  state  agencies  in  the   area   of  planning   and 
operation. 

8.  Shorefront  erosion,  off  shore  rights. 

9.  Better  coordination  of  Legislation  affecting  more  than  one  depart- 
ment. 

10.  Streamlining  of  reports  on  Legislation — beter  information  needed. 

11.  Manipulation  of  all  data  by  centralized  computer  system. 

12.  Updating  maps,  consolidating  of  state  mapping — consideration  of 
central  mapping  bureau. 

13.  Review  of  Regulations  dealing  with  purchases,  etc. 

14.  Abuses  of  Personnel  Rules  and  Regulations  and  privileges — speci- 
fically, use  of  sick  leave  prior  to  retirement — coming  back  after 
illness — on  a  partial  basis  for  long  periods  of  time. 

15.  Reconsider  all  fees  and  permits — minimum  charges. 

16.  Industrial  Accident  abuses. 

17.  Parking  space — presently  takes  care  of  about  60%  of  our  needs. 

Department  of  Public  Safety 

March  3,  67 

The  following  are  problems  which  presently  confront  us,  or  are 
anticipated: 

1.  The  rapidly  emerging  highway  system,  when  completed,  will 
have  431  miles  of  Interstate  road  in  Massachusetts  which,  because  of 
limited  access,  must  be  patrolled  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion, meaningful  patrol  coverage  must  be  maintained  on  other  major 
arteries,  as  well  as  secondary  roads  throughout  the  state.  This  will  re- 
quire an  increase  in  personnel  if  we  are  to  give  the  citizens  of  the  Com- 
monwealth the  type  of  service  and  safety  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

2.  Related  to  the  first  problem  is  the  important  consideration  of 
the  methods  and  patrol  techniques  to  be  employed  in  meeting  the  cov- 
erage responsibility.  In  dealing  with  this  problem,  we  will  need  to  look 
at  the  following  questions: 

a.  Will  the  barracks  system  presently  in  effect  be  continued? 
That  is,  will  the  men  continue  to  live  in,  and  eat  in  the  barracks  between 
patrol  assignments? 

b.  What  will  the  new  system  of  patrol  coverage  be  in  the  event 
the  "live  in"  concept  is  discontinued?  Proposals  in  this  area  that  are 
under  consideration  are: 

(1)  Use  of  the  present  barracks  as  command  posts.  In  other 
words,  the  present  facilities  would  continue  to  serve  as  communication 
and  activity  centers. 

(2)  The  assignment  of  a  cruiser  to  each  officer  in  the  de- 
partment. The  men  would  travel  to  their  homes  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
assigned  patrol.  This  would  put  more  men  on  the  highway  and  in- 
crease actual  patrol  coverage.  Availability  of  personnel  and  back-up 
strength  would  be  maintained  through  a  system  of  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  assigned  patrol  vehicles. 

3.  An  in-depth  manpower  study.  This  would  embrace  a  specific 
priority  employment  of  personnel  in  the  Uniformed  Branch,  Detective 
Bureau  and  the  Division  of  Fire  Prevention. 
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4.  A  complete  study  of  our  present  communications  system.  This 
would  be  oriented  especially  to  future  needs  in  closed,  administrative, 
and  investigative  circuits.  Also  included  would  be  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing fields  of  computerization  and  electronic  data  processing,  as  well  as 
technical  services  now  provided,  such  as,  laboratory  facilities,  central 
records,  photography  and  ballistics. 

5.  The  construction  of  a  new  State  Police  Academy.  The  present 
training  plant  lacks  the  facilities  basic  to  modern  programs  of  recruit 
and  supervisory  training  for  personnel  of  this  department.  The  need 
is  further  magnified  by  the  fact  that  the  State  Police  conduct  training 
programs  for  local  police  officers  from  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth. 

a.  Facilities  must  be  considered  to  house  adequately  a  training 
staff  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  ongoing  programs  for  both  state 
and  local  officers.  A  related  question  will  be  the  amount  of  time  allocated 
to  supervisory,  administrative  and  technological  courses,  as  opposed  to 
recruit  and  operational  level  instruction. 

b.  Importantly,  this  program  would  include  the  construction 
of  a  modern  firing  range  on  or  near  the  academy  site. 

We  trust  this  information  will  assist  you  in  your  efforts  to  develop 
a  program  concerned  with  the  efficient  administration  of  state  govern- 
ment. 

Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles 

March  9,  1967 

With  reference  to  your  communication  of  February  13,  1967  re- 
garding a  list  of  major  problems  which  we  anticipate  during  the  next 
four  years,  I  submit  the  following: 

Any  projection  of  Registry  plans  and  programs,  whether  short, 
intermediate  or  long  range,  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
agency  has,  during  the  past  several  years  of  explosive  growth  in  popu- 
lation and  motor  vehicles,  failed  to  keep  pace  in  growth  and  scope  of 
capacity. 

Our  most  urgent  need  is  additional  space.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  taken  preliminary  measures  to  obtain  new  quarters  for  this  de- 
partment since  our  present  main  office  location  at  100  Nashua  Street  is 
grossly  inadequate  for  our  needs.  The  construction  of  a  new  building 
to  meet  our  requirements  is  essential.  However,  an  interim  location 
containing  more  area  than  we  now  have  would  be  of  assistance  until  a 
new  building  would  be  ready  for  occupancy. 

For  the  past  several  years  our  repeated  requests  to  the  Legislature 
for  additional  personnel  have  not  been  approved.  In  some  fiscal  year 
appropriation  bills,  we  were  allowed  a  few  additional  positions,  but  our 
quota  is  far  below  our  requirements.  Our  law  enforcement  responsibil- 
ities have  increased  greatly  over  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years.  However, 
the  number  of  personnel  available  has  not  correspondingly  increased. 
Our  clerical  personnel  are  faced  with  an  annual  re-registration  period 
when  approximately  two  million  applications  are  processed  through  the 
department  from  October  through  December  for  the  ensuing  year.  If 
the  proposed  staggered  registration  legislation  is  adopted,  this  of  course 
would  be  eliminated. 
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Only  administrative  automation  and  streamlined  administrative 
procedures  have  enabled  this  agency  to  retain  reasonable  supervisory 
control  of  motor  vehicle  administration  in  this  state. 

Within  the  next  four  years  I  would  recommend  that  we  endeavor 
to  put  complete  records  of  licenses,  registration,  accident  and  motor 
vehicle  violations  on  magnetic  tape  by  the  use  of  a  random  axis  com- 
puter. Law  enforcement  references  may  then  be  obtained  by  telephone 
dialing  direct  to  our  computer  system. 

While  it  may  not  be  a  possibility  within  the  next  four  years,  I  feel 
that  one  of  our  long  range  objectives  should  be  the  visual  scanning 
through  electronic  data  processing  equipment  of  registration  and  license 
renewal  application,  obviating  the  necessity  of  keypunching  the  infor- 
mation. 

Division  of  Motorboats 

April  3,  1967 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  March  30th,  the  needs  and  goals  of  the 
Division  of  Motorboats  for  the  next  four  years  are  submitted  herewith 
as  requested. 

4- Year  Plan 

1.  New  building  preferably  at  Rowes  Wharf  with  a  vault  and  safe  on 
first  floor,  Lecture  Hall,  Hearing  Rooms,  Private  Offices,  Radio- 
Teletype  Room,  etc. 

With  this  building  we  need  a  boat  yard,  Machine  Shop  and  Car- 
penter Shop  to  repair  boats,  trucks,  and  trailers,  Ship  to  Shore  Radio 
Station  at  Atlantic  Avenue,  with  booster  stations  in  Worcester, 
Springfield,  and  Cape  Cod,  Heliport  with  Helicopter,  Weather 
Marine  Bureau  for  weather  warnings,  etc.  Parking  space  for  the 
public,  docks,  piers,  and  floats. 

2.  Legislation  to  register  all  motorboats. 

Legislation  to  require  all  motorboats  to  carry  a  capacity  plate. 
Legislation  to  require  cabin  cruisers  to  be  equipped  with  chlorina- 
tors,  and  litter  disposal. 

3.  We  want  twenty  outboard  motorboats  with  matching  trailers  and 
tow  trucks  to  patrol  2000  miles  of  coastline,  4000  miles  of  rivers  and 
1100  lakes,  also  two  large  boats  to  patrol  Massachusetts  Bay,  Cape 
Cod  Bay,  and  Nantucket  Sound  with  the  Islands. 

4.  Take  over  Nahant,  Rockport,  and  Cuttyhunk  Lifeboat  Stations, 
new  surplus  property,  for  which  we  have  applied  for  purchase  of  at 
$1.00  each.  With  these  stations  we  would  have  launching  ramps 
in  good  weather,  and  they  could  be  used  for  storage  of  boats,  trucks, 
trailers,  and  classes  could  be  held  there. 

In  four  years  we  should  have  twenty-eight  (28)  boats,  two  men  on  a 
boat,  fourteen  (14)  projectors  16  mm;  fourteen  (14)  projectors 
35  mm  slide,  and  fourteen  (14)  screens,  one  for  each  county. 

5.  To  have  sea  and  air  rescue  service  for  hurricanes,  squalls,  emer- 
gencies, requiring  airplanes,  helicopters,  ambulances,  etc. 

6.  To  establish  boating  branches  in  the  Registry  of  major  cities  like 
Springfield,  Worcester,  New  Bedford,  and  Gloucester. 

7.  Accreditation  for  boating  courses  in  our  colleges,  universities,  tech- 
nical schools,  high  schools  and  other  schools  in  Massachusetts. 
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The  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority 

March  22,  1967 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  your  preparation  of  an 
initial  "Four  Year  Program"  for  Governor  Volpe  based  upon  the  an- 
ticipated major  problems  of  agencies  such  as  ours.  Major  issues  that 
the  Authority  forsees  are  described  herein  in  this  very  brief  format. 

Authority  Goals 

The  Authority  must  provide  additional  facilities  as  well  as  modern- 
ize existing  facilities  to  make  central  cities  and  suburbs  better  places  to 
live  and  work.  This  includes  offering  a  realistic  substitute,  where  ap- 
propriate, to  what  has  too  often  become  a  highway-only  travel  society, 
and  finding  ways  to  lower  the  unit  costs  of  operating  public  transporta- 
tion services  if  possible.  We  must  make  transit  more  useful  and  attractive 
to  use  and  then  show  people  how  the  new  transit  can  be  used  to  their 
advantage. 

Expansion  Plans 

The  Authority  has  an  approved  $369  million  master  plan  for  sys- 
tem expansion  and  modernization  which  fully  allocates  the  $225  million 
Authority-authorized  bond  issue  funds  and  includes  foreseeable  match- 
ing Federal  transit  aid  funds  of  $126  million.  This  will  provide  the  vital 
first  phase  of  expansion,  but  other  substantial  needs  exist.   For  example: 

1.  Further  financing  is  necessary  to  provide  a  full  metropolitan 
system  and  will  be  specifically  proposed  within  the  next  year.  A 
combination  of  additional  Federal  aid  programs  and  Authority 
bond  authorization  is  a  possible  financial  resource.  If  additional 
funds  were  immediately  available,  our  construction  schedule 
would  be  advanced  immediately,  and  several  critical  needs  could 
be  met  in  a  more  efficient  way  than  will  now  be  possible. 

2.  The  role  of  the  Authority  in  preserving  railroad  rights-of-way, 
within  or  without  the  Authority's  area,  needs  thoughtful  con- 
sideration. The  Authority  is  involved  now  in  acquiring  rail- 
road property,  and  will  continue  to  be  involved  in  the  near 
future  for  its  expansion  program  purposes.  To  preserve  rights-of- 
way  for  future  public  use — whether  for  transit  or  otherwise — will 
usually  be  desirable  but  will  be  beyond  the  Authority's  financial 
ability  in  many  cases. 

3.  Strengthened  planning  resources  and  a  clearer  hierarchy  of  re- 
sponsibilities and  duties  for  long  range  state  and  metropolitan 
transportation,  land  use  and  general  economic  development 
would  benefit  our  Authority  in  carrying  out  our  mission.  Seek- 
ing a  single  integrated  transportation  plan  and  fiscal  policy  for 
the  Boston  area  needs  early  attention.  The  basic  planning  organ- 
izations exist,  but  their  efforts  need  support,  especially  to  be 
financially  strengthened  and  recognized. 

Social-Economic  Aspects 

An  increasingly  critical  issue  is  the  relationship  between  cost  of 
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service  and  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  user,  and  economic  and  social 
goals  at  local,  regional  and  state  levels.    For  example: 

1.  To  attract  a  larger  share  of  the  travel  market,  transit  service 
quality  must  be  raised  to  a  level  closer  to  the  expectations  of 
middle  and  higher  income  people.  Higher  quality  service  means 
a  higher  operating  and  capital  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  lower 
income  families  need  adequate  transit  service  to  overcome  social 
and  economic  hardships.  These  people  need  transit,  especially 
to  capitalize  on  job  opportunities,  but  they  cannot  pay  higher 
costs.  To  compound  the  problem,  unit  costs  of  operating  a 
given  level  of  transit  service  are  rising  rapidly.  While  the  Au- 
thority intends  to  gain  economies  of  scale  from  its  expansion 
program  and  improve  labor  productivity  through  technology  in- 
novations, costs  may  continue  to  rise  faster  than  economies  can 
be  made.  Thus  it  is  likely  that  overall  transit  operating  costs 
will  become  higher. 

2.  The  Authority  and  its  Advisory  Board  (mayors  and  selectmen) 
will  need  to  develop  better  benchmarks  and  ground  rules  to  de- 
termine optimum  subsidy  levels  so  as  to  promote  the  general 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  area,  as  we  are  charged  to 
do  under  our  legislation.  For  example,  a  large  part  of  the  pre- 
sent subsidy  is  because  of  the  low  fare  charged  for  local  bus 
service.  Who  should  properly  pay  the  bill  for  this — the  Author- 
ity? Perhaps  a  special  state  or  metropolitan  economic-social  de- 
velopment fund  should  be  established  to  support  and  promote 
low  priced  transit  for  certain  groups  or  for  the  entire  general 
public — there  is  great  interest  in  this  now  at  the  Federal  transit 
aid  level. 

Staff  Development 

Of  possible  interest  to  the   Board  of  Economic  Advisors   are   the 
following: 

1.  This  Authority  like  other  state  and  local  agencies  faces  dif- 
ficulties in  recruiting  and  developing  new  employees  with  college 
equivalent  professional  training.  The  large  scale  business  opera- 
tions of  the  Authority  especially  demand  more  and  more 
sophisticated  management  techniques  to  take  advantage  of 
modern  business  practices  of  the  more  successful  private  organi- 
zations. Steps  have  been  taken  to  encourage  employee  training 
and  continuing  education  and  to  use  ad  hoc  planning  and  analysis 
projects  to  attract  and  train  new  people,  but  much  more  needs 
to  be  done.  Concerted,  cooperative  efforts  with  area  universities 
offers  potential  for  management  development  resources. 

2.  It  may  be  necessary  to  watch  closely  the  supply  of  transportation 
labor  although  no  shortage  exists  at  present.  Furthermore,  man- 
power planning  indicates  specific  efforts  at  re-training  existing 
labor  may  be  needed  to  fully  implement  the  expanded  and 
modernized  facilities. 

Private  Transit  Companies 

The  Authority  is  responsible  for  satisfactory  transit  service  for  the 
79  communities  in  the  Authority's  area.    The  service  for  most  of  these 
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communities  is  provided  now  by  the  two  dozen  large-and-small  bus  firms 
in  a  relatively  unplanned  and  uncoordinated  manner  but  changes  are 
due.    For  example: 

1.  While  the  Authority  has  taken  few  steps  to  date  to  restructure 
the  suburban  services,  it  shall  increasingly  do  so  to  provide  more 
effective  and  integrated  service.  It  will  be  difficult  to  draw  the 
line  between  typical  regulation  of  private  utilities  and  encourage- 
ment of  social  and  economic  values;  between,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
the  lowest  cost  service  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  improving 
service  including  new  or  experimental  services;  between  estab- 
lishing a  single,  simplistic  operation  entity  and  encouraging  a 
degree  of  competition  and  innovation  among  several  operating 
organizations;  and  between  public  and  private  ownership  and/or 
operation. 

Other  Possible  Transportation  Matters 

The  following  comments  may  also  contribute  to  your  work: 

1.  A  major  competitor  of  transit  can  be  uncontrolled  downtown 
parking  supply.  If  the  supply  is  great  enough  and/ or  the  price 
is  low  enough,  the  success  of  the  new  transit  system  can  be  greatly 
diminished.  There  is  little  formal  policy  coordination  now — 
more  tangible  recognition  of  the  interrelationships  would  be  an 
effective  first  step. 

2.  A  major  cost  factor  for  surface  transit  is  the  condition  of  local 
street  traffic  flow,  as  a  large  part  of  the  operating  cost  is  closely 
related  to  the  speed  of  general  traffic.  Increased  attention  and 
funding  for  arterial  and  secondary  street  improvements  would 
benefit  transit  as  well  as  general  traffic,  and  state  highway  financ- 
ing policies  should  be  reviewed.  The  Federal  government  has  just 
initiated  steps  in  its  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  "TOPICS"  pro- 
gram that  recognize  this  very  problem,  but  state  highway  funds 
and  policies  must  shift  to  take  full  advantage. 

3.  There  is  only  a  minimum  state  effort  of  participating  in  the 
Northeast  United  States  transportation  corridor  studies.  Perhaps 
that  is  sufficient  today  but  it  is  probable  that  more  formal, 
funded  activities  should  be  provided  at  the  state  and  New  Eng- 
land regional  level.  Specifically,  the  local  (metropolitan)  high- 
way and  transit  distribution  system  must  be  effectively  integrated 
with  any  new  trunk  line  service  if  the  latter  is  to  be  effective, 
and  this  would  involve  Authority  facilities.  A  large-scale  Federal- 
state  financed  demonstration  of  possible  metropolitan  distribu- 
tion systems  may  be  desirable. 

I  note  reference  by  you  to  your  employing  "systems  analysis"  pro- 
cedures to  evaluate  state  policy  issues.  For  your  information,  this  Au- 
thority is  now  establishing  a  Special  Systems  Studies  Department  within 
our  planning  group  to  do  operations  research  and  systems  analysis.  Cost 
effectiveness  studies  and  operations  technological  improvements  are 
primary  initial  targets  and  are  different  tasks  from  your  own,  but  cooper- 
ative discussion  with  you  will  be  welcomed  if  you  believe  it  to  be  helpful. 
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The  Massachusetts  Port  Authority 

March  6,  1967 

In  response  to  your  request  by  letter  of  February  13,  1967,  we  pre- 
sent an  outline  of  major  problems  of  the  Authority. 

Certain  problems  involving  the  delegation  of  authority  commensur- 
ate with  legislative  mandate  to  the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority  will  be 
left  to  later  discussions  inasmuch  as  this  type  of  problem  is  resolved 
best  through  negotiation. 

The  following  problems  of  a  more  specific  nature  are  listed  under 
three  headings  for  your  convenience. 

Seaport 

1.  Containerization 

The  techniques  and  economics  of  cargo  handling  inherent  in  the 
container  concept  require  that  major  adjustments  be  made  to  existing 
shipping  routes  and  schedules.  The  North  Atlantic  service  will  feel  the 
effects  of  the  container  trend  first.  Within  four  years  a  majority  of  the 
break  bulk  general  cargos  now  utilizing  the  Port  of  Boston  will  be 
strongly  affected. 

The  primary  problem  will  be  to  gain  the  service  of  the  "full  con- 
tainer vessels".  The  second  problem  will  be  what  to  do  with  the  existing 
38  berths  now  in  service. 

The  Port  of  Boston  has  had  average  general  cargo  tonnages  amount- 
ing to  1,100,000  tons  over  the  past  10  years.  The  most  optimistic  surveys 
estimate  22/2  million  tons  as  Boston's  maximum  potential  general  cargo 
by  1972. 

With  container  berths  capable  of  over  500,000  tons  each  per  year, 
and  75%  of  the  general  cargo  adaptable  to  containers  or  other  bulk  tech- 
niques, there  cannot  be  sufficient  break-bulk  cargos  to  justify  a  total  of 
more  than  4  or  5  container  berths  and  12  break-bulk  general  cargo  or 
combination  berths. 

2.  Labor-Management 

The  Port  suffers  from  archaic  work  practices  and  the  highest  costs 
of  over-all  cargo  handling  of  all  the  ports  in  the  country.  It  is  not  the 
wage  or  fringe  benefit  cost-per-hour  that  is  most  damaging.  Boston  is 
equal  in  these  areas  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Norfolk. 
The  problem  is  productivity:  featherbedding,  and  refusal  to  permit  in- 
troduction of  modern  methods.  Management  permits  work  restrictions 
that  were  eliminated  nationwide  years  ago. 

3.  Railroad  Service  and  Cost  Disadvantage 

The  three  major  railroads  serving  the  Port  of  Boston  are  in  crisis. 
The  very  survival  of  two  of  them  is  in  doubt,  and  the  third  is  struggling 
to  divest  itself  of  its  traditional  heavy  losses  at  its  Boston  terminal.  It 
is  not  known  today  if  Boston  in  four  years'  time  will  be  served  with  one, 
two,  or  three  railroads.  It  is  known  that  none  of  the  three  railroads  has 
given  any  hope  of  new  capital  investment  in  facilities  for  the  Port  of 
Boston. 
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The  Port  of  Boston  spent  years  struggling  in  the  courts  to  achieve 
rail  parity  with  other  North  Atlantic  ports  which  are  its  competitors  to 
inland  points.  However,  parity  achieved  in  1963  by  a  Supreme  Court 
order  was  destroyed  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  in  1965.  The 
New  York  Central  followed  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  lead  in 
early  1966,  and  now  Boston  has  $2  to  $2.80  or  more  per  ton  rate  disad- 
vantage on  import-export  cargos.  It  is  the  only  North  Atlantic  port 
where  the  consignor-consignee  must  pay  to  load  and/ or  unload  his  cargo 
from  or  to  rail  cars  at  the  port.  The  removal  of  this  handicap  is  a  major 
problem. 

4.  Steamship  Service 

Boston  has  inadequate  steamship  service  and  terminal  operations 
suffer  from  a  lack  of  modern  equipment.  The  railroads  have  for  several 
years  refused  to  commit  themselves  to  new  investments.  The  other  term- 
inal operators  have  not  sufficient  revenue  to  risk  major  new  investments. 

The  stevedore  firms,  most  of  which  are  branches  of  chains  operating 
in  other  ports,  tend  to  wear  out  old  equipment  cast  off  from  their  more 
efficient  operations.    They  are  reluctant  to  invest  in  Boston. 

5.  Capital  for  New  Facilities 

The  Port  of  Boston  under  its  present  financial  arrangement  cannot 
undertake  unprofitable  construction  such  as  is  available  in  the  ports 
with  which  it  competes.  Thus  the  inflow  of  capital  for  new  facilities  has 
been  the  least  for  any  major  U.  S.  port  over  the  past  eight  years,  and 
will  probably  continue  to  be  relatively  small  over  the  next  four  years. 

6.  Public  Opinion 

The  Port  of  Boston's  value  to  the  State  is  not  accepted  by  the  citi- 
zens, the  elected  officials,  the  business  community,  or  the  intellectual 
community  as  has  been  done  in  more  successful  ports.  This  is  a  major 
problem  now  and  will  be  so  over  the  next  four  years. 

Airports 

1.    Introduction 

The  majority  of  the  problems  facing  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority, in  meeting  its  obligations  to  provide  adequate  air-tranportation 
facilities  for  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area,  are  related  to  capacity, 
capability,  and  compatibility.  Air  transportation  has  experienced  an 
unprecedented  and,  largely,  unanticipated  growth  in  activity.  Passengers 
are  using  Logan  International  Airport  currently  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
6,000,000  yer  year,  with  this  level  of  passenger  activity  anticipated  to 
double  by  1972.  With  this  growth  in  passenger  volumes  comes  a  corres- 
ponding, although  not  as  rapid,  increase  in  aircraft  activity. 

To  further  complicate  the  problems  created  by  passenger  volumes 
and  aircraft  activity,  new  types  of  aircraft  will  be  introduced  which  es- 
sentially have  more  critical  operating  characterstics  that  must  be  ac- 
commodated on  the  airport,  and  in  the  airport's  approaches,  as  well. 
These  aircraft  include  the  Stretched  Jet,  which  will  soon  be  operating 
at  Logan,  the  Jumbo  Jet,  to  be  operated  by  1970,  and  the  SuperSonic 
Jets,  which  are  expected  to  be  placed  in  service  by  1972   (Concord)    and 
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1974  (Boeing) .  Each  of  these  aircraft  create  their  own  peculiar  airport- 
compatibility  problems.  Most  of  these  aircraft  problems,  however,  re- 
late back  to  noise,  runway  length,  pavement  thickness,  terminal  opera- 
tions, and  passenger  loads.  When  discussing  these  problems  below,  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  accommodation  of  the  more  critical  require- 
ments of  these  aircraft. 

In  referring  back  to  the  problems  of  capacity  and  capability,  the 
source  of  these  problems  must  be  attributed  primarily  to  availability  of 
land.  Likewise,  to  a  large  extent,  it  might  also  be  said  that  the  com- 
patability,  that  of  the  airport  to  its  neighbors,  is  substantially  a  problem 
of  land  area  also,  in  that,  in  addition  to  the  reduction  of  aircraft  noise 
at  its  source,  is  the  method  of  separation  of  people  from  the  aircraft. 
Also,  in  utilizing  the  limited  land  available,  dominant  in  our  planning 
is  the  necessity  for  developing  and  maintaining  a  balanced  facility.  Run- 
way capacity,  without  a  corresponding  terminal  capacity,  is  wasteful; 
and,  similarly,  terminal  capacity,  without  the  necessary  support  facilities, 
would  be  equally  faulty  in  planning. 

Absolutely  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  Logan  Interna- 
tional Airport,  for  the  accommodation  of  air  transportation  in  the 
Greater  Boston  Area  and  a  major  portion  of  New  England,  is  the  full 
utilization  of  property  currently  owned  by  the  Port  Authority  but  on 
which  artificial  restrictions  are  now  placed — an  example  of  this  being 
the  so-called  Amarena  Playground  Area.  Related  to  this,  of  course,  is 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  being  sought  by  the  Port  Authority  to 
permit,  with  limited  exercise,  the  proper  utilization  of  land  currently 
available. 

2.    Landing  Area 

Of  prime  concern,  the  landing  area  is  the  runway  acceptance  rate, 
which  relates  to  airport  capacity  and  capability  of  the  runway  system  to 
accommodate  all  types  of  aircraft,  without  imposing  unreasonable  operat- 
ing conditions  during  all  types  of  weather.  The  various  segments  of 
the  landing  area  needing  improvement  are  as  follows: 

a)  Runway  Length — Of  critical  importance  is  the  extension  of 
Runway  15R-33L,  which  will  be  made  possible  by  recent  action 
of  the  State  Legislature.  The  objective  has  been  to  attain 
10,000  feet  of  takeoff  length  on  this  runway  to  complement  the 
current  capability  with  an  equal  length  on  Runway  4R-22L. 
For  landing  purposes,  the  minimum  which  will  be  attained  for 
landing  on  extended  Runway  15R-33L  will  be  9,200  feet,  with 
10,000  feet  in  the  currently  instrumented  direction.  A  severe 
restriction  now  exists  on  Runway  4R,  due  to  a  requirement  for 
a  displaced  threshhold,  limiting  landing  length  to  approxi- 
mately 7,500  feet  during  instrument  conditions.  This  condition, 
created  by  ship  obstructions  in  the  Boston  Channel,  both  re- 
duces landing  length  and  creates  certain  installation  problems, 
minimizing  the  effectiveness  of  navigational  aids,  to  a  point 
where  it  is  severely  restrictive  to  the  landing  of  aircraft,  particu- 
larly of  the  turbo-jet  variety,  during  instrument  conditions.  Cur- 
rently, the  landing  of  jet  aircraft  at  Logan  during  instrument 
conditions  is  restricted  significantly  greater  than  most  major 
airports  in  the  United   States.    Whereas  most  major  airports 
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have  achieved  so-called  Category  I  Capability  on  the  runway 
heading  to  accommodate  most  aircraft  during  these  conditions, 
and  many  are  now  achieving  Category  II,  at  Logan  we  are  still 
striving  lor  the  lower  category.  Categories  I  and  II  must  be, 
and  will  be,  achieved,  with  the  ultimate  objective  being  Cate- 
gory III. 

b)  Parallel  Runways  and  High-Speed  Taxiways — With  the  increase 
in  aircraft  activity,  runway-acceptance  rate  must  be  improved 
to  minimize  delays  to  aircraft,  both  on  takeoff  and  landing.  The 
Port  Authority,  with  the  recent  completion  of  additional  Taxi- 
ways,  has  achieved  substantial  improvement;  but,  with  the 
further  increase  of  traffic  in  the  future,  additional  taxiways  will 
be  necessary  to  expedite  the  departure  of  aircraft  from  the 
runways  after  landing.  This  does  not  represent  a  significant 
problem  to  achieve,  with  the  exception  of  need  for  funds. 

Of  particular  importance  in  handling  the  increased  aircraft 
activity  will  be  the  construction  of  a  full  parallel  15L-33R  Run- 
way, with  instrumentation  on  the  15L  end  and  elimination  of 
current  restrictions  on  Runway  4L-22R.  A  full  parallel  runway 
capability  is  necessary  on  these  predominant-runway  headings, 
subject  to  limitation  during  IFR  conditions,  due  to  the  prox- 
imity of  the  parallel  runways.  , 

c)  Navigational  Aids — Although  except  for  runway  lighting,  the 
prime  responsibility  for  navigational  aids  lies  with  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  further  improvement  is  necessary  to  comple- 
ment the  runway  improvement  being  made  by  the  Port  Author- 
ity. Of  particular  significance  is  the  development  of  adequate 
approach-light  fixtures  to  eliminate  the  current  problem  on 
Runway  4R,  previously  referred  to. 

d)  Clear  Zones  and  Outer-Runway  Approaches — Minimizing  re- 
strictions on  Runway  4R  necessitates  the  elimination  of  ship- 
ping obstructions  by  separation  of  ship  and  aircraft  traffic.  Also, 
it  is  essential  that  structure  heights  be  restricted  in  critical  areas 
to  maintain  at  least  the  current  level  of  approach  protection. 

3.    Terminal  Area 

Terminal  area  problems  relate  primarily  to  the  availability  of  land 
in  relation  to  numbers  of  passengers  and  aircraft.  These  problems  are 
related  to  the  following  principal  areas: 

a)  Aircraft  Apron — The  numbers  of  aircraft  requires  the  further 
expansion  of  apron  area  to  prevent  delay  in  movement  of  air- 
craft in  terminal-gate  positions  for  unloading  of  aircraft. 
Coupled  with  this  is  the  increase  in  size  of  aircraft,  which  make 
current  separations  between  terminal  facilities  and  aircraft- 
movement  areas  obsolete. 

b)  Terminal  Buildings — Major  changes  in  terminal-building  plan- 
ning are  necessary  primarily  to  accommodate  a  greater  range  in 
variety  of  liircralt.  These  will,  in  the  future,  vary  from  the 
small  turbo-prop  aircraft,  such  as  the  Fairchild  227  to  the 
Boeing  747  and  SST.  This  creates  a  wide  variation  in  air- 
craft-handling facilities  and  techniques. 

Probably  most  critical  is  the  handling  of  large  volumes  of 
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people  from  the  aircraft  to  the  roadway  system,  a  situation  that 
is  aggravated  by  the  larger  aircraft  that  will  be  placed  in  service 
due  to  the  peaking  of  passenger  activity,  resulting  from  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  up  to  500  passengers  on  or  off  an 
aircraft  at  one  time.  Modifications  are  needed  in  the  loading 
and  unloading  techniques,  as  applied  to  passengers,  positioning 
of  aircraft,  improvement  in  flow  of  passengers  through  the  term- 
inal, expediting  the  handling  of  baggage  and  method  of  claim- 
ing, and  increase  in  curb  frontage  to  accommodate  ground  trans- 
portation. 

c)  Roadway  System  and  Automobile  Parking — The  roadway  system 
must  be  improved  further  to  accommodate  increased  vehi- 
cular traffic  during  peak  activity.  Full  implementation  of  the 
two-level  roadway  system,  together  with  separation  of  vehicular 
and  pedestrian  traffic,  will  be  necessary.  Coupled  with  this  will 
be  the  need  for  a  continuing  increase  in  automobile-parking 
accommodations,  through  the  addition  of  more  structural 
parking. 

d)  Interconnection  of  Terminal-Area  Facilities — As  the  terminal 
expands  and  the  numbers  of  people  that  must  be  moved  be- 
tween facilities  increases,  people-handling  devices  are  extremely 
desirable.  This  might  include  moving  sidewalks  between  the 
parking  structures  and  terminals  and  horizontal  elevators  be- 
tween terminal  buildings. 

4.  Air-Freight  Area 

The  segment  of  air  transportation  now  experiencing  the  greatest 
rate  of  growth  is  shipment  of  air  freight.  To  accommodate  this  activity 
at  Logan,  additional  land  must  be  made  available  for  construction  of 
freight-terminal  facilities.  Areas  for  development  are  the  most  critical 
problem  and  necessitate  the  development  of  the  Bird  Island  Flats  area 
and  relocation  of  the  Air  National  Guard  from  Logan. 

5.  Support  Facility  Areas 

In  order  to  operate  the  aircraft,  certain  minimum  support  facilities 
are  necessary  for  maintenance  and  supply.  A  shortage  now  exists  in 
area  now  available  for  development  of  aircraft  hangers  and  fuel  storage. 
Development  of  Bird  Island  Flats  should  provide  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  storage  and  maintenance  capabilities.  It  is  anticipated  that  these 
requirements  will  increase  significantly  as  Boston  becomes  a  more  im- 
portant terminal  point. 

6.  Airport  Access 

In  order  to  attain  the  full  benefit  of  air  transportation,  adequate  air- 
port access  must  be  retained.  Although  important  improvements  in 
mass  transportation  media  may,  in  the  future,  bring  some  beneficial 
results,  travel  habits  indicate  that  vehicular  transportation  to  the  air- 
port will  remain  the  prevalent  means  of  access.  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
essential  that  access  roads  to  and  from  the  airport,  outside  of  the  airport 
proper,  must  be  planned  and  developed,  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in 
air  travel. 
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7.  Airport  Compatibility 

a)  Aircraft  Noise — Although  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  development  of  larger  aircraft  and  more  powerful  en- 
gines, to  reduce  or  at  least  maintain  current  noise  levels,  the 
problem  becomes  more  aggravated  as  numbers  of  aircraft  opera- 
tions increase,  people  move  into  the  vicinity  of  airports,  and 
these  people,  in  the  critical  noise  areas,  become  more  incensed 
with  the  aircraft  noise.  Continued  efforts  must  be  made  for 
further  reduction  of  the  noise  at  the  source  and,  where  possible, 
convert  land  in  the  noise-critical  areas  to  more  compatible  uses, 
through  a  long-range  program,  which  will,  where  possible,  be 
developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  minimize  inconvenience  to 
present  residents. 

b)  Air  Pollution — Although  aircraft  contribute  an  insignificant 
portion  of  the  current  air  pollution,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  ele- 
ment which  must  be  considered  in  future  aircraft  engine  design. 

8.  Metrooplitan  Area  Airport  System 

In  order  to  properly  serve  the  Greater  Boston  Area  and  handle  the 
increasing  volume  of  activity,  an  airport  system  must  be  developed, 
maintaining  a  proper  balance  between  commercial  passenger,  air-freight, 
and  general  aviation  requirements.  A  study  currently  under  way  by  the 
Port  Authority  will  develop  such  a  plan,  which  will  indicate  capacities 
and  efficiencies  in  the  existing  system  of  airports  within  the  Metropolitan 
Area  and  recommend  the  long-range  improvements  which  should  be 
instituted  for  the  period  through  1990.  Once  developed,  this  plan  will 
face  many  problems  of  implementation,  including  primarily  that  of  land 
availability  and  acquisition.  Considerable  co-ordination  will  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  development  in  areas  which  will  best  serve  the  people  and 
businesses,  compatible  land  use  in  the  vicinity  of  the  airports,  and  ade- 
quate airport  access. 

9.  Conclusion 

The  preceding  represents  a  minimum  statement  in  outline  form  of 
the  many  problems  faced  by  the  Port  Authority  in  meeting  the  air- 
transportation  requirements  in  the  area  of  Massachusetts,  for  which 
it  maintains  a  responsibility.  Those  subjects  which  may  be  chosen  for 
inclusion  within  the  report  will  be  expanded  upon,  if  considered  to  be 
desirable. 

General  Plans 

1 .  Introduction 

Various  developments  are  under  consideration  by  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority  which  may  be  considered  as  major  problems,  even  though 
they  are  proceeding  without  unexpected  difficulty: 

2.  Leveret t  Circle  Bridge 

The  Leverett  Circle  Bridge,  between  City  Square  and  Leverett 
Circle,  has  been  the  subject  of  an  Engineering  Study,  and  the  cost 
estimate  is  now  over  $9  million.  This  bridge  would  alleviate  the  bottle 
neck  between  the  Charles  River  Bridge  of  the  Central  Artery  and  the 
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ramp  leading  to  the  Mystic  River  Bridge.  Also,  it  would  contribute  to 
improved  traffic  circulation  between  Storrow  Drive,  City  Square,  and 
the  Mystic  River  Bridge.  Present  legislation  calls  for  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  to  pay  $1.5  million  of  the  cost,  which  was  originally 
estimated  at  $3  million. 

3.  Route  1-95 

Traffic  conditions  to  the  north  of  the  Mystic  River  Bridge  would  be 
significantly  improved  by  the  completion  of  a  12-mile  section  of  Route 
1-95  between  Revere  and  Danvers. 

4.  Southwest  Expressway 

Traffic  conditions  south  of  the  Mystic  River  Bridge  would  be  im- 
proved by  construction  of  the  Southwest  Expressway. 

5.  Logan  International  Airport 

Various  measures  such  as  improved  street  connections  at  the  Boston 
end  of  the  Sumner  and  Callahan  Tunnels  would  provide  for  better 
traffic  flow  to  and  from  Logan  International  Airport. 

6.  South  Station 

The  Authority  has  proposed  a  development  in  the  South  Station 
area  which  would  revitalize  this  part  of  Summer  Street  and  help  to  re- 
tain Boston's  wholesale  trade.  This  Trade  and  Transportation  Center 
would  include  a  5000-space  parking  garage,  500-room  hotel,  a  special-use 
office  building,  railroad  terminal  facilities,  bus  terminal  and  heliport. 
The  major  problem  related  to  this  development  is  objection  on  the  part 
of  real  estate  interests  to  an  Authority's  undertaking  this  project  if  a 
private  enterprise  group  can  obtain  financing  as  a  sponsor.  The  Author- 
ity is  awaiting  manifestation  of  such  sponsorship  before  it  reiterates  its 
proposal. 

7.  Army  Base 

The  Army  Base  is  expected  to  be  vacated  by  the  Federal  Government 
by  1969.  The  Authority  is  proposing  that  the  Army  Base  and  additional 
acreage  in  the  adjacent  Naval  Annex  be  made  available  for  a  modern 
container  shipping  operation. 

Only  by  obtaining  approximately  25  acres  of  the  Naval  Annex  can 
the  Authority  assemble  sufficient  land  area  for  a  container  operation. 

8.  Northern  Avenue 

The  Authority  and  private  interests  have  discussed  industrial  urban 
renewal  for  the  waterfront  along  Northern  Avenue.  Insufficient  state 
funds  for  urban  renewal  subsidy  has  been  a  bar  for  redevelopment. 

Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  April  4,  1967,  please  be  advised  that 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  has  under  consideration  at  this 
time  the  following  major  projects: 

Construction  of  a  stadium 
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Third  vehicular  crossing  of  Boston  Harbor 
North-South  Toll  Road  in  Worcester  County 

Widening  of  Initial  Turnpike  between  Framingham  and  Sturbridge 
Cooperation  with  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  relative 
to  construction  of  1-495,  1-91,  1-290,  1-295 

Air  Rights  development  at  Newton  Corner 

Department  of  Correction 

April  17,  1967 

In  reply  to  your  letter  dated  March  30,  1967,  I  wish  to  inform  you 
that  one  of  the  major  needs  confronting  the  Department  of  Correction 
is  repairing,  modernizing  and  constructing  physical  facilities. 

For  your  information  I  am  furnishing  you  with  copies  of  our  Five 
Year  Capital  Outlay  Program,  which  indicates  our  needs  through  Fiscal 
1972. 

The  rising  cost  of  maintaining  an  inmate  in  our  institutions  also 
creates  a  problem. 

I  am  furnishing  you  a  list  of  net  per  capita  cost  for  the  last  four 
fiscal  years.  Kindly  note  the  net  per  capita  cost  fluctuates  at  Massachus- 
etts Correctional  Institution,  Walpole  due  to  the  fact  that  License  plates 
are  delivered  and  billed  in  large  amounts  one  year  and  the  next  year  a 
much  smaller  amount  is  delivered  and  billed. 
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Labor  Relations  Commission 

April  5,  1967 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  correspondence  relative  to  the  "Four  Year 
Program"  and  wish  to  advise  you  that  we  have  been  actively  considering 
same. 

Our  Commission  has  however,  been  operating  under  a  severe  handi- 
cap due  to  understanding  as  a  result  of  an  increased  work  load  due  to 
recent  legislative  enactments  in  the  Labor  Relations  field. 

We  have  assigned  one  of  our  staff  members  to  complete  the  report 
which  will  encompass  our  present  status  and  projected  future  problems. 

As  soon  as  it  is  completed,  we  shall  be  most  pleased  to  forward 
same  to  you. 

Division  of  Industrial  Accidents 

May  1,  1967 
Activity  Summary 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  245,006  reports  of  injury  were  re- 
ceived. 

Requests  for  hearing  by  claimants  totalled  5,280,  and  by  insurers, 
1,079,  a  total  request  figure  of  6,359.  During  the  same  period,  the  in- 
surance industry  voluntarily  accepted  35,941  cases  without  litigation. 

Eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  twenty-nine  case  assignments  were 
made  in  the  following  categories:  Hearings,  8,065;  Reviews,  487;  and 
Conferences,  9,887.  Two  thousand  three  hundred  thirty-one  formal  sit- 
tings were  initiated,  from  which  assignments  1,107  formal  decisions  is- 
sued. Section  48  settlements  totalled  5,848.  In  all,  by  means  of  lump 
sum,  hearings,  and  conferences,  the  Board  disposed  of  8,103  units  of 
business.  Postponements  aggregated  2,561.  At  the  close  of  1966,  there 
were  4,935  cases  unassigned  and  1,015  cases  assigned,  but  not  heard. 

Several  of  these  cited  figures  deserve  special  comment  because  they 
reflect  either  trends  or  problems. 

For  example,  the  number  of  reported  injuries  is  markedly  on  the 
increase.  As  stated,  in  1966,  245,006  reports  of  injury  were  received;  in 
1960,  six  years  ago,  this  figure  was  12,754  less. 

Requests  for  hearings,  i.e.  legal  forms  which  activate  a  claim  before 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  as  is  the  case  with  injury  reports,  are  on 
the  rise.  In  1960  there  were  5,923  such  requests;  in  1964,  there  were 
7,168;  in  1965,  there  were  6,312;  and  in  1966,  there  were  6,359. 

Another  figure  worthy  of  note,  because  it  suggests  the  growing  cost 
of  workmen's  compensation  is  the  number  and  value  of  section  48,  or 
lump  sum,  settlements.  In  1960,  there  were  5,457  such  settlements,  and 
in  1966,  there  were  5,848 — a  difference  of  only  391  cases.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  aggregate  dollar  volume  increased  from  $12,483,813 
to  $19,919,535,  a  difference  of  $7,435,752;  a  small  increase  in  number,  a 
major  increase  in  cost.  In  summary  the  raw  figures  demonstrate  a  rising 
accident  incidence,  a  growing  volume  of  litigation,  and  a  concomitant 
increase  in  cost. 

The  large  number  of  postponements,  patently  a  troublesome  prob- 
lem, will  receive  attention  in  a  subsequent  section  of  this  report. 
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General  Observations 

The  massive  functional  and  public  responsibility  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  is  not  generally  well  understood — conversely,  it  is  often 
badly  misunderstood.  In  the  hope  that  this  report  may  contribute  to  a 
broader  understanding  of  this  responsibility,  the  following  observations 
and  facts  are  respectively  submitted: 

PUBLIC  RESPONSIBILITY.  As  previously  stated  in  the  year  1966, 
245,006  reports  of  injury  were  received;  6,359  cases  were  contested;  35,941 
cases  were  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  insurance  industry  (this  accept- 
ance figure  includes  self-insurers  and  the  Commonwealth)  ;  and  19,080 
hearings  or  conferences  were  assigned  to  Board  personnel. 

This  last  figure,  i.e.  the  assignment  figure  of  19,080  units  of  business 
to  Board  personnel,  is  patently  significant  because  of  the  human  activity 
which  each  case  generates.  Indeed,  it  has  to  be  obvious  that  each  case  as- 
signed, large  or  small,  triggers  an  extensive  and  complex  human  inter- 
play involving  potentially  the  legal  profession,  the  medical  profession, 
the  insurance  industry,  self-insurers,  hospitals,  clinics,  physiotherapists, 
prosthetic  appliance  manufacturers,  claimants,  and  employers.  Each 
conference  will  average  three  people  and  a  hearing  many  more. 

FUNCTIONAL  RESPONSIBILITY.  The  Board  manifestly  has  a 
heavy  functional  responsibility  in  dealing  with  a  volume  of  litigation 
which  stems  from  the  six  to  seven  thousand  requests  for  hearings  which 
it  receives  every  year.  On  the  other  hand,  before  assessing  a  judgment 
in  this  matter,  two  considerations  should  be  carefully  weighed:  First, 
that  the  overwhelming  proportion  of  cases  are  either  voluntarily  accepted 
at  an  early  stage  or  are  later  disposed  of  by  conference  before  a  Com- 
missioner. Second,  the  Massachusetts  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  is 
among  the  very  finest  in  the  nation,  providing,  as  it  does,  a  structure  of 
benefits  which  commence  at  the  moment  of  employment  and  extend  be- 
yond any  death  that  is  casually  related  to  employment.  Parenthetically, 
in  this  connection,  during  the  year  1965,  the  International  Association  of 
Industrial  Accident  Boards  and  Commissions  devised  a  model  act  com- 
posed of  twenty-three  recommended  features  against  which  the  Com- 
monwealth's legislation  measured  up  favorably  in  all  but  one.  It  logi- 
cally follows  that  an  enlightened  act  with  extensive  coverage  and  benefits 
must  stimulate  some  legal  activity. 

One  further  point  that  is  worthy  of  note  before  passing  to  other 
matters  is  that  cases  on  which  hearings  are  requested  in  any  one  year 
do  not  reflect  in  toto  new  injuries;  the  case  of  any  claimant  could  well 
be  before  the  Board  several  times  in  the  same  year.  This  is  the  bedrock 
difference  between  Industrial  Accident  cases  and  Civil  cases.  Once  a 
Civil  case  is  decided,  there  is  only  the  appeal  process  left.  The  Indus- 
trial case  is  subject  not  only  to  the  appeal  process,  but  to  frequent  re- 
opening during  the  entire  span  of  the  claimant's  life  and  beyond. 

Board  Problems 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  its  administrative  instru- 
ment, the  Industrial  Accident  Board,  together  have  stood  the  demanding 
tests  of  fifty-five  years  of  service.  Defensible  as  this  generalization  might 
be,  however,  there  are  problems  which  require  attention.  These  fall 
generally  into  two  areas:  volume  of  litigation  and  postponements. 
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VOLUME  OF  LITIGATION.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  underline 
the  point  that  the  principal  problem  stems  from  the  growing  number 
of  contested  cases — a  problem  in  which  the  increasing  complexity  of  cases 
is  equally  as  incriminating  a  factor  as  mere  numbers.  We  seem  to  have 
entered  an  era  in  which  every  conceivable  type  of  underlying  medical 
condition  and  subjective  complaint  is  sought  to  be  related  to  the  claim- 
ant's trauma. 

This  circumstance  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Massachusetts.  It  is 
sufficiently  prevalent  to  have  stimulated  a  special  national  study  by  a 
standing  committee  of  the  International  Association  of  Industrial  Acci- 
dent Boards  and  Commissions  during  the  year  1965.  The  following  ex- 
cerpt from  this  study,  although  national  in  application,  is  completely 
relevant  to  the  Massachusetts  picture. 

"These  (additional)  filings,  in  most  cases,  have  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  adjudication  of  workmen's  compensation  cases  throughout  the 
years  has  involved  a  constant  enlargement  of  prior  boundaries  of  indus- 
trial liability,  a  never  ending  expansion  of  the  perimeter  of  what  is 
compensatory." 

POSTPONEMENT.  Postponement  constitutes  a  plaguing  and 
burdensome  problem — a  factor  that  is  contributory  to  a  hearing  delay 
in  a  large  number  of  cases.  A  postponement  on  the  day  of  hearing  is 
the  major  problem  and  is  that  element  that  particularly  hampers  the 
operation  of  the  Board.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Board,  sev- 
eral weeks  prior  to  the  hearing  date,  had  both  arranged  for  a  court  house 
and  had  assigned  a  commissioner,  together  with  a  hearings  stenographer, 
to  hear  the  case.  Under  the  circumstance,  the  commissioner  finds  him- 
self sitting  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  communities,  ranging  from  Pitts- 
field  to  Barnstable,  with  nothing  before  him  except  motions  to  postpone. 
Principal  reasons  given  in  requesting  postponement  are  twofold — the  un- 
availability of  a  medical  witness  or  the  unavailability  of  an  attorney  by 
virtue  of  assignment  in  any  court — District,  Superior,  or  Supreme.  There 
are  several  thousand  of  such  postponements  annually. 

Pre-Trials 

The  pre-trial  system  instituted  as  a  regular  procedure  in  1963  contin- 
ues to  be  productive  and  successful.  In  the  year  1966,  a  total  of  2,911 
cases  were  assigned  and  1,223,  a  total  of  42  percent,  were  settled  or  ad- 
justed. In  addition  to  the  productive  aspect  of  this  system,  it  is  also 
expeditious.  I  underscore  this  last  adjective  because  a  substantial  number 
of  the  cases  resolved  by  pre-trial  in  1966  were  cases  which  became  active 
in   1966. 

During  the  year  1966,  the  pre-trail  system  was  expanded  by  com- 
bining it  with  the  immediate  hearing  assignment  of  any  case  remaining 
unresolved  after  the  pre-trial  conference.  By  way  of  explanation,  under 
this  system,  pre-trials  are  held  on  Tuesday  and/or  Wednesday  of  any 
week,  and  the  necessary  hearing  are  scheduled  on  the  Thursday  and/or 
Friday  of  this  same  week.  The  system  was  tested  in  every  major  city  of 
the  Commonwealth  (except  Boston)  with  the  satisfactory  result  of  a 
combined  city  average  of  case  disposition  of  64.8  percent.  Even  better 
results  are  anticipated  in   1967. 
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Public  Employees 

The  Public  Employee  Section  of  the  Board  continues  to  function 
smoothly.  It  is  abreast  of  its  current  workload.  The  Attorney  General's 
Office,  which  has  the  responsibility  of  approving  or  defending  all  claims 
against  the  Commonwealth  by  Public  Employees  continues  to  give 
superb  cooperation. 

During  the  year  1966,  6,391  reports  of  injury  were  filed,  which 
figure  represents  a  decrease  of  277  over  the  year  1965  (6,668) .  The  Of- 
fice of  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Industrial  Accident  Board  approved 
a  total  of  1,110  agreements  to  compensation,  an  increase  of  196  over  the 
previous  year. 

There  were  82  cases  in  which  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General 
executed  section  48  agreements  subsequently  approved  by  the  Board, 
representing  a  total  of  $203,627.86  which  were  also  scheduled  and  paid 
during  1966. 

The  Request  of  Hearings  and  Conferences,  both  by  the  employee 
and  the  Commonwealth  processed  through  this  office  aggregated  239. 
The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  appeared  on  the  daily  board 
schedule,  both  in  Boston  and  out  of  town  for  hearings,  conferences,  re- 
views, etc.  a  total  of  519  times  or  an  average  on  a  52  week  basis  of  9.98 
per  week. 

Recommendations 

I  have  suggested  in  previous  years  the  possible  necessity  of  additional 
commissioners  together  with  the  supporting  stenographic  and  clerical 
employees.  In  view  of  the  rising  trend  in  the  number  of  injuries  and 
the  requests  for  hearings,  I  believe  that  this  need  now  exists.  Therefore, 
it  is  respectfully  requested  that  two  commissioners  plus  supporting  per- 
sonnel be  authorized  for  the  Division  of  Industrial  Accidents. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  many  years  age  when  the  plans  for  the  State 
Office  Building  were  developed,  the  need  for  fourteen  commissioners 
was  foreseen.  As  a  consequence,  the  necessary  office  and  hearing  room 
space  for  fourteen  commissioners  currently  is  available. 

I  wish  to  advise  that  at  a  later  time  this  year  the  Division  will  sub- 
mit the  comprehensive  statistical  report  which  it  has  published  since  1912. 

Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission 

April  12,  1967 

Personnel  is  the  major  problem  of  the  agency  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  and  retain  qualified  pro- 
fessional clerical  personnel  due  mainly  to  the  excessive  number  of  tem- 
porary positions  in  the  agency.  About  one-third  of  all  positions  are 
temporary,  and  even  though  salaries  are  paid  one-hundred  percent  from 
federal  funds,  it  is  most  difficult  to  have  the  positions  made  permanent. 

The  long  delay  from  the  time  a  Civil  Service  examination  is  held 
to  the  certification  of  qualified  candidates  is  also  a. problem.  Too  many 
people  find  other  positions  during  the  interim  and  lose  interest  in  chang- 
ing positions.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  but 
of  the  system  which  permits  the  delay. 

The  rejection  of  otherwise  qualified  candidates  because  of  physical 
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disabilities  has  also  become  a  problem.  Some  applicants  are  rejected 
because  of  high  blood  pressure;  but  others  who  are  cerebal  palsied  and 
unable  to  speak  adequately  to  interview  clients;  write  adequately  to 
record;  and  with  insufficient  mobility  to  do  the  necessary  field  work  are 
certified.  Anything  that  your  agency  can  do  to  help  in  this  area  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. 

At  present  I  feel  that  the  agency  can  resolve,  given  time,  most  of 
its  other  problems. 

The  Commissioner  of  Probation 

In  response  to  your  request  for  a  list  of  major  problems  facing  this 
office  now  and  which  may  be  anticipated  during  the  next  four  years  the 
following  are  "Probation's"  most  pressing  problems,  and  have  been  for 
many  years: 

(1)  Additional  probation  personnel  is  needed  at  both  district  and 
superior  court  levels:  roughly  two  hundred  and  fifty  additional 
probation  officer  positions  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  five 
clerical  assistants. 

(2)  Training  facilities  for  those  already  in  the  probation  service 
and  for  persons  as  they  are  appointed  in  the  future  are  essen- 
tial, should  be  provided  in  conjunction  with  a  university,  pre- 
ferably a  state  university,  and  might  well  be  suited  to  em- 
ployees in  other  aspects  of  correctional  work;  for  example, 
training  and  correctional  institutions,  parole,  police  for  juven- 
iles, youth  service  board  employees. 

(3)  For  record  keeping  and  information  exchange,  although  the 
most  comprehensive  such  file  in  the  country  is  located  in  the 
office  of  the  commissioner  of  probation,  its  operation  is  waste- 
ful in  terms  of  time  and  personnel  required  and  in  the  in- 
formation which  it  hides  from  practical  use.  This  system 
should  be  converted  to  an  electronic  data  processing  operation 
for  speedier  access,  better  control,  and  an  easily  achieved 
research  potential. 

(4)  There  should  be  certain  combined  operations  jointly  parti- 
cipated in  and  controlled  by  the  independant  aspects  of  the 
Commonwealth's  correctional  work:  corrections,  parole,  proba- 
tion, and  youth  service  with  possible  participation  of  police 
and  the  Attorney  General's  office.  Combined  operations  would 
be  most  clearly  beneficial  in  the  recording  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation, and  in  the  training  of  personnel.  In  my  opinion 
a  Crime  Prevention  Commission  such  as  is  proposed  in  Senate 
807  or  Senate  813,  would  allow  establishment  of  a  joint  sec- 
retariat which  would  be  eligible  for  foundation  and  govern- 
mental grants,  and  could  be  jointly  controlled  without  com- 
promising the  independence  of  the  existing  agencies. 

The  above  suggestions  are  forwarded  in  brief  since  I  gather  there  is 
urgency  as  to  time.  I  will  follow  these  up  with  an  outline  of  our  thoughts 
with  respect  to  each  of  these,  and  the  progress  which  has  been  achieved 
to  date  in  the  near  future. 
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The  Board  of  Bar  Examiners 

February  23,  1967 

In  response  to  your  letter  dated  February  9,  the  "major  problems" 
of  the  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  are  substantially  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  and  I  imagine  are  not  matters  with  which  your  Board  wishes  to 
concern  itself.  Taken  together  they  are  to  test  as  nearly  accurately  as 
possible  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  admission  as  attorneys  in 
Massachusetts. 

One  problem,  however,  which  is  ever  present,  is  that  of  increasing 
the  compensation  of  the  lawyers  who  as  "markers"  read  and  evaluate, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  examiners,  the  answers  to  the  examination 
questions.  At  present  they  receive  less  than  a  dollar  an  hour  for  im- 
portant and  painstaking  work.  However,  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  remedy  this  long  standing  problem  during  the  next  four  years. 

Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee 

May  19,  1967 

I  am  setting  out  below  data  which  I  hope  will  be  of  interest  and  use 
to  you  and  your  committee  in  assisting  the  Governor  in  putting  together 
a  "Four- Year  Program." 

History  of  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee 

Until  1935  there  was  no  organization  in  Massachusetts  equipped  to 
provide  attorneys  to  represent  those  accused  of  a  crime  who  were  unable 
to  obtain  counsel.  There  was  no  law  requiring  that  attorneys  be  as- 
signed to  such  defendants  except  in  the  case  of  a  capital  crime.  The 
first  instance  of  attorneys  furnishing  their  professional  advice  and  ser- 
vices on  a  voluntary  basis  was  in  1935  when  a  group  of  five  prominent 
attorneys  and  one  layman,  who  were  disturbed  over  the  lack  of  legal 
counsel  for  many  defendants  who  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, formed  the  Voluntary  Defenders  Committee,  Inc.  The  stated 
purpose  of  this  group  was  to  provide  legal  counsel  for  those,  who  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds  could  not  obtain  a  lawyer,  and  who,  in  the  area 
of  Boston  and  vicinity,  were  accused  of  a  crime.  Funds  to  support  this 
charitable  enterprise  were  donated  by  these  attorneys  and  by  solicitation 
through  the  organized  bar.  Later,  as  the  Committee  grew,  primary  sup- 
port came  from  the  United  Fund  of  Boston,  a  "community  chest"  type 
organization. 

The  staff  increased  over  the  years  to  an  eventual  high  of  five  at- 
torneys and  complementary  office  staff.  These  attorneys  represented  in- 
digent defendants  in  the  three  counties  comprising  metropolitan  Boston 
— Suffolk,  Middlesex  and  Norfolk — as  well  as  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  in  Boston.  The  eleven  remaining  counties  in  the  State  could 
not,  within  the  resources  of  the  Committee,  be  covered;  and,  even  in 
those  three  counties  where  Committee  attorneys  were  available,  they 
were  available,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  the  Superior  Court,  and  not 
in  the  District  (lower) ,  non-jury  Courts  where  jurisdiction  is  limited 
to  misdemeanors  and  minor  felonies. 

In   1954  the  Committee  established  a  Springfield  office.    Financial 
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assistance  for  that  office  came  from  the  Fund  for  the  Republic.  After  a 
year  of  operation,  the  Springfield  Community  Chest  took  over  the  finan- 
cial support  of  this  one-man  office.  Obviously,  this  one  man  was  unable 
to  represent  every  indigent  defendant  in  the  four  western  counties  of 
the  State. 


Rule  10  Adopted  by  Supreme  Judicial  Court 

One  of  the  milestones  in  the  progress  of  protection  of  the  indigent 
in  the  law  courts  occurred  in  1957  when  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts  rendered  two  decisions  in  which  it  reversed  two  lower 
court  convictions  of  non-capital  defendants  who,  the  court  indicated, 
had  been  obviously  disadvantaged  by  lack  of  counsel.  The  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  then  adopted  a  rule,  commonly  referred  to  as  Rule  10  of 
that  Court,  which  provides  that  every  defendant  in  a  non-capital  case 
shall  be  advised  by  the  judge  of  his  right  to  counsel,  and  the  judge  shall 
assign  counsel  to  him  "at  every  stage  of  the  proceeding"  if  he  is  unable 
to  obtain  counsel.  In  the  initial  stages  of  invoking  this  rule,  it  was  re- 
stricted to  providing  counsel  on  felonies  in  Superior  Courts.  Later,  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  amended  the  rule  to  provide  counsel  at  all 
stages  of  proceedings  in  District  Courts  and  Superior  Courts,  not  only 
in  all  felonies,  but  in  any  case  where  the  defendant  can  be  deprived  of 
his  liberty.  Decisions  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  our  own 
Supreme  Court  have  emphasized  that  every  defendant  has  the  right  to 
counsel  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  it.  In  fact,  recent  cases  emphasize 
that  the  defendant  must  be  advised  of  his  right  to  counsel  at  the  moment 
of  arrest;  and  he  must  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  consult  with  coun- 
sel before  the  law  enforcement  officers  can  even  question  him  concerning 
the  alleged  crime,  and  counsel  can  be  present  during  any  questioning  by 
the  police.  This  has  been  augmented  to  include  the  providing  of  counsel 
to  the  indigent  also,  and  the  police  have,  in  Massachusetts,  been  fur- 
nished with  the  telephone  numbers  of  the  Massachusetts  Defenders 
attorneys  to  contact  before  questioning  such  defendants  regardless  of  the 
hour  of  arrest. 

When  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  adopted  Rule  10,  the  Voluntary 
Defenders  Committee  lost  the  financial  support  of  the  United  Fund  and 
Community  Chests  as  these  charitable  groups  informed  the  Committee 
that  the  furnishing  of  counsel  was  no  longer  a  charitable  undertaking  as 
it  was  the  acknowledged  obligation  of  the  State. 

Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee  Created  as  a  State  Agency 

In  August  of  1960,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  created  the  Massa- 
chusetts Defenders  Committee  as  an  Agency  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Section  34D  of  Chapter  221  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Laws  which 
created  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee  sets  out  that  "The  Com- 
mittee shall  provide  counsel  at  any  stage  of  a  criminal  proceeding  other 
than  capital  in  any  court  of  the  Commonwealth  provided  the  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  or  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  require  that 
the  defendant  in  such  proceeding  be  represented  by  counsel,  and  pro- 
vided, further  that  such  defendant  is  unable  to  obtain  counsel  by  reason 
of  his  inability  to  pay." 
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The  statute,  in  effect,  established  a  state-wide  public  defender  sys- 
tem. This  statute  together  with  Supreme  Court  decisions,  established 
that  no  defendant  in  any  court  in  any  of  the  fourteen  counties  in  the 
State  need  be  put  to  trial  without  counsel  merely  because  he  was  unable 
to  pay  for  the  services  of  an  attorney. 

The  Committee  itself  consisted  of  eleven  unpaid  members  who  were 
empowered  to  employ  professional,  clerical  and  other  assistance  to  im- 
plement this  law.  A  Chief  Counsel  was  appointed  by  the  Committee; 
and  he,  in  turn,  with  the  advice  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  em- 
ployed five  full-time  attorneys  in  the  Boston  office  to  appear  in  Suffolk, 
Middlesex,  and  Norfolk  counties  as  well  as  contracting  for  the  services 
of  six  other  attorneys  to  handle  matters  in  each  of  the  six  districts  into 
which  the  remainder  of  the  Commonwealth  was  divided  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  change  in  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  the 
requirements  that  states  comply  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  resulted  in  progressively  greater  increases  in  the 
number  of  cases  handled  by  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee. 

Growth  in  Volume  of  Defendants'  Cases 

The  following  is  a  tabulation  of  defendants'  cases  received  by  the 
Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee  during  the  years  shown: 


August,  1960  to 
June,  1962   (2  years) 

July  1,  1962  to 
June  20,  1963 

July  1,  1963  to 
June  30,  1964 

July  1,  1964  to 
June  20,  1965 

July  1,  1965  to 
June  30,  1966 

July  1,  1966  to 
June  30,  1967 


Defendants'    Defendants'        Number  of 
Cases  Cases         Charges  (Crimes) 

Received      Disposed  of  Involved 


2,847 


1,708 


2,248 


4,854 


6,428 


2,786 


1,631 


2,152 


4,378 


5,823 


8,405 
5,229 
6,311 
9,174 
11,713 


12,000    (estimate) 


The  figure  for  July  1,  1966,  to  June  30,  1967,  must  necessarily  be 
estimated.  However,  an  accurate  record  has  been  maintained  by  months 
thus  far  in  1966-1967  for  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  number 
of  cases  received  has  been  increasing  each  month  until,  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  being  received  over  1,200  cases  each  month.  Thus,  it  can 
be  safely  predicted  that  by  June  30,  1967,  the  Massachusetts  Defenders 
Committee  will  have  received  in  excess  of  12,000  new  cases  in  this  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 
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O.E.O.  Grant  1966  (Non-Renewable) 

In  July,  1966,  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  a  grant 
was  made  to  the  Voluntary  Defenders  Committee,  Inc.,  which  has  con- 
tinued in  existence  notwithstanding  the  creation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Defenders  Committee  by  the  Legislature.  The  Voluntary  Defenders  Com- 
mittee, Inc.,  then  made  a  grant  to  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Com- 
mittee of  $377,933  for  a  period  of  eleven  months.  The  grant  to  the 
Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee  (MDC)  was  for  the  purpose  of  the 
establishment  of  a  comprehensive,  state-wide  program  for  legal  and 
related  services  to  poor  persons  charged  with  criminal  offenses.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  grant  MDC  was  to  employ  one  chief  attorney  in  each 
of  seven  districts  of  Massachusetts  as  well  as  staff  attorneys,  investigators 
and  secretarial  personnel  in  those  districts.  Those  employees — attorneys, 
investigators  and  secretaries — were  employed  on  the  basis  that  they  would 
devote  their  full  working  hours  to  representing  indigent  defendants.  In 
addition,  the  attorneys  would  be  required  to  cooperate  with  the  Volun- 
tary Defenders  Committee  in  making  themselves  available  to  indigent 
persons  accused  of  crime  as  soon  as  possible.  This  included  making 
themselves  available  at  all  hours  to  respond  to  phone  calls  to  their  homes 
after  hours  when  defendants  had  been  arrested  and  brought  to  police 
stations.  These  attorneys  would  be  asked  to  cooperate  with  VDC  in 
establishing  other  varied  programs  covering  assistance  to  poor  persons 
in  criminal  matters. 

Through  amendments  to  rules  and  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
the  law  is  now  clear  that  all  those  defendants  arrested  for  crimes  for 
which  they  could  be  imprisoned  must  be  informed  of  their  right  to  an 
attorney;  and  if  they  desire  counsel,  they  must  be  afforded  an  attorney 
in  every  stage  of  the  criminal  proceedings,  even  though  they  cannot  pay 
for  one. 

In  view  of  the  increased  caseload  and  its  anticipated  continuance, 
it  appears  that  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee  staff  of  full-time 
legal  and  investigatory  and  secretarial  personnel  will  be  facing  increased 
demands  in  the  years  to  come.  From  a  beginning  in  1935  to  1960,  the 
staff  was  small.  From  1960,  it  grew  because  of  the  changes  in  the  law 
requiring  representation  by  counsel  for  all  defendants.  Statistics  show 
the  growth  in  crime.  Statistics  show  the  great  need  for  education  among 
the  poor  because  it  appears  that  the  poor  represent  a  large  segment  of 
those  accused  of  crimes.  At  this  time,  it  also  appears  that  if  the  staff  of 
the  Massachusetts  Defenders  is  reduced,  it  will  be  at  the  sacrifice  of 
providing  representation  to  the  indigent  in  at  least  some  phases  of  court 
work. 

Since  1960,  there  has  necessarily  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
positions  authorized  for  attorneys  and  secretaries  and  investigators  in  the 
Massachusetts  Defenders  offices  because  of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
cases  handled.  The  following  data  shows  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
personnel  authorized: 
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Contract 

Clerical  & 

Investi- 

Attorneys 

(Part-time 

Employment 

Outside 

Attorneys 

Secretarial 

gators 

of  Boston) 

Tota 

5 

4 

— 

6 

15 

7 

4 

— 

6 

17 

10 

5 

2 

12 

29 

19 

8 

4 

12 

43 

24 

11 

4 

12 

51 

24 

13 

4 

12 

53 

Dates 

August,  1960  to 

January,    1962   

January,    1962   

July,  1964  

February,  1965 
(Model  Defender 
Program  began)    

July,  1965  

July,  1966  

August,  1966 
(O.E.O.  Grant 
effective)     60  28  10  0  98 

PROJECTED  FIGURES: 

July,  1967  to 

June,  1968  60     28     10      0      98 

July,  1968  to 

June,  1969  65     33     10      0     108 

July,  1969  to 

June,  1970  70     38     10      0     118 

July,  1970  to 

June,   1971   75  41  10  0  126 

The  grant  received  through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  in 
1966,  which  was  a  one-year  grant  with  a  provision  that  application  for  a 
renewal  shall  not  be  made,  was  used  to  finance  the  additional  personnel 
and  additional  office  equipment  as  well  as  costs  of  operation,  including 
witness  fees  and  administrative  costs  during  the  fiscal  year  1967.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  any  further  funding  can  be  made  from  that  same  source. 
If  the  appropriation  to  be  made  by  the  Commonwealth  for  the  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1967,  to  June  30,  1968,  does  not  include  the  additional  costs  of 
the  expanded  personnel,  there  will  have  to  be  a  reduction  in  personnel 
and  a  resumption  of  using  some  attorneys  outside  of  Boston  on  a  con- 
tract basis.  This  is  a  procedure  of  paying  the  attorneys  on  a  part-time 
basis  rather  than  on  a  full-time  salary  where  their  entire  time  is  devoted 
to  Defender  work.  In  the  event  some  reduction  in  personnel  is  necessary 
and  if  the  outside  offices  are  put  on  a  contract  basis,  the  Massachusetts 
Defenders  Committee  may  not  be  able  to  represent  defendants  on  a 
state-wide,  all-court  basis.  In  some  areas,  it  may  necessarily  have  to  revert 
to  defending  those  cases  which  are  the  most  serious,  despite  the  mandate 
from  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  requiring  that  every  de- 
fendant be  represented  by  counsel  if  he  desires  counsel. 
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The  expenses  of  operating  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee 
on  a  state-wide  basis  for  the  fiscal  year  1967  (July  1,  1966,  to  June  30, 
1967)  will  approximate  $834,728.  This  figure  includes  the  funds  received 
from  both  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association  for  the  Model  Defender  Project  in  Suffolk 
County,  Boston.  Attached  is  a  table  showing  the  breakdown  in  those 
expenses. 

When  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  made  funds  available,  it 
was  with  the  understanding  that  the  funding  would  demonstrate  the 
definite  need  for  expanding  the  defenders  program  and  with  the  thought 
that  once  it  was  established,  that  the  need  was  definitely  there  and  that 
the  State  would  then  recognize  its  responsibilities  and  continue  to  pro- 
vide counsel  to  those  citizens  of  the  State  who  required  it. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  recommended  budget  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Governor  is  considerably  lower  by  approximately  $245,- 
000  than  the  costs  for  1967.  A  request  is  going  forward  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  on  the  basis  that  the  Commonwealth  is  increasing 
its  budget  (if  the  recommended  budget  is  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate)  by  approximately  $245,000.  This  re- 
quest will  petition  for  an  equivalent  sum  to  operate  the  Massachusetts 
Defenders  Committee  for  an  additional  year. 

The  appropriations  for  the  past  five  years  are  set  out  as  follows: 


APPROPRIATIONS 

Account                                             1968*         1967  1966  1965                1964 

01  Salaries,  permanent  242,649     215,735**  120,000  104,932             67,419 

02  Salaries,    temporary    111,806       41,910  40,000  2,500 

03  Services,  non-employees   185,000       73,000  69,000  47,492            23,078 

08     Electricity     1,000            700  600  350                  350 

10  Travel      10,000        3,090  2,500  2,000              1,400 

11  Printing    4,000         1,500  1,500  1,000               1,000 

12  Maintenance    1,000           400  400  100                  100 

14  Office  &  Administrative 

Expenses   15,000         6,500  5,000  2.500              2,500 

15  Equipment      4,975         2,000  3,850***        1,200*** 

16  Rent     14,000       12,500  11,500  7.500               5,000 

TOTAL    *589,430     357,335**  254,350  169,574           100,847 

*  Recommended  by  Governor  for  FY  1968. 

**  This  figure  does  not  include  the  6%  increase  in  salaries  effective  11/28/66. 
***  Special  appropriations. 
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Commission  Against  Discrimination 

March  14,  1967 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  9,  1967,  the  following  are  the 
major  problems  to  be  met  by  this  agency  in  the  next  four  years.  I  con- 
sider the  primary  problem  presently  and  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the 
economic  position  of  the  non-white  citizens  of  our  Commonwealth. 

We  have  seen  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  non-whites  in 
the  Springfield  and  Boston  metropolitan  areas  and  the  non-white  in- 
migration  shows  no  signs  of  decreasing. 

These  immigrants  are  primarily  persons  of  low  socio-economic 
standards  without  the  skills  and  knowledge  necessary  to  compete  in  our 
modern  society. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  removing  discrimination  as  a  bar 
to  entry  level  employment.  However,  without  the  education  and  skills 
necessary  for  employment  in  our  modern  culture,  this  progress  results 
in  no  direct  improvement  in  the  lot  of  these  unfortunate  people.  For  all 
non-whites,  including  those  with  the  skills  and  education  necessary,  the 
problem  of  discrimination  in  up-grading  still  remains  and  I  believe  will 
continue  to  be  a  major  problem. 

This  also  is  a  most  difficult  problem  to  overcome  by  law  enforce- 
ment alone.  I  have  no  statistics  relative  only  to  the  Commonwealth  to 
support  this  contention  but  believe  that  the  national  statistics  showing 
that  non-white  unemployment  is  double  that  of  white  and  that  the 
average  Negro  college  graduate  earns  in  his  life  time  the  equivalent  of 
the  white  high  school  graduate,  supports  this  contention.  While  Massa- 
chusetts, hopefully,  may  be  better  that  the  national  statistics  in  these 
matters,  I  believe  mere  observation  proves  this  is  a  serious  problem  in 
the  state  as  well  as  nationally. 

The  racial  housing  patterns  in  the  Commonwealth  reflect  a  most 
serious  problem.  While  progress  has  also  been  made  in  this  area,  the  con- 
tinuing inmigration  of  non-whites  is  much  greater  than  the  movement 
of  the  non-white  out  of  the  ghettoized  areas.  This  overcrowding  of  the 
older  and  already  declining  sections  of  our  major  cities  is  causing  a  rapid 
deterioration  of  living  conditions,  police  protection,  welfare,  education, 
social  services  and  all  other  vital  agencies  which  have  been  organized  in 
an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  low  income  population. 

While  the  problems  of  the  white  and  non-white  lower  income  per- 
sons appear  similar,  we  have  a  different  basic  problem.  The  non-white 
image  of  the  world  is  negative  and  he  certainly  has  sufficient  evidence 
before  him  to  justify  this  belief.  Today  it  may  not  be  as  true  as  only 
a  short  time  ago,  nevertheless  he  sees  himself,  not  as  one  who  failed  to 
make  it  because  of  his  own  actions,  as  the  white  should,  but  as  failing 
to  make  it  because  of  his  color.  This  self  image  and  the  still  prevalent 
discrimination  make  his  situation  markedly  different  from  the  low  in- 
come white.  I  believe  we  will  still  be  facing  this  problem  four  years 
from  now. 

Another  pressing  problem  is  the  employment  status  of  the  worker 
from  age  40  to  65.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  person,  who  through 
no  fault  of  his  own  finds  himself  unemployed  within  this  age  bracket,  to 
find  meaningful  employment. 
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The  increasing  automation  of  industry  with  its  resultant  need  for 
high  skills  makes  the  employer  hesitate  to  re-train  workers  whose  pro- 
ductive life  would  be  of  a  comparatively  short  duration.  This  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  from  October  1960  to  October  1964  the  claims  for  un- 
employment compensation  registered  with  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security  by  men  and  women  45  and  over  increased  648.8%.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  was  during  a  peak  employment  reporting  period  and 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  any  decline  in  our  present  employment 
rate  will  compound  this  problem. 

A  continuing  problem  also,  will  be  in  the  area  of  discrimination 
based  on  sex.  The  complexities  of  insurance  and  medical  benefits  for 
females  versus  the  benefits  for  males  is  a  most  complex  one.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  this  Commission  over  the  next  four  years  to  make  some  very 
difficult  decisions  in  this  area. 

The  above  is  only  a  brief  description  of  what  I  believe  this  Com- 
mission faces  over  the  next  four  years. 

Land  Court 

March  8,  1967 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  primary  needs,  all  of  which 
would  permit  this  Court  to  carry  on  its  work  more  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively: (1)  additional  court  personnel  and  staff  with  a  competitive  salary 
scale,  (2)  new  or  additional  and  drastically  improved  physical  facilities, 
and  (3)  modern  office  management  and  equipment. 

Attached  herewith  is  a  chart  of  the  business  of  this  Court  since  its 
inception.  There  are  only  three  judges  to  handle  this  case  load.  Two 
judges  were  appointed  when  the  Court  was  created  in  1898  and  the  third 
and  last  judicial  appointment  was  in  1914  when  the  total  case  load  was 
573  as  contrasted  to  a  total  case  load  of  6,140  cases  in  the  year  1966.  The 
staff  is  equally  overloaded.  The  physical  facilities  and  office  equipment 
are  archaic.  As  the  late  Frank  Gnnell  wrote  in  the  Mass.  Law  Quarterly 
Vol.  XV,  No.  2,  p.  41; 

"The  work  of  the  land  court  is  judicial  work  of  a  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult character. — It  is  more  difficult  judicial  work  which  is  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  consequences  both  public  and  private  than  much  of  the 
work  of  the  superior  court.  It  requires  more  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  and  as  much  administrative  capacity.  It  is  a  court  of  statewide  juris- 
diction to  which  much  of  the  most  difficult  work  previously  done  by  the 
superior  court  has  been  transferred.   Its  work  is  done  by  three  judges." 

The  total  personnel  in  the  Land  Court  including  the  Judges,  the 
Recorder  and  staff,  and  the  engineering  staff  is  fifty  people.  Seventeen 
of  these  are  in  the  engineering  department  alone  which  last  year  handled 
over  800  subdivision  plans  (see  chart) . 
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LANDCOURT  CHART 

The  overriding  issue  is:  Do  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  and 
the  Bar  want  an  efficient  and  effective  Land  Court  and  is  the  Common- 
wealth ready  to  support  this  judicial  process. 
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Emergency  Finance  Board 

In  reply  to  your  communication  relative  to  putting  together  a 
"Four-Year  Program",  it  is  our  belief  that  we — in  all  probability —  can- 
not add  to  the  issues  and  problems  you  are  seeking. 

This  Board  is  one  created  by  statute — Chapter  49,  Acts  of  1933 — 
dealing  exclusively  with  municipalities  of  the  Commonwealth  relative  to 
their  borrowing  problems  by  holding  hearings  on  same  and  ultimately 
approving  or  disapproving  the  applications. 

Therefore,  we  do  not  have  any  major  problems  at  this  time,  nor  do 
we  expect  them  in  the  forseeable  future. 

Division  of  Civil  Service 

March  31,  1967 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  9,  1967  in  which  you  re- 
quest a  list  of  major  problems  that  we  may  have  at  this  time  or  anticipate 
during  the  next  four  year. 
Staffing 

A  major  problem  over  the  years  has  been  an  insufficient  number  of 
employees  to  do  the  work  of  the  Division.  This  problem  exists  at  present. 
Some  of  the  effects  of  this  understanding  are: 

An  overburdened  staff  compelled  to  work  under  extraordinary 
stress  to  meet  deadlines  established  by  law.  (Example:  A  statute 
requiring  that  examinees  be  notified  of  the  results  of  their  examina- 
tions within  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  examination,  the  law  not 
taking  into  consideration  that  the  number  of  examinees  may  vary 
in  examinations  from  one  to  thousands.) 

The  training  of  new  personnel  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the 
manner  it  should  be.  The  endeavor  to  keep  the  work  current,  to 
meet  deadlines  imposed  by  law,  and  to  handle  the  many  unexpected, 
incidental  tasks  which  the  nature  of  the  work  of  our  Division  re- 
quires makes  difficult  the  proper  training  of  new  personnel. 

A  natural  result  of  incomplete  training  is  the  inability  to  depu- 
tize responsibility. 

The  pressure  of  the  work  results  in  newly  appointed  personnel 
leaving  the  employ  of  the  Division.  (Example:  We  have  not  been 
too  successful  in  retaining  the  services  of  examiners;  some  found  the 
work  in  the  Examination  Bureau  too  exhausting — one  such  person 
left  after  two  days  of  service.) 

There  is  a  lack  of  clerical  grade  positions  of  grade  higher  than  en- 
trance grade.  Clerical  employees  are  required  to  perform  duties  and 
assume  responsibilities  which  are  of  senior  or  principal  clerical  level,  as 
the  case  may  be.  When  we  are  unable  to  promote  our  employees  leave 
to  accept  appointment  at  the  senior  and  principal  levels  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the  United  States  Civil  Service  and  in 
private  industry,  there  to  perform  work  which  is  less  difficult,  entails  less 
responsibility  and  is  without  the  degree  of  pressure  present  in  our  Di- 
vision. 

There  should  be  a  system  of  consideration  of  the  necessity  of 
the  expansion  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  when  it  is  obvious  that 
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legislation  imposes  additional  work  on  the  Division.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  no  coordination  on  this  respect.  The  history  of  the 
staffing  of  the  Division  shows  that  legislation  is  passed,  the  work 
increases,  and  the  procedure  of  requesting  additional  staff  is  initiated. 
Usually,  this  is  a  lengthly  process  and  it  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration that  during  the  period  of  delay,  the  work  imposed  by  the 
legislation  is  being  done  with  the  not  unexpected  result  that  other 
work  (presumably  of  equal  importance)  is  being  processed  at  a 
slower  rate  or  postponed;  the  unfortunate  result  is  that  the  work 
falls  farther  behind.  This  matter  of  having  a  system  of  giving 
priority  to  consideration  of  the  effect  of  legislation  should  not  be 
confused  with  the  problem  of  the  normal  planning  for  the  future  de- 
velopment of  staff. 

Examples  of  effect  of  legislation:  The  most  difficult  problem 
at  this  time  is  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health.  Until  we  know  the  number  of 
positions  to  be  brought  under  Civil  Service,  we  do  not  know  the 
extent  of  the  coverage  and  what  will  be  needed  in  workers,  mater- 
ials, etc. 

Since  we  do  not  know  what  service  or  services  are  to  be  brought 
under  Citil  Service  until  after  a  town  votes,  no  estimate  can  be 
made  as  to  the  number  of  services  or  positions  which  will  be  brought 
under  Civil  Service  in  the  next  four  years. 

Additional  personnel  of  considerable  ability  will  be  required  to 
code  the  complex  employment  records  for  transmittal  to  the  computer 
and  to  decode  printouts  of  such  records  from  the  computer  before  taking 
action  on  requests  and  forms  submitted  by  appointing  authorities;  later 
to  code  actions  taken  so  as  to  up  date  the  records;  also  to  decode  print- 
outs when  requests  for  information  are  received  from  Civil  Service  em- 
ployees and  others. 

An  anticipated  major  problem  is  the  transfer  of  approximately 
93,000  empolyment  records  from  a  manual  to  an  Electronic  Data  Pro- 
cessing System.  This  will  involve  coding  detailed  and  lengthy  employ- 
ment records  in  view  of  the  various  types  of  information  required  in  con- 
nection with  the  application  of  all  pertinent  sections  of  the  Civil  Service 
Law  and  Rules. 

Space 

One  of  the  major  problems  is  lack  of  proper  working  conditions 
due  to  lack  of  space  and  improper  layout  of  rooms  assigned  to  the 
Division.  There  is  little  question  that  the  Division  of  Civil  Service 
is  working  under  the  most  unsatisfactory  conditions  existing  in  any 
State  agency  today.  Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in- 
spected rooms  in  the  Division  and  were  appalled  by  the  conditions 
under  which  some  of  the  employees  are  working.  These  conditions 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  private  industry. 

Examples:  In  one  inside  room  (windowless)  six  girls  are  seated 
in  cramped  corners,  no  air  or  ventilation,  exposed  to  fumes  arising 
from  various  materials  used  in  the  operation  and  cleaning  of  dupli- 
cating equipment.  In  addition,  this  area  provides  the  main  entrance 
into  the  rooms  assigned  to  the  Bureau  and  there  is  constant,  dis- 
turbing traffic. 
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The  room  assigned  to  the  examiners  at  the  present  time  can 
seat  thirteen.  If  our  full  complement  of  nineteen  examiners  was 
filled,  space  would  have  to  be  improvised  of  necessity.  The  area  is 
521  square  feet. 

Other  examples  of  crowded  conditions: 

13  girls  approximately  400  square  feet 
17  girls  approximately  600  square  feet 
30  girls        approximately   1762  square  feet 

In  the  case  of  the  last  room,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  along  the 
longest  wall  there  is  a  row  of  built-in  cabinets  and  two  large  openings; 
another  wall  follows  the  curve  of  the  north  wall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; the  remaining  wall  is  broken  by  a  large  opening  to  the  counter 
and  by  a  door  to  a  rest  room.  The  use  of  the  room  is  further  handicap- 
ped by  two  large  sustaining  posts. 

The  crowded  conditions  mean  that  there  is  constant  activity  in  a 
room  making  concentration  almost  impossible.  In  more  than  half  the 
cases,  girls  must  pass  in  back  of  other  girls  to  reach  their  desks. 

We  have  no  proper  space  for  our  machine  operations.  Exam- 
ples: The  Examination  Bureau's  duplicating  room  was  formerly 
used  as  a  storeroom.  There  is  no  ventilation  in  the  room.  It  is 
also  used  for  Xerox  equipment,  coat-room  and  for  files. 

Our  key  punch  room  was  formerly  a  corridor,  there  are  no 
windows;  there  is  a  door  on  either  end,  one  leading  to  the  main 
corridor  and  the  other  to  Hancock  Street.  There  are  8  key  punch 
operators  in  this  room  with  an  approximate  area  of  300  square  feet. 

We  find  that  the  work  of  the  Division  requires  the  installation 
of  an  inserter  machine.  We  are  making  arrangements  to  obtain  one. 
To  install  the  machine  and  the  necessary  related  table  for  supplies, 
etc.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  displace  desk  space  which  is  badly  needed 
and  to  place  the  equipment  in  a  room  occupied  by  eight  clerks  who 
will  have  a  working  area  extremely  limited.  This  room  also  is  our 
main  file  room  and  it  is  in  constant  use  by  all  the  units  of  the  Di- 
vision. 

Consultant  Examiners 

In  recent  months  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  obtaining 
new  consultant  examiners  to  replace  those  who  have  retired,  died, 
etc.  who  are  willing  to  do  the  work  required  (prepare  questions, 
mark  applicant's  answers  to  questions,  prepare  reports  on  requests 
for  review  of  markings  in  examinations)  for  the  fees  offered  by  the 
Commonwealth.  In  times  past,  many  such  consultants  recognized 
that  the  fees  paid  for  their  services  were  in  the  nature  of  honorar- 
iums, and  did  the  work  as  a  public  service,  without  requiring  that 
they  be  compensated  in  full  for  the  time  and  effort  expended.  This 
type  of  person  is  slowly  disappearing,  and  the  Commonwealth  must 
be  prepared  to  take  the  steps  and  to  expend  the  money  necessary 
to  obtain  examinations  in  specialized  fields  which  the  staff  exam- 
iners, lacking  training  and  experience  in  such  fields,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  prepare.  There  are  agencies  (such  as  the  American  Public 
Public  Health  Association)  which  provide  such  examination  ser- 
vices, but  they  require  that  steps  be  taken  to  protect  the  content  of 
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their  examinations  so  that  the  questions  used  may  not  be  generally 
available  to  any  person.  Such  protection  in  Massachusetts  would 
require  a  change  in  the  Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Law. 

Equipment 

It  is  our  intention  to  continue  our  policy  of  replacing  equipment 
such  as  steel  desks  room  by  room,  as  funds  permit,  so  that  the  dis- 
orderly appearance  of  rooms,  caused  in  part  by  uncoordinated  fur- 
nishings, can  be  eliminated. 

Office  of  Commissioner  of  Veterans'  Services 

March  8,  1967 

In  response  to  the  Governor's  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  inquiry 
concerning  urgent  issues,  suggested  solutions  and  alternative  programs  in 
the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Veterans'  Services,  the  following  issues 
and  projections  of  related  problems,  which  daily  become  more  acute, 
are  submitted  for  your  consideration  and  reference. 

Because  of  the  possibility  of  100%  reimbursement  to  the  local  com- 
munities for  Veterans'  Benefits  and,  because  of  the  possibility  of  the  op- 
eration of  District  Offices  or  Multi  Purpose  Centers,  the  anticipated  re- 
quirements of  the  Authorizing  Division  are  manifold. 

1.  District  Offices 

To  head  the  District  Offices  would  require  the  services  of  those 
who  now  have  the  title  of  Authorizing  Agent.  Inasmuch  as  the  po- 
tential number  of  District  Offices  would  exceed  the  present  number 
of  Authorizing  Agents,  this  group  would  have  to  be  increased  in  size. 

2.  Specialists 

As  Sections  of  the  Authorizing  Division,  or  closely  related 
thereto,  the  following  positions  are  necessary  and  will  be  more  so 
in  the  near  future: 

A.  Government  Liaison  Person.  With  the  number  of  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government,  such  as  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  Poverty  Program,  Medicare,  etc.,  there 
are  many  governmental  agencies  which  could  be  utilized  to  supple- 
ment or  make  more  efficient  the  work  of  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Veterans'  Services.  Because  of  the  many  programs  in  effect, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  assign  one  or  more  individuals  to  keep 
abreast  of  these  programs  in  order  to  utilize  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage and  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  operation. 

B.  Director  of  Field  Operations.  With  the  possibility  of  100% 
reimbursement,  it  will  become  necessary  to  set  up  a  program  whereby 
each  and  every  Veterans'  Benefits  Office  in  the  Commonwealth  will 
act  in  the  same  manner.  This  would  require  a  thorough  retraining 
of  many  of  the  local  Veterans'  Agents,  which  could  be  handled  by 
this  section. 

C.  Director  of  Plans  and  Training.  This  section  would  pro- 
vide constant  review  of  the  program  and  develop  some  in-training 
procedures  for  the  development  and  training  of  the  staff  with  the 
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ultimate  goal  of  providing  better  services  for  veterans  and  their 
dependents  and  providing  a  more  efficient  and  uniformed  operation. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  this  section  to  update  the  laws  and  the  Di- 
rectives and  to  ascertain  that  these  were  submitted  to  the  Local 
Agents  as  quickly  as  possible  together  with  an  explanation  of  the 
changes. 

D.  Director  of  Research  and  Statistics.  This  is  a  section  that 
has  been  sadly  lacking  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Vet- 
erans' Services  for  much-too-long  a  time.  It  has  become  necessary 
because  of  the  many  auxiliary  programs,  to  maintain  a  section  of 
research  and  statistics  to  ascertain  if  we  are  moving  in  the  right 
direction — as  an  example,  it  is  only  through  such  a  section  that  it 
can  be  determined  whether  or  not  such  programs  as  Medex  2  are 
worthwhile;  or  have  we  exhausted  all  possibilities  in  obtaining 
matching  federal  funds. 

E.  Supervisor  of  Medical  Assistance.  Because  of  the  many 
changes  in  the  Medical  Program,  both  as  to  services  and  costs,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  have  a  non-medical  individual  in  charge  of 
the  entire  medical  program.  He,  in  turn,  could  advise  and  assist 
the  staff  regarding  any  medical  problems. 

3.  Counselling  Services 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  operation  of  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Veterans'  Services  and  offer  better  service  to  our 
clients,  it  would  appear  that  a  counselling  service  for  hard-core 
cases  should  be  included.  This  could  consist  of  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals who  would  devote  their  time  to  helping  with  problem 
cases.  They  would  be  in  a  position  to  advise  and  assist  both  the 
staff  of  the  State  Office  as  well  as  the  local  agents. 

4.  Stenographic  Help 

There  is  a  definite  shortage  of  stenographic  help  in  the  Author- 
ization Division.  A  pool  of  efficient  stenographers,  available  to  the 
Authorizing  Agents,  would  be  of  invaluable  help  in  increasing 
communications  between  the  Authorizing  Agents  and  the  Veterans' 
Agents.  This  is  one  shortage  that  should  be  remedied  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

To  further  substantiate  the  aforementioned  requests,  recognition 
of  this  department  to  process  Medicare  claims  was  initially  disallowed 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration  on  the  basis  of  confidentiality  and 
only  extended  this  courtesy  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  Massachusetts  Congressional  Delegation, 
and  after  discussions  with  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Dean  W.  Coston,  I  have  been  instrumental  in  having  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Directive  re- 
garding this  department  whereby  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Veterans'  Services  is  now  an  acceptable  agency  to  receive  this  confi- 
dential material  concerning  payment  procedure  under  Medicare.  The 
Intermediary  carriers  (Aetna  Insurance,  Travelers  Insurance  and  Blue 
Cross-Blue  Shield)    will  now  correspond  directly  with  this  department. 

It  is  now  imperative  that  we  compensate  this  immediate  influx  of 
statistical  volumes  by  instituting  the  positions  of  Government  Liaison 
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Person,  Director  of  Field  Operations,  Director  of  Plans  and  Training, 
Director  of  Research  and  Statistics,  and  Supervisor  of  Medical  Assistance. 
Presently,  Medicare  and  other  related  governmental  programs  are  still 
in  their  infancy,  but  the  impact  upon  this  department  will  be  manifold 
as  these  programs  progress  and  expand.  Efficient  confrontation  of  this 
immediate  problem  would  indicate  the  above  steps  be  instituted  as  soon 
as  possible. 

5.    Auditing  and  Filing 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Taxation,  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Fiscal  Affairs  and  the  Budget  Director,  this  de- 
partment, in  1966,  was  requested  to  update  our  reimbursements  to 
the  cities  and  towns  to  within  a  six  months  period.  At  that  time 
reimbursements  were  approximately  twelve  months  in  arrears.  To 
accomodate  this  request,  personnel  from  other  sections  of  the  de- 
partment were  temporarily  assigned  to  this  task.  This  transfer  of 
personnel  enabled  the  processing  of  reimbursements  to  be  brought 
within  a  five  month  period.  We  are  currently  struggling  to  attain 
a  six  months  in  arrear  level.  This  can  only  be  continued  with  addi- 
tional personnel,  or  the  inception  of  a  more  efficient  and  modern 
method. 

Innovation  of  the  latter  appears  to  be  more  prolific.  In  fact,  this 
has  been  stressed  by  previous  surveys  of  the  department.  This  can  be 
achieved  by  the  installation  of  data  processing  equipment  and  the  re- 
training of  personnel  in  programming  and  key  punch  operations. 

Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

January  20,   1967 

During  the  past  month  this  office  has  collected  the  views  of  many 
businessmen  on  what  they  would  like  to  see  accomplished  by  the  State 
administration  during  its  new  four-year  term  of  office.  When  posing 
this  question,  it  was  assumed  by  both  parties,  that  the  four-year  term 
would  provide  the  Governor  and  his  executive  team  with  a  new  rea- 
sonable time  perspective  in  which  the  introduction  and  implementation 
of  these  recommended  programs  could  be  realistically  undertaken. 

The  respondents  generally  agreed  that  Governor  Volpe  has  improved 
the  image  of  State  government.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  a  number 
of  businessmen  had  serious  reservations  about  the  quality  of  the  sup- 
porting administration. 

Many  of  the  following  recommendations  pertain  to  the  legislature 
and  legislative  matters  which  is  somewhat  foreign  to  our  mutual  inter- 
ests.  Despite  this  reservation,  the  following  program  thoughts  are  offered. 

1.  A  unanimous  vote  for  the  retension  of  the  Sales  Tax.  (included 
in  the  Governor's  message) 

2.  Endorsement  for  a  major  study  on  taxation  seeking  new  ways 
to  resolve  the  tax  and  revenue  dilemma,  (also  in  the  Governor's 
message) 

3.  A  program  to  strengthen  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

4.  A  complete  revision  of  Civil   Service  regulations. 

5.  Legislative  reform  meaning  reduced  size  to  be  accompanied  by 
increased  pay  and  budgets  for  the  remaining  legislators. 
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6.  Limitation  and  control  by  the  State  on  what  cities  and  towns 
can  and  cannot  do  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds  for  industrial  development  purposes. 

7.  Regarding  the  "Business  Climate",  constant  reference  was  made 
to  the  unequitable  and  arbitrary  administration  of  the  Work- 
men' and  Unemployment  Compensation  programs  which  seri- 
ously increase  the  cost  of  doing  business  in  Massachusetts  versus 
other  locations.  Possibly  a  "Blue  Ribbon"  type  of  committee  to 
review  and  recommend  suitable  changes  would  be  in  order. 

8.  Under  legislative  reform,  a  number  of  opinions  against  the 
current  practice  of  the  legisture  reviewing  or  fighting  the  same 
bills  each  year,  such  as  "Strike  Benefits",  is  both  costly  and  time 
consuming.    (Home  rule  is  only  a  partial  answer) 

9.  Due  to  the  expanded  State  economy  including  employment  and 
length  of  work  week  in  production  activities,  many  companies 
are  faced  with  work  hour  problems,  especially  third  shift  em- 
ployment for  females  which  is,  not  permitted  by  the  Massachus- 
etts Department  of  Labor  and  Industries.  However,  industry 
reports  that  women  in  many  instances  would  prefer  third-shift 
employment  so  they  could  spend  more  time  with  their  families 
in  the  home.  Also  it  has  been  reported  that  some  significant 
manufacturing  companies  have  not  located  in  Massachusetts 
because  of  this  female  third-shift  limitation.  A  review  and  cor- 
rection of  these  laws  should  be  conducted. 

10.  Limited  State  mass  transportation  capabilities  are  becoming 
more  of  a  problem  as  industry  in  particular  locates  throughout 
the  environs.  Employee  access  to  the  job  in  many  cases  is 
restricted  to  the  use  of  automobiles  which  presents  problems  to 
the  less  fortunate.  Also,  employee  automobiles  stretch  the  capa- 
city of  the  highway  system  at  certain  times. 

11.  Science  and  new  technology  programs  for  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernment. Hundreds  of  new  technology  firms  design  systems, 
products  and  provide  services  to  the  Federal  government  and  in 
a  few  isolated  cases  to  State  governments.  With  this  industrial 
and  scientific  capability  within  the  State  borders,  a  program  to 
include  these  sources  in  the  process  of  developing  this  State  for 
the  benefit  of  the  citizens  should  be  undertaken.  A  case  in  point 
would  be  the  potential  natural  resources  wealth  off  the  im- 
mediate coast  of  Massachusetts  where  exploration  is  underway 
and  preliminary  results  are  very  encouraging.  Massachusetts  has 
done  little,  so  far,  to  define  its  off-shore  interests.  Other  states 
have  developed  significant  revenue  producing  sources  in  their 
coastal  waters.  Many  additional  kinds  of  science  and  technology 
applications  should  be  introduced  to  State  operations. 

These  eleven  points  were  most  frequently  mentioned.  Other  fields 
referred  to  for  attention  and  constructive  action  were  mental  health,  wel- 
fare, tax  distribution  to  the  cities  and  towns,  concern  about  graduating 
students  taking  jobs  out-of-state  (especially  from  State  institutions) , 
rather  poorly  defined  programs  for  water  and  air  pollution  (including 
"Don't  Burn  Leaves"  and  "Clear  Air  Weeks")  and  general  concern 
about  the  high  cost-of-living  in  Massachusetts. 
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Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts 


May  3,  1967 

The  key  problems  facing  Massachusetts  industry  at  this  time,  basic- 
ally attuned  to  the  need  to  maintain  present  high  levels  of  employment 
in  manufacturing,  include  the  following: 

To  keep  taxes  and  other  government-imposed  costs  in  line  with  those 
of  competing  states  so  that  Massachusetts-produced  goods  will  be  able 
to  compete  price-wise  with  similar  articles  manufactured  in  other  in- 
dustrial states. 

To  develop  means  of  encouraging  and  developing  greater  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  and  machinery. 

To  provide  an  official  incentive  to  promote  the  continued  growth  of 
research  and  development  activities,  which  have  made  such  substantial 
contributions  to  our  prosperity  in  the  post-World  War  II  period,  and 
which  are  the  essence  of  the  future  economy  of  our  state. 

To  provide  proper  and  effective  means  of  implementing  the  recently- 
approved  constitutional  amendment  which  allows  municipalities  to  en- 
gage in  industrial  development  under  guidline  established  by  the  Leg- 
islature. 

To  have  the  problems  inherent  in  taxation  of  commerce  among 
the  states  resolved  at  the  federal  level  through  approval  of  the  so-called 
"Willis  Bill." 

To  provide  a  positive  program  to  upgrade  the  quaifications  of  semi- 
skilled and  unskilled  workers  to  meet  the  critical  shortage  of  skilled 
workers,  which  plagues  many  of  our  industries. 

To  provide  that  group  of  workers  whose  lack  of  marketable  skills 
leaves  them  chronically  unemployed,  even  under  current  high  employ- 
ment conditions,  with  the  training  which  will  fit  them  for  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

To  eliminate  abuses  of  the  Employment  Security  fund  by  providing 
a  4-10  week  disqualification  for  workers  who  voluntarily  quit  their  jobs 
without  good  cause  connected  with  their  employment,  and  by  eliminat- 
ing the  dual  receipt  of  full  unemployment  benefits  and  private  pensions 
paid  for  by  the  same  employer. 

To  speed  up  the  administrative  processes  in  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board  in  order  to  provide  for  prompt  payment  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion benefits  to  injured  workers. 

To  provide  a  state-wide  program,  including  incentive  assistance  for 
the  state's  industrial  firms,  to  curb  air  pollution. 
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III.    THE  PROBLEM  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Introduction 

Between  March  15  and  May  23,  1967  the  Board  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors to  the  Governor  conducted  five  joint  meetings  with  representatives 
of  the  following  Agencies  on  the  subject  of  transportation: 

1.  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works 

2.  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority 

3.  Massachusetts  Port  Authority 

4.  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 

5.  Metropolitan  District  Commission 

6.  Department  of  Administration  and  Finance 

7.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development 

8.  Department  of  Public  Utilities 

9.  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

10.  Department  of  Public  Safety 

11.  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles 

12.  Lieutenant  Governor's  Office 

Prior  to  these  meetings  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  had  visited  with 
each  head  of  these  Agencies  and  had  extensive  conversations  on  the 
necessity  of  a  concerted  action  regarding  the  problem  of  transportation 
in  Massachusetts.  This  was  done  in  response  to  a  request  by  His  Excel- 
lency Governor  John  A.  Volpe  during  1966.  The  campaign  for  elections 
in  the  fall  of  1966,  however,  did  not  provide  the  proper  climate  for 
undertaking  such  a  survey.  Thus  the  Board  was  forced  to  delay  this 
project  until  1967. 

The  personal  contact  of  the  Chairman  with  the  top  management 
of  the  various  Agencies  in  February  1967  disclosed  that  all  concerned 
were  aware  of  the  pending  discussion  on  the  problem  of  our  system  of 
transportation.  Yet  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  the  specific  terms  of 
that  problem  nor  what  kind  of  measure  or  reforms  might  improve  the 
situation. 

The  preliminary  talks  ended  with  a  note  of  optimism  because  all 
agreed  that  further  discussion  in  joint  meetings  might  be  the  most  ex- 
pedient method  to  make  progress.  The  existence  of  good  will  and  keen 
interest  in  the  issue  was  proved  when  at  the  first  meeting  on  March  15, 
1967  all  Agencies  previously  contacted  were  represented,  and  this  full 
participation  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  sessions  until  May  23,  1967. 

These  were  informal  meetings  whose  first  purpose  was  to  explore 
the  thinking  of  the  management  in  the  various  agencies  connected  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  transportation.  We  were  searching  for  the  pos- 
sibility of  developing  a  common  ground  in  order  to  reach  a  uniform 
formulation  of  the  problem.  To  avoid  unnecessary  complications  and 
preserve  the  informal  character  of  these  joint  meetings,  it  was  agreed 
that  each  participant  was  to  express  only  his  personal  view,  thereby  mak- 
ing no  direct  commitment  for  his  Agency. 

After  the  first  meeting  a  letter  from  His  Excellency  John  A.  Volpe 
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was  read  to  the  group.  Everyone  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  involved  in 
the  subject,  but  the  getting  together  opened  a  new  channel  of  communi- 
cation. Further  discussion  was  initiated  on  such  specific  topics  as:  "What 
is  actually  the  problem  of  transportation  in  Massachusetts?  What  has 
been  done  in  other  states?  Do  we  really  need  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation?" These  and  other  related  questions  must  necessarily  be  de- 
bated in  as  much  detail  as  possible  before  a  meeting  of  the  minds  is 
possible  or  common  ground  is  attained. 

At  first  most  of  the  discussions  were  concentrated  on  defining  the 
nature  of  the  problem.  Opinions  were  divided  in  two  directions:  those 
who  thought  there  was  a  serious  problem  in  our  transportation  system, 
and  others  who  shared  the  view  that  the  problem  was  not  that  serious 
and  therefore  not  much  change  was  necessary  in  the  existing  arrange- 
ment. This  is  nothing  new  but  simply  another  version  of  the  familiar 
pattern  we  find  in  present-day  America  regarding  many  other  problems 
during  their  discussion  stage — some  circles  favor  change  while  other 
circles  object  to  it. 

The  Board  took  the  position  that  a  serious  problem  exists  in  the 
way  our  transportation  system  is  organized  and  functions.  No  commit- 
ment, however,  was  taken  on  how  this  problem  could  be  solved.  The 
very  purpose  of  these  joint  meetings  was  to  explore  a  common  ground 
for  the  development  of  a  team-work  type  of  study  with  no  predetermined 
obligations.  Any  participant  was  free  to  add  critical  remarks  or  some  new 
proposition  until  the  very  last  minute  when  we  may  have  a  finished  prod- 
uct to  present  to  the  Governor. 

In  order  to  start  the  ball  rolling  the  Board  introduced  for  discussion 
a  list  of  functions  that  in  general  could  be  conceived  as  required  by  a 
new,  unified  transportation  system  in  Massachusetts.  Here  is  the  list  as 
originally  presented: 

1.  To  coordinate  the  work  of  the  principal  existing  Agencies  that 
promote  transportation,  specifically  in  regard  to  new  capital  out- 
lays (investment)  and  structural  changes  for  improving  efficiency 
in  operation  of  the  system  as  a  whole  or  parts  of  it. 

2.  To  keep  the  operating  business  (the  routine  daily  management) 
in  the  hands  of  the  existing  Agencies. 

3.  To  promote  by  any  conceivable  means  the  realization  of  a  unified 
and  optimum  Transportation  System.  To  this  purpose  the  plan- 
ning and  development  divisions  in  the  existing  Agencies  will  be 
brought  under  the  same  roof  of  the  new  organization. 

4.  To  improve  safety  in  every  means  of  transportation  by  establish- 
ing a  "Research  and  Test  Center"  for  land,  air,  and  water  trans- 
portation. 

5.  To  encourage  private  enterprise  to  take  full  and  prompt  advan- 
tage of  new  technology. 

6.  To  encourage  high  quality  and,  whenever  possible,  low  cost 
transportation  service  to  the  public  by  applying  the  cost-benefit 
analysis. 

7.  To  conduct  systems  analysis  type  of  planning  and  programming 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  weakest  parts  of  today's  system. 

8.  To  develop  investment  criteria,  uniform  standards  and  analytical 
techniques  to  be  used  in  the  evaluation  of  transportation  invest- 
ments at  all  levels  of  government  and  industry.  This  goal  will 
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require  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  other  places  where  such  problems  are  studied. 
9.    To  foster  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  existing  Agencies 
by  developing  a  really  objective  and  professional  decision-making 
process. 

These  functions  were  derived  mostly  from  the  observations  disclosed  by 
the  experts  at  the  time  when  the  Federal  Department  of  Transportation 
was  established.  The  basic  thought  was  that  "the  functions  to  be  fulfilled" 
constitute  the  heart  of  the  matter  and  therefore  if  we  could  agree  on  a 
set  of  functions,  it  then  would  be  easier  to  work  on  the  institutional 
machinery  to  be  recommended  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  indicated  by 
those  functions. 

In  the  course  of  the  actual  debate  the  interest  of  the  participating 
members  shifted  with  more  emphasis  in  the  institutional  machinery 
rather  than  in  the  functions.  As  a  result  of  this  situation,  the  Board 
introduced  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  the  following  three  institu- 
tional schemes  to  cope  with  the  functions  mentioned  above. 

Plan  A.     The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Transportation 

Object: 

To    establish    a    new    independent    Massachusetts    Department    of 
Transportation  patterned  after  the  Federal  plan. 
Functions: 

(1)  To  coordinate  the  work  of  the  principal  existing  agencies  that 
promote  transportation  in  Massachusetts. 

(2'  Bring  new  technology  to  a  unified  transportation  system  by 
promoting  the  research  and  development  in  cooperation  with  private 
industry. 

(3)  Improve  safety  in  every  means  of  transportation. 

(4)  Encourage  private  enterprise  to  take  full  and  prompt  advantage 
of  new  technology  opportunities. 

(5)  Encourage  high  quality,  low-cost  service  to  the  public. 

(6)  Conduct  systems  analyses  and  planning  to  strengthen  the  weak- 
est parts  of  today's  system. 

(7)  Develop  investment  criteria  and  standards  and  analytical  tech- 
niques to  be  used  at  all  levels  of  government  and  industry  in  their  trans- 
portation investments. 

Note:  These  are  included  in  the  message  on  transportation  sent 
to  Congress  by  President  Johnson  on  March  2,  1966. 

Plan  B.     The  Massachusetts  Multi-Transportation  Commission 

Object: 

To  establish  a  mixed  Commission  that  should  be  entrusted  with  the 
same  functions  mentioned  in  Plan  A. 
Composition: 

(a)  The  heads  of  the  various  existing  Agencies  (public  and  semi- 
public)  which  make  decisions  in  the  field  of  transportation  in  our  state. 

(b)  An  equal  number  of  professional  people  from  outside  (land, 
sea  and  air  transportation) ,  among  them  an  accountant  and  an  economist 
with  final  degree. 
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These  professional  people  should  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  after  the  Governor's  Council  has 
concurred.  The  term:  4  or  6  years. 

(c)  The  Planning  and  Research  Divisions  in  the  existing  agencies 
will  be  brought  under  the  same  jurisdiction  of  this  new  Commission. 

(d)  Routine  business  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  existing  agen- 
cies. 

(e)  Any  new  investment  or  structural  changes  have  to  be  approved 
by  majority  voice  of  the  new  commission. 

Plan  C.     The  Massachusetts  Transportation  Commission 

The  same  as  Plan  B,  with  the  difference  that  the  Commission  is  com- 
posed solely  of  professional  people  from  outside.  This  plan,  of  course, 
would  require  a  change  in  the  management  of  the  existing  agencies. 

# 

After  a  long  debate,  Plan  A  was  discarded  for  the  time  being.  The 
principal  reason  was  that — in  the  opinion  of  the  group — the  establish- 
ment of  an  all  powerful  Department  of  Transportation  would  not  serve 
the  goal  of  unification  of  our  transportation  system  in  the  best  manner. 
Fears  were  expressed  that  such  a  solution  may  create  more  problems  than 
it  solves,  especially  anticipating  possible  conflicts  with  existing  manage- 
ment. There  was  not  much  interest  in  Plan  C  either;  therefore,  this,  too, 
did  not  receive  full  consideration. 

Plan  B  became  the  center  of  attention.  The  Board  maintained  its 

previous  position  in  the  sense  that  the  institutional  machinery  as  en- 
visioned in  Plan  B  or  any  other  alternative  has  to  be  consistent  with  a 
definite  set  of  functions.  After  further  study  the  name  of  the  agency  in 
Plan  B  was  changed  to  "Massachusetts  Multi-Transportation  Authority", 
for  no  other  reason  than  a  more  explicit  terminology.  The  basic  principle 
of  organization  remained  the  same,  namely,  the  rule  of  "sharing  powers" 
between  the  new  Transportation  Authority  and  the  existing  Agencies. 
The  requirement  of  an  equal  number  of  professional  people  from  outside 
(land,  sea  and  air  transportation) ,  among  them  an  accountant  and  an 
economist  with  final  degree  (See:  point  (b)  in  former  Plan  B)  was  dis- 
carded. Instead  a  Chairman,  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  qualified 
people  outside  the  existing  system,  was  added. 

In  order  to  be  sure  that  no  misunderstanding  may  arise  later  the 
Board  presented  a  new  list  of  major  functions  for  the  new  "Massachusetts 
Multi-Transportation  Authority"  because  as  was  mentioned  before  the 
guide  for  the  institutional  machinery  lies  in  the  performance  of  certain 
functions  which  under  today's  system  are  partially  or  entirely  neglected. 
Here  is  a  list  of  functions  as  presented  at  that  time: 

(1)  A  joint  effort  in  planning,  programming,  research  and  coordina- 
tion for  the  development  of  a  unified  transportation  system. 

(2)  Any  new  projects  would  be  within  the  prerogatives  of  the  new 
Agency. 

(3)  The  new  Transportation  Authority  would  provide  a  strong  link 
of  immediate  communication  among  the  existing  operational 
Agencies. 

(4)  Making  uniform  decisions  in  matters  of  policy    (regulations) 
would  also  be  within  the  prerogatives  of  the  new  Agency. 

(5)  The  development  of  a  long-term  master  plan  for  transportation. 


(6)  The  development  of  uniform  budgetary  and  financial  pro- 
cedures for  all  existing  Agencies  would  be  another  major  func- 
tion of  the  new  Agency. 

(7)  Construction  and  operation  of  any  means  of  transportation 
would  remain  in  the  domain  of  prerogatives  attached  to  individ- 
ual agencies. 

(8)  The  budget  and  financing  of  new  projects  would  be  coordinated 
by  the  new  Agency  in  accordance  with  a  well-conceived  system 
of  priorities.  The  execution  and  administration  would  remain, 
however,  with  the  individual  Agencies,  at  least  for  the  next  two 
years. 

(9)  Decisions  about  the  best  use  of  available  surpluses  in  the  budget 
of  individual  Agencies  will  be  made  by  the  new  Authority  on 
the  basis  of  the  same  system  of  priorities  mentioned  before. 

(10)  The  first  two  years,  after  this  plan  would  be  put  into  practice, 
are  conceived  as  a  period  of  gradual  adjustment  and  accom- 
modation for  a  smooth  functioning  of  the  new  Agency  and  the 
system  as  a  whole. 

Vigorous  debate  developed  around  the  now  more  clearly  defined 
functions  of  the  new  Authority.  No  agreement  could  finally  be  reached 
because  by  this  time  it  became  evident  that  a  change  in  the  status  and 
powers  of  the  existing  management  in  the  transportation  field  was  inevit- 
able. 

The  Board  then  re-examined  the  whole  situation  of  the  entire 
project.  A  dead-lock  was  reached,  and  the  challenge  was  not  an  issue  of 
lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  those  participating  in  the  discussions, 
but  rather  a  serious  problem  of  status  and  powers,  not  arbitrarily  estab- 
lished but  based  on  the  existing  law.  Here  in  Massachusetts  as  in  other 
states  we  have  inherited  a  divided  system  of  transportation.  This  hetero- 
genous system  grew  more  or  less  haphazardly  by  historical  accident  and 
occasional  needs  rather  than  in  accordance  with  a  long  range  program 
for  a  unified,  consistent  and  most  efficient  growth  and  functioning.  Thus, 
instead  of  having  just  one  Authority  on  Transportation  with  possibly 
three  Divisions  (land,  air  and  water  transportation) ,  the  result  was  a 
group  of  Agencies  and  Authorities,  each  established  by  a  separate  law, 
and  thus  equipped  with  certain  independent  powers. 

Actually  our  divided  system  of  transportation  constitutes  a  case  of 
"public  oligopoly",  where  the  decisions  in  matters  of  transportation  are 
concentrated  in  a  few  big  agencies,  case  similar  and  yet  different  from 
"private  oligopolies"  where  a  few  large  corporations  dominate  a  given 
market.  Professional  economists  have  long  studied  the  case  of  private 
oligopolies,  but  there  is  not  much  analysis  nor  knowledge  available  on 
how  "public  oligopolies"  behave. 

In  the  private  sector  of  an  advanced  economy  such  as  ours,  "private 
oligopolies"  operate  under  the  self-regulating  mechanism  of  competition 
as  long  as  they  do  not  break  the  anti-trust  laws.  They  must  conduct  their 
business  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  desires  of  respective  consum- 
ers if  they  want  a  large  volume  of  sales.  Coordination  of  planning  and 
research  in  order  to  get  a  better  product  or  to  produce  it  at  a  lower  cost 
is  achieved  automatically  by  constantly  watching  the  market  and  what 
the  other  big  corporations  are  doing.  In  order  to  get  a  maximum  return, 
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each  giant  corporation  is  forced  by  the  same  mechanism  of  competition 
to  use  available  resources  (physical  and  financial)  in  the  most  efficient 
way.  Those  big  firms  which  for  some  reason  cannot  follow  the  rigorous 
rules  of  efficiency,  sooner  or  later  are  eliminated. 

In  the  case  of  "public  oligopoly"  in  transportation,  as  evidenced  in 
Massachusetts  or  other  states,  the  big  Agencies  involved  do  not  have  to 
conform  to  such  rigorous  rules  of  competition  and  adjustment  as  in  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy.  In  fact,  there  is  no  competition  within 
the  restricted  territory  of  a  given  public  or  semi-public  agency  because 
the  prerogatives  and  powers  are  created  by  a  specific  law  and  are  well 
guarded  by  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  same  law.  Our  transportation 
system  is  best  characterized  by  the  existence  of  a  few  centers  of  power 
(big  operating  agencies)  with  a  well-established  status  wherein  each  is 
eager  to  defend  and  perpetuate  its  power  and  status. 

This  inherited  situation  should  not  be  prematurely  condemned 
since  such  an  attitude  would  not  serve  the  purpose.  At  stake  there  is  a 
problem:  accumulation  of  power  in  a  few  places,  not  arbitrarily  initiated 
but  created  by  law.  In  other  words,  here  is  the  case  of  a  "public  oligopoly" 
which  first  has  to  be  understood.  Those-  who  exercise  this  power  within 
a  given  agency  are,  of  course,  proud  of  their  position  and  performance. 
There  is  nothing  illegal  or  illegitimate  or  not  humanly  explainable  when 
the  management  of  these  few  big  Transportation  Agencies  tries  by  all 
conceivable  means  and  reasoning  to  preserve  the  status  quo  as  much  and 
as  long  as  possible.  This  is  one  part  of  the  problem  which  is  located  not 
in  the  personal  attitude  of  those  involved  but  rather  in  the  law,  or  more 
precisely  in  the  various  laws  which  govern  the  subject  matter  of  trans- 
portation. 

The  other  part  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  accumulation  of  increas- 
ingly more  evidence  that  here  in  Massachusetts  we  do  not  have  the  most 
efficient  or  optimum  system  of  transportation  to  satisfy  current  public 
needs  at  the  least  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

One  of  the  most  striking  deficiencies  of  the  existing  system  is  that 

state-wide  comprehensive  planning,  programming  and  budgeting  are 
impossible  by  definition.  Today,  for  instance,  each  of  the  few  big  Agen- 
cies is  doing  its  own  planning  in  its  own  way,  and  there  is  no  mandatory 
provision  in  the  respective  law  to  require  that  a  given  agency  should 
consult  other  agencies  whenever  it  is  contemplating  developing  a  new 
project.  Moreover,  there  is  no  institutional  machinery  staffed  with  pro- 
fessional people  capable  of  reviewing  individual  projects  or  plans  and  of 
making  an  objective  judgment  as  to  which  is  more  urgent.  This  objective 
evaluation  is  needed  before  the  question  of  funds  (budgetary  appropria- 
tions, issue  of  bonds  or  spending  of  surpluses)  has  been  raised.  Further, 
there  is  no  way  to  stop  or  encourage  a  contemplated  structural  change  in 
an  agency,  which  may  have  serious  repercussions  upon  the  whole  system 
of  transportation.  Each  agency  in  accordance  with  existing  statutes  is 
guarding  such  an  evaluation  or  decision  as  its  absolute  prerogative. 

Under  today's  system  it  is  impossible  to  develop  a  program  with  a 
list  of  priorities  in  new  capital  expenditures  for  all  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  for  the  entire  State.  We  need  urgently  such  a  program  where  all 
three  means  of  transportation — land,  sea  and  water — are  equitably  con- 
sidered and  integrated  into  a  unified  system  for  all  the  people  of  the 
Commonwealth,   regardless  of  location.   Everyone   knows,   for  instance, 
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that  the  Port  of  Boston  has  been  neglected  for  years,  and  yet  with  the 
"public  oligopoly"  we  now  have  not  much  improvement  can  be  expected. 

Finally,  with  our  divided  system  of  transportation  it  is  impossible  to 
establish  uniform,  standard  budgetary  procedures  and  statistics  for  all 
the  agencies  involved.  Thus  professional  people  with  the  proper  knowl- 
edge may  never  be  able  to  evaluate  the  degree  of  efficiency  or  deficiency 
in  spending  public  funds  for  transportation. 

The  mass  transportation  system,  for  example,  has  a  chronic  deficit 
because,  among  other  reasons,  the  services  and  facilities  offered  the  public 
are  not  of  sufficiently  high  quality  to  attract  the  maximum  number  of 
passengers.  Perhaps  too  much  money  is  spent  with  management  at  the 
higher  level  and  not  enough  attention  or  enough  money  is  devoted  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  service  or  the  maintenance  of  the  facilities. 
The  connection  between  different  lines  of  transportation  is  not  coordi- 
nated in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  at  optimum  the  needs  of  the  customers. 

During  the  morning  or  afternoon  rush  hours,  one  has  a  good  op- 
portunity to  note  that  we  are  not  as  civilized  as  we  may  like  to  think  or 
others  think  we  are.  There  is  very  little  evidence  that  in  our  schools 
pupils  learn  respect  for  adults  or  self-discipline.  The  law  of  the  jungle 
prevails  at  those  hours.  Everyone  has  witnessed  these  uncivilized  actions 
for  years;  yet  correctional  means  have  never  been  instituted  by  those  who 
are  responsible  officials  in  the  transportation  field. 

These  critical  remarks  should  not  be  viewed  as  directed  at  a  particu- 
lar agency  but  rather  at  the  system  as  a  whole  since  some  of  these  weak- 
nesses stem  from  the  system.  Some  kind  of  arrangement  could  be  designed 
both  in  government  and  private  business  so  that  (with  the  exception  of 
education)  work  hours  might  start  and  stop  in  four,  six  or  even  eight 
different  shifts  at  intervals  of  15  minutes.  This  would  relieve  pressure  on 
traffic  to  a  more  bearable  extent. 
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The  Dialogue  on  Transportation  will  go  on.  At  this  time  the  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  information  of  all  concerned  can  identify  three  pro- 
posals for  further  study. 
Plan  I       The  Establishment  of  a  "Massachusetts  Multi-Transportation 

Authority". 
Plan  II      The  Establishment  of  a  "Transportation  Coordinator"  in  the 

Governor's  Office. 
Plan  III     The    Establishment    of    a    "State    Planning    Commission    on 


Transportation". 


Plan  I 


Project  for  a  Unification  and  Consolidation  of  the 
Transportation  System  in  Massachusetts 

Note:  The  following  preliminary  draft  of  a  Bill  has  been  prepared  for 
illustrative  and  discussion  purposes,  and  it  is  not  a  finished  prod- 
uct. In  other  words,  this  rough  draft  is  not  a  direct  recommenda- 
tion for  enactment. 

Object:     The  Establishment  of  a  "Massachusetts  Multi-Transportation 
Authority" 
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An  Act 

To  amend  the  following  Massachusetts  General  Laws: 

Department  of  Public  Works 
Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Department  of  Public  Safety 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Development 
Mass.  Turnpike  Authority 
Mass.  Port  Authority 
Mass.  Bay  Transportation  Authority 
Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 
and  any  other  laws  whose  provisions  are  inconsistent  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "Massachusetts  Multi-Transportation  Authority"  as  described 
below. 

Title  1. 

The  Unification  of  the  Transportation  System  in  Massachusetts 

Section  1.  A  "Massachusetts  Multi-Transportation  Authority"  is  created 
whose  first  major  purpose  is  to  unify  the  presently  divided 
transportation  system. 

Definitions: 

1.  A  "Multi-Transportation  Authority"  means  a  new  public 
agency  which  is  concerned  with  land,  water,  and  air  trans- 
portation problems  and  solutions.  This  shall  be  known  and 
cited  as  the  "New  Authority". 

2.  The  "divided  transportation  system"  means  the  arrangements 
we  have  inherited  from   the   past  with  individual  agencies 

(public,  semi-public  or  private)  with  no  specific  legal  re- 
quirements for  effective  coordination  in  decision-making  and 
immediate  communication  with  all  other  operational  agen- 
cies. 

3.  "Unification  of  the  Massachusetts  transportation  system" 
means  that  certain  functions  related  to  transportation  are  no 
longer  under  the  jurisdiction  of  individual  agencies  but  rather 
concentrated  in  the  new  Authority. 

4.  Under  a  joint  effort  and  common  administration  will  be  the 
following  functions:  Planning,  programming,  research  and 
coordination,  both  in  terms  of  physical  facilities  and  budget- 
ary and  financial  procedurces. 

5.  The  operational  part  in  conducting  daily  transportation 
business  and  actions  will  remain  within  the  specific  preroga- 
tives of  each  individual  agency. 

Section  2.  A  unified  Division  on  Planning,  Programming,  Development, 
Research  and  Coordination. 

1.  The  "Massachusetts  Multi-Transportation  Authority"  will 
have  as  its  first  branch  a  "Unified  Division  on  Planning,  Pro- 
gramming, Development,  Reserch  and  Coordination." 

2.  The  existing  divisions  on  planning,  research  and  development 
in  the  various  agencies  will  be  transferred  to  the  new  "Uni- 
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fied  Division  on  Planning,  Programming,  Development,  Re- 
search and  Coordination." 

3.  During  the  first  two  years,  the  existing  divisions  on  planning, 
research  and  development  transferred  to  the  new  Authority 
will  remain  more  or  less  intact  in  order  to  assure  continua- 
tion of  work  and  avoid  disruptions  in  the  functioning  of  the 
transportation  system  as  a  whole. 

4.  Over  a  period  of  two  years,  thought  should  be  given  to  the 
idea  of  integrating  the  divisions  mentioned  under  "3"  into 
three  sections: 

Section  A:     Land  Transportation 

Section  B:     Water  Transportation 

Section  C:     Air  Transportation 

This  proposition  will  be  considered  within  the  scope  of  in- 
creasing efficiency  in  the  area  of  planning,  programming  and 
coordination. 

5.  Within  two  years  this  Division  has  to  organize  preliminary 
work  for  a  long-term  and  statewide  comprehensive  master 
plan  for  a  unified,  consolidated  and  optimum  system  of  trans- 
portation for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Section  3.  A  unified  Division  on  Program  Budgeting  and  common  use 
of  surpluses  earned  by  individual  agencies. 

1.  The  "Massachusetts  Multi-Transportation  Authority"  will 
have  as  its  second  branch  a  "Unified  Division  on  Program 
Budgeting  and  common  use  of  surpluses  earned  by  individ- 
ual agencies." 

2.  The  operational  budget  of  the  existing  agencies  will  remain 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  agency. 

3.  Any  public  funds  (appropriations,  through  the  issue  of 
bonds  or  federal  grants  or  aid)  for  new  projects  in  trans- 
portation within  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  cannot 
be  used  unless  there  is  a  formal  approval  by  the  new  Author- 
ity. 

4.  The  new  Authority  has  to  develop  a  set  of  objective  standards 
and  a  list  of  priorities  for  every  fiscal  year,  which  should  be 
used  in  making  decisions  on  the  use  of  public  funds  (as  de- 
fined under  "3")   for  new  projects. 

5.  The  use  of  any  surpluses  earned  by  individual  agencies  will 
be  approved  by  the  new  Authority  in  accordance  with  certain 
objective  standards  and  a  list  of  priorities  (as  mentioned 
under  "4") ,  which  must  be  known  to  every  agency  at  the 
beginning  of  every  fiscal  year. 

6.  During  the  next  two  years,  the  individual  agencies  will  pre- 
serve the  existing  set-up  and  procedures  related  to  the  financ- 
ing of  already-committed  projects  for  the  respective  agency. 

7.  Over  a  period  of  two  years,  this  Division  will  try  to  develop 
uniform  budgetary  and  financial  procedures  for  the  whole 
transportation  system. 

8.  During  the  first  year,  this  Division  will  work  on  a  consolidated 
budget  of  the  whole  transportation  system. 
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9.  Program  budgeting  for  a  long-term  master  plan  of  transporta- 
tion is  also  a  task  of  the  same  Division. 

Title  2. 

The  Consolidation  of  the  Transportation  System  in  Massachusetts 

Section  1.  A  "Massachusetts  Multi-Transportation  Authority"  is  created 
whose  second  major  purpose  is  to  consolidate  the  presently 
divided  transportation  system. 

Definitions: 

1.  The  consolidation  of  the  presently  divided  transportation 
system  means  that  the  healthy  and  stronger  elements  and 
characteristics  of  the  existing  system  will  be  preserved  and 
consolidated. 

Section  2.  Elements  of  the  existing  system  preserved. 

1.  The  heads  of  the  various  agencies  will  preserve  all  the  powers 
and  prerogatives  they  now  have  in  the  daily  operation  of  the 
respective  agency. 

2.  The  construction  and  operation  of  any  means  of  transporta- 
tion— old  or  new — will  remain  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
respective  agency. 

Section  3.  Sharing  of  powers  and  prerogatives. 

1.  The  heads  of  the  various  agencies,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  "Mass.  Multi-Transportation  Authority",  will  have  to 
share  their  present  powers  and  prerogatives  with  all  other 
agencies  in  the  same  field,  within  the  realm  of  the  new  Au- 
thority and  only  with  respect  to  the  following  functions: 

(1)  Planning,  Programming,  Development,  Research  and 
Coordination  of  all  means  of  transportation. 

(2)  Development  of  a  set  of  objective  standards  in  order  to 
be  able  to  organize  a  list  of  priorities  in  the  investment 
of  public  funds  for  new  projects,  in  the  short  run  (one 
year)  as  well  as  in  the  long  run  (the  long-term  statewide 
comprehensive  master  plan) . 

(3)  Common  presentation  of  the  budget  or  application  for 
approval  of  a  bond  issue  before  the  General  Court. 

(4)  Common  decisions  on  new  projects. 

(5)  Common  decisions  on  the  use  of  a  surplus  earned  by  an 
individual  agency. 

(6)  Common  decisions  on  structual  changes  of  a  given 
agency,  changes  that  affect  other  agencies  or  the  system 
as  a  whole. 

(7)  Uniform  decisions  in  matters  of  policy  (the  so-called 
"regulations") . 

Title  3. 

Powers,  Duties  and  Jurisdiction  of  the 

"Mass.  Multi-Transportation  Authority" 

Section.  1.  The  governing  body  of  the  "Mass.  Multi-Transportation 
Authority"  is  composed  of  two  councils: 
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I.     An  Executive  Council 
II.     An  Advisory  Board 
Definitions: 

1.  The  Executive  Council  will  be  that  body  which  has  the 
responsibility,  the  powers,  and  the  jurisdiction  to  pass  resolu- 
tions on  the  problems  presented  before  the  Council. 

2.  The  Advisory  Board  will  be  that  body  which  has  to  be  in- 
formed in  due  time  about  the  issues  that  are  to  be  presented 
before  the  Executive  Council.  The  members  of  this  Board  are 
entitled  to  express  their  views  and  reasons  pro  and  con  re- 
garding those  issues. 

3.  The  Executive  Council  is  required  to  seek  the  advice  of  the 
Advisory  Board.  The  decision,  however,  lies  within  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Executive  Council. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  "Mass.  Multi-Transportation 
Authority." 

1.  The  respective  heads  or  their  representatives  of  the  following 
operational  agencies  in  transportation  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  are  permanent  members  of  the  Executive 
Council: 

(1)  Department  of  Public  Works 

(2)  M.B.T.A. 

(3)  Mass.  Turnpike  Authority 

(4)  Mass.  Port  Authority 

(5)  Metropolitan  District  Commission 

(6)  Department  of  Natural  Resources 

(7)  Department  of  Public  Safety  and 

(8)  Department  of  Public  Utilities 

2.  The  Governor  will  appoint  a  Chairman  who  is  not  directly 
connected  with  any  of  the  existing  agencies  for  a  5-year  term 
with  the  right  of  re-appointment  but  not  for  more  than  two 
terms. 


3. 


Decisions  of  the  Executive  Council  will  be  by  majority  vote 
with  the  requirement  that  a  quorum  of  at  least  four  perman- 
ent members,  plus  the  Chairman  or  the  Vice-Chairman,  be 
present. 

The  eight  permanent  members  will  select  a  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Council,  who  may  substitute  for  the  Chairman  when- 
ever the  latter  has  announced  formally  that  he  is  not  available 
for  a  particular  meeting  called  by  the  majority  of  the  Council. 

The  meetings  will  be  called  by  the  Chairman  from  his  own 
initiative  or  by  a  majority  of  the  eight  permanent  members. 

Section  3.  The    Advisory    Board    to    the    "Mass.    Multi-Transportation 
Authority." 
1.    The   Advisory    Board    to    the    "Mass.    Multi-Transportation 
Authority"  is  composed  of  the  respective  heads  or  their  repre- 
sentatives of  the  following  related  agencies: 

(1)  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development 

(2)  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles 


4. 


5. 
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(3)  State  Aeronautical  Commission 

(4)  The  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston 

(5)  The  Massachusetts  League  of  Mayors 

(6)  The  Massachusetts  Selectmen's  Association 

(7)  The    Chairman    (Director)    of    the    Metropolitan    Area 

Planning  Council 

(8)  One  member  of  each  private  corporation  of  land,  air  and 

water  transportation,  meeting  certain  qualifications  in 
size   (number  of  employees;  cargo) 

(9)  The  Executive  Director   (Vice  President)   of  the  Greater 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(10)  The  Executive  Director    (Vice  President)    of  the  Assoc. 

Industries  of  Massacusetts 

(11)  Two   ex-officio   members:    The   Lt.    Governor    and    the 

Commissioner  of  Administration  and  Finance  (Deputy 
Governor) 

2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  to  the  "Mass.  Multi- 
Transportation  Authority"  will  be  the  Lt.  Governor  or  the 
Deputy  Governor.  A  Vice-Chairman  will  be  elected  by  the 
regular  members  of  the  Board. 

3.  The  Governor  may  appoint  for  a  5-year  term  three  other 
members  from  the  academic  community,  who  should  be  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  Transportation,  Economics  and  Finance. 

Section  4.  Relationship   with   the   Federal   Government   and   especially 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation. 
To  be  studied. 

Section  5.  Relationship  with  other  New  England  States. 
To  be  studied. 

Section  6.  The  Budget  of  the  "Mass.  Multi-Transportation  Authority." 
To  be  studied. 

Plan  II 

Project  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Transportation  Coordinator 

in  the  Governor's  Office 

This  is  a  memorandum  dealing  with  the  question  of  forming  a 
Department  of  Transportation  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts or  some  alternative  organizational  structure  for  handling  the 
wide  variety  of  transportation  problems  now  confronting,  or  likely  to 
confront,  the  Commonwealth. 

It  is  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  advisable,  at  least  at  this  time, 
to  create  a  Department  of  Transportation  in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is 
recommended,  instead,  the  establishment  in  the  Governor's  Office  of  a 
Transportation  Coordinator  who  would  have  available  to  him  a  small 
professional  staff.  The  reasons  underlying  this  recommendation  and  the 
functions  of  the  proposed  Transportation  Coordinator  and  staff  are 
spelled  out  in  greater  detail  in  the  paragraphs  below.  It  is  possible  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  period  of  two  to  three  years  the  work  of  the  Co- 
ordinator would  be  found  to  have  been  sufficiently  valuable,  and  the 
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inter-relationships  between  the  transportation  problems  of  the  Common- 
wealth would  have  been  sufficiently  defined,  as  to  warrant  the  establish- 
ment of  a  full-fledged  Department  of  Transportation.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  possible  that  some  other  form  of  organization  or  structure 
would  have  emerged  as  being  preferable. 

Transportation  Problems  in  the  Commonwealth 

The  problems  which  currently  exist,  or  are  likely  to  exist,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  cover  a  broad  spectrum  and  are  cur- 
rently assigned,  if  at  all,  to  a  considerable  range  of  governmental,  quasi- 
governmental,  and  private  organizations.  In  order  to  deal  in  a  realistic 
way  with  the  organizational  question,  it  is  important  to  delineate  at 
least  briefly  some  of  the  substantive  transportation  problems  and  issues. 
One  obvious  breakdown  of  problems  is  between  the  transportation  of 
freight  and  the  transportation  of  passengers,  and  both  these  subdivisions 
can,  for  many  purposes,  be  further  subdivided  into  urban  and  intercity. 
Furthermore,  while  a  good  many  of  the  problems  lie  essentially  within 
the  Commonwealth,  some  are  basically  interstate  in  nature  and  suggest 
the  need  for  some  form  of  New  England  transportation  group  or  an  even 
broader  geographic  organization.  This  matter  is  also  discussed  below. 

A  number  of  states,  apparently  following  the  example  of  the  federal 
government,  have  seen  fit  to  establish  or  to  propose  the  establishment  of 
state  departments  of  transportation.  Such  a  pattern  has  the  advantage  of 
putting  into  a  single  organizational  unit  all  "transportation  problems." 
But  just  as  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Transportation  was  put  together 
without  much  more  rationale  than  this,  and  without  thinking  through  in 
advance  some  of  the  critical  interrelations,  several  of  the  state  proposals 
appear  not  to  have  considered  the  question  of  a  reasonable  balance  be- 
tween modes  nor  the  types  of  problems  to  be  addressed,  nor  the  problem 
of  personnel  recruitment. 

Since  it  is  believed  that  the  organizational  framework  which  is  set 
up  to  handle  transportation  matters  should  stem  directly  from,  and  be 
responsive  to,  the  nature  of  the  problems  and  issues,  it  is  appropriate  to 
give  some  consideration  to  the  most  pressing  transportation  issues  con- 
fronting the  Commonwealth. 

I.     Passenger  Transportation 
A.    Urban 

1.  Within  the  greater  Boston  area  are  the  current  structure  and 
program  of  the  MBTA  likely  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  for  urban 
transit  at  reasonable  financial  cost?  If  not,  what  other  form  of  organiza- 
tion or  other  program  is  apt  to  be  more  successful  and  what  are  the 
chances  that  it  will  be  financially  viable?  How  is  transit  to  be  coordinated 
with  road  construction — public  or  toll — with  downtown  parking  facilities 
and  enforcement  activities? 

2.  Are  there  other  large  metropolitan  areas  within  the  Common- 
wealth which  have  critical  urban  transportation  and  transit  problems 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  met  by  existing  governmental  and  private 
organizations?  Will  they,  within  the  near  future,  require  state  or  federal 
financial  support  or  other  assistance? 

3.  What  organization  or  organizations  are  working  to  develop 
long-run  policies  and  programs  for  both  transit  and  personal  transporta- 
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tion  within  both  the  Boston  region  and  other  major  metropolitan  regions 
in  the  Commonwealth,  designed  to  take  full  advantage  of  new  technology 
and  of  the  various  available  federal  programs?  Are  these  plans  and  pro- 
grams developing  at  a  reasonable  rate  so  that  they  will  meet  prospective 
needs  on  a  timely  and  financially  feasible  basis?  Do  the  programs  recog- 
nize the  important  interface  between  passenger  and  freight  transporta- 
tion in  the  central  city? 

4.  Is  it  possible  to  develop  better  means  for  controlling  and  co- 
ordinating entry  into  and  movement  within  our  central  cities  (including 
parking) ,  especially  during  peak  hours? 

B.    Intercity 

1.  With  the  abandonment  of  virtuallly  all  intercity  passenger  trans- 
portation by  the  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Boston  and  Albany,  and  in 
light  of  the  critical  position  of  the  New  Haven,  do  we  have  a  continuing 
need  (and  a  program  to  supply  that  need,  if  any)  for  intercity  rail  pas- 
senger transportation?  If  a  need  exists,  can  it  be  supported  at  a  reasonable 
cost  through  general  tax  funds? 

2.  If  a  continuing  need  for  intercity  rail  transportation  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  is  the  reassurance  that  sufficient  and  adequate  common 
carrier  highway  and  air  transportation,  coupled  with  automobile  trans- 
portation, will  exist?  What  improvements  in  highway  and  air  common 
carriage  are  required,  if  any,  to  meet  the  needs?  Who  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  these  improvements  are  made? 

3.  Is  the  highway  program  well  designed  in  terms  of  schedules, 
priorities,  and  funding  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  progressive  abandon- 
ment of  intercity  rail  passenger  transportation  and  the  growing  popula- 
tion and  travel  (including  tourist)   activity  within  the  state? 

4.  Are  the  aviation  facilities  of  the  Commonwealth  adequate  pres- 
ently and  prospectively  for  the  rapid  expansion  of  passenger  air  trans- 
port? Apart  from  the  MPA,  are  the  organizations  having  jurisdiction 
over  these  facilities  adequate  to  the  task? 

II.     Freight  Transportation 
A.    Rail 

1.  In  terms  of  rates,  service  and  control,  is  the  rail  pattern  available 
for  Commonwealth  shippers  and  consignees  likely  to  be  adequate  in  the 
future?  In  particular,  if  and  when  control  of  the  New  Haven  and  Boston 
and  Maine  passes  to  out-of-state  and  out-of-New  England  management, 
is  the  Commonwealth  in  particular  and  New  England  in  general  likely 
to  be  left  with  rail  service  which  will  not  magnify  inherent  geographic 
disadvantages  in  reaching  markets  in  the  West  and  in  receiving  inbound 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods? 

2.  What  kinds  of  rates,  services  and  facilities  should  the  Common- 
wealth expect  the  railroads  to  furnish  for  Massachusetts  shippers  and 
consignees?  What  group  within  the  Commonwealth  is  equipped  and  pre- 
pared to  undertake  Commonwealth  representation  in  formal  regulatory 
proceedings  which,  heretofore,  may  have  been  handled  adequately  by 
the  rail  carriers  concerned? 

3.  To  what  extent  are  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  vigorous  and  efficient  rail  freight  service  similar  to  or 
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identical  with  the  interests  of  other  New  England  states  and  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  similar  how  can  these  interests  be  concerted? 

B.  Trucking 

1.  Is  the  current  trucking  system  available  in  the  Commonwealth 
for  both  intrastate,  intra-New  England  and  inter-regional  service  ade- 
quate in  terms  of  quality  of  service  and  rates?  What  changes  in  routes, 
size  of  carrier  and  control  would  tend  to  improve  truck  services  available 
to  Commonwealth  shippers  and  consignees? 

2.  Does  it  appear  that  the  state  and  federal  regulatory  agencies  are 
fully  aware  of,  and  sympathetic  with,  the  problems  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  England  operators  and  users? 

C.  The  Port  of  Boston 

1.  Given  the  obvious  serious  problems  of  the  marine  section  of  the 
Port  of  Boston,  what  group  or  groups  within  the  Commonwealth,  includ- 
ing the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  can  be  looked  to  for  leadership  in 
resolving  the  problem  of  high  labor  costs,  disadvantageous  work  rules, 
inadequate  facilities,  and  the  like,  so  that  Boston  can  occupy  a  useful 
role  as  an  efficient  general  cargo  port,  both  for  imports  and  exports? 

2.  If  it  appears  that  the  likelihood  of  resolving  these  problems  is 
remote,  who  has  the  responsibility  of  developing  and  implementing 
alternative  programs  for  the  best  utilization  of  the  potentially  valuable 
waterfront  property,  not  only  that  owned  by  the  Port  Authority  but  by 
private  operators  as  well? 

D.  Air 

1.  Are  Boston,  Springfield,  and  other  cities  well  served  in  terms  of 
air  freight  and  are  air  freight  rates  equitable  and  nondiscriminatory,  both 
as  regards  inbound  and  outbound  shippers?  Are  air  freight  facilities  at 
the  terminals  in  the  Commonwealth  adequate,  presently  and  prospec- 
tively, for  the  rapid  growth  in  air  freight  tonnage? 

III.     Other 

A.  Are  the  facilities  for,  and  encouragement  of,  general  aviation 
and  third-level  air  transportation  adequate  and,  if  not,  what  kinds  of 
programs  are  needed  to  bring  them  to  a  state  of  adequacy? 

B.  Are  the  current  organizations  and  programs  having  responsi- 
bility over  transportation  safety — especially  highway — effective  and  suffi- 
ciently coordinated? 

C.  Are  the  currently  high  automobile  liability  insurance  rates  in 
the  Commonwealth  subject  to  reduction  through  either  a  different  in- 
surance system,  improved  safety  or  both? 

The  Agencies  Concerned 

The  foregoing  would  appear  to  represent  at  least  the  major  problems 
and  issues  concerning  passenger  and  freight  transportation  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. At  the  present  time,  these  issues  are  being  addressed  by  a 
wide  variety  of  state  organizations,  some  governmental  and  some  of  a 
quasi-public  nature,  including  the  following: 
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1.  Department  of  Public  Works 

2.  Department  of  Aviation 

3.  Department  of  Commerce 

4.  Department  of  Public  Safety 

5.  Department  of  Public  Utilities 

6.  Department  of  Insurance 

7.  Massachusetts  Port  Authority 

8.  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority 

9.  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority 

10.  Metropolitan  Boston  Planning  Authority 

11.  Metropolitan  District  Commission 

In  addition,  there  are  a  host  of  municipal  and  local-regional  agencies 
which  have  some  authority  over,  or  impact  on,  transportation  facilities 
and  programs.  Each  of  the  purely  state  organizations  has  extensive  legis- 
latively-granted responsibilities  and  prerogatives.  The  Port  Authority, 
Turnpike  Authority,  and  MBTA  also  have  separate  authority  and  obli- 
gations, some  of  which  rest  on  privately-furnished  financing  covered  by 
bond  indentures  containing  various  provisions  designed  to  prevent  the 
dissipation  of  the  assets  of  the  organization.  Undoubtedly  the  largest  of 
the  state  government  organizations  (in  terms  of  funds)  is  the  DPW  which 
has  funding  and  authority  for  highway  and  other  construction.  Any 
Department  of  Transportation  which  did  not  include  the  DPW  would 
leave  out  the  major  transportation  facility  planning  and  building  orga- 
nization within  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  DPW  is 
sufficiently  large  so  that  it  would  almost  certainly  tend  to  dominate,  in 
terms  of  budget  and  personnel,  any  Department  of  Transportation  that 
might  be  created.  And  it  would  bring  with  it  a  variety  of  non-transport 
related  public  works  functions,  unless  these  were  specifically  separated. 

The  DPU,  on  the  other  hand,  although  a  relatively  small  organiza- 
tion, has  extensive  regulatory  control  and  jurisdiction  over  non-trans- 
portation utilities.  Its  complete  inclusion  would  thus  be  inappropriate 
in  a  Department  of  Transportation,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  its  functions  are  quasi-judicial  and  quasi-legislative,  rather  than  ad- 
ministrative. To  leave  these  regulatory  responsibilities  as  independent 
functions  of  the  DPU,  outside  of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
would  be  one  solution.  On  the  other  hand,  this  then  raises  the  problem 
of  exactly  what  the  relations  between  DOT  and  DPU  would  be  in  such 
areas  as  licensing  and  rate  regulation. 

Similar  problems  would  arise  with  respect  to  numerous  of  the  other 
agencies.  Should  the  State  Police  who  are  assigned  to  highway  patrol 
duty  be  separated  from  State  Police  assigned  to  other  duties?  Should  the 
MDC's  jurisdiction  over  parks  be  separated  from  its  responsibilities  for 
parkways? 

Many  of  the  organizations  listed  above  now  have  serious  problems 
in  recruiting  and  retaining  adequate  professional  personnel.  The  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Transportation  would  not,  it  appears,  in  any 
way  mitigate  or  relieve  this  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  creation 
of  a  DOT  with  a  considerable  overhead  staff  might  simply  suck  away 
professional  personnel  from  existing  positions,  without  doing  anything  to 
increase  the  available  supply. 
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Finally,  the  political  problems  of  creating  a  DOT  might  well  prove 
both  difficult  and  time-consuming  in  the  present  environment.  Existing 
interests  might  feel  that  they  would  not  enjoy  the  same  access  as  they 
currently  have;  legislators  might  be  unwilling  to  turn  over  a  large  num- 
ber of  appointments  to  a  Republican  governor.  The  almost  inevitable 
result  would  be  delay  and  negotiation,  perhaps  diverting  attention  from 
pressing  substantive  transportation  problems. 

Proposal  for  a  Transportation  Coordinator 

To  obviate  some  of  the  problems  mentioned  above,  while  also  pro- 
viding more  of  a  focal  point  than  now  exists  for  transport  problems,  it  is 
proposed  that  there  be  established  in  the  Office  of  the  Governor  a  Trans- 
portation Coordinator  whose  duties  are  described  below.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  establishment  of  such  a  position  would  require  special  legis- 
lation. But  since  the  Coordinator  would  require  a  small  staff — estimated 
at  8  to  12 — the  position  would  certainly  require  appropriation  support 
in  the  long  run.  It  might,  therefore,  be  preferable  to  secure  the  approval 
of  the  Legislature  in  establishing  the  position. 

In  part  the  need  for  a  Transportation  Coordinator  is  intensified  by 
virtue  of  the  establishment  of  the  federal  Department  of  Transportation. 
Heretofore,  the  various  state  agencies  were  able  to  conduct  direct  negotia- 
tions with  their  federal  counterparts  (e.g.,  DPW  with  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads) .  With  the  establishment  of  DOT  in  Washington,  there  will  be 
a  need  to  build  up  and  maintain  contacts  at  the  top  levels  of  this  agency. 

The  duties  of  the  Coordinator  would  be  as  follows: 

1.  To  advise  the  Governor  on  any  transportation  problem,  as 
requested  by  the  Governor. 

2.  To  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  various  Commonwealth 
agencies  having  an  impact  on  transportation  to  assure  that  their  pro- 
grams, as  being  implemented,  are: 

a.  reasonably  coordinated 

b.  adequate  to  meet  the  perceived  transportation  needs  of 
the  Commonwealth 

c.  taking  full  advantage  of  available  federal  aid  and  funds 

d.  reasonably    concerted   with   New   England   or   regional 
needs  and  programs 

3.  Where  the  programs  of  any  agency  appear  sufficient  or  poorly 
implemented,  to  advise  the  Governor  and  to  take  such  action  as  the 
Governor  may  direct. 

4.  To  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  contacts  with  USDOT  and  to 
coordinate,  on  behalf  of  the  Governor,  Commonwealth  agency  contacts 
with  constituent  parts  of  USDOT  to  assure  consistency  and  an  integrated 
transport  program. 

5.  To  assure  that  the  Commonwealth  is  adequately  represented 
before  regulatory  agencies  of  whatever  jurisdiction  and  to  provide  such 
representation,  if  an  existing  agency  is  not  prepared  to  provide  it. 

6.  To  represent  the  Governor,  at  his  request,  on  regional  or 
similar  groups  having  to  do  with  transportation. 

7.  To  undertake  the  necessary  research  which  at  the  end  of  two 
years  will  permit  the  preparation  of  a  long-range,  comprehensive  program 
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for  transportation  within  the  Commonwealth,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  which  should  be  followed  in  order  to  secure  an  economi- 
cal and  efficient  transportation  system. 

8.  To  recommend  to  the  Governor  at  the  end  of  a  two-year 
period  any  changes  in  organization  or  assignment  of  responsibilities  of 
any  government  or  quasi-government  agency  which  would  contribute  to 
an  improved  transportation  system  for  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Coordinator  should  have  a  staff  which  may  be  estimated  as 
ranging  between  8  and  12  persons,  including  secretarial  and  clerical  help. 
At  least  one  member  of  the  staff  should  be  a  lawyer  who  could  handle 
representation  problems,  either  himself  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
agencies.  At  least  one  other  staff  member  should  be  a  transportation 
economist.  One  staff  member  should  be  a  person  with  broad  experience 
in  traffic  and  freight  transportation.  The  size  of  the  required  staff  will 
depend,  in  part,  on  how  much  of  the  research  necessary  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  transportation  program  is  contracted  out  to  consulting 
firms.  The  budget  for  the  Coordinator  should  include  sufficient  amounts 
for  the  in-house  staff  and  the  program  consultants  but  also  for  witnesses 
and  experts  who  may  be  needed  from  time  to  time  in  conjunction  with 
regulatory  proceedings. 

Regional  Problems 

Several  references  have  been  made  above  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  transportation  problems  of  the  Commonwealth  are,  in  fact,  regional, 
often  embracing  several  or  all  of  the  New  England  states.  This  suggests 
the  need  for  some  interstate  group,  perhaps  subsidiary  to  the  Council  of 
New  England  Governors,  which  could  handle  such  matters.  The  Trans- 
portation Coordinator  would  be  the  Governor's  representative  on  any 
such  group.  The  question  of  whether  the  interstate  transportation  group 
should  attempt  to  build  up  a  staff  of  its  own — over  and  beyond  staff 
assistance  available  in  the  several  states — should  depend  on  the  kinds  of 
issues  that  are  assigned  to  the  group  by  the  Governors. 

Plan  III 

Project  for  a  State  Planning  Commission  on  Transportation 

A.    General 

In  Massachusetts  transportation  Planning  is  not  properly  coordi- 
nated for  a  variety  of  reasons  and  is,  therefore,  not  operating  efficiently 
or  economically  nor  is  it  providing  the  integrated  approach  to  trans- 
portation problems  required  to  unify  the  various  methods  of  moving 
passengers  and  freight. 

The  basic  difficulty  is  the  scatter-gun  method  of  dealing  with  plan- 
ning problems  and  of  reacting  belatedly  and  piece-meal  to  needs  and 
pressures  rather  than  planning  action  in  advance.  The  result  is  the  dif- 
fused group  of  separate  agencies  each  with  the  usual  innate  impetus 
towards  costly  growth  and  expansion  unrelated  to  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity. Though  open  warfare  has  not  resulted  as  yet  at  points  where 
ambitions  and  jurisdictions  clash,  no  general  desire  to  co-ordinate  trans- 
portation planning  activities  in  the  public  interest  has  been  demon- 
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strated.  Meaningful  voluntary  co-operation  between  agencies  has  proven 
unworkable. 

Massachusetts  planning  thus  presents  a  confused  and  ineffectual 
aspect  to  other  branches  of  government  and  to  the  public  making  it 
difficult  at  best  to  translate  plans  and  programs  into  action. 

B.    Causes 

There  are  various  root  causes  which  have  inevitably  led  to  the  pres- 
ent situation: 

1.  The  confusing  approach  to  transportation  on  the  federal 
level  where  irrational  agency  proliferation  and  expansion 
have  become  traditional — BPR  and  HHFA  points  of  friction 
and  overlap  seem  to  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transporation — HUD  setup. 

2.  An  equally  disorganized  state  planning  situation,  in  part  a 
natural  extension  of  the  federal  confusion  due  to  the  im- 
portance of  separate  federal  agency  funds  and  influence  to 
various  state  agencies  but  primarily  due  to  the  chronological 
rather  than  functional  statutory  response  to  special  needs 
and  interests.  As  new  acts  have  been  passed  establishing  new 
agencies  and  reorganizing  others  there  has  not  been  a  corre- 
sponding clean-cut  restructuring  of  responsibilities,  relation- 
ships and  functions. 

3.  An  almost  total  lack  of  awareness  of  the  role  of  the  planning 
agencies  among  the  older  State  Departments  and  a  corre- 
sponding unawareness  of  the  service  responsibilities  of  the 
old  agencies  to  the  new,  partly  justified  by  the  continual 
change  and  fusion  noted  above. 

4.  "A  government  of  men  not  laws"  at  times  where  the  per- 
sonal economic  and  political  power  and  influence  of  special 
interests  vie  for  ascendency  in  and  through  various  public 
agencies  which  are  so  established  that  they  are  fair  game  for 
"empire-building". 

5.  A  misuse  of  "planning"  to  by-pass  the  constructional  frame- 
work of  government  when  it  seems  "convenient".  This  im- 
patience with  traditional  agencies  at  state,  county  and  local 
levels  is  damaging  existing  forms  and  confusing  roles  and 
areas  of  responsibility  and  authority.  Instead  of  correcting 
or  perfecting  a  system  to  meet  changing  needs  a  new  but 
disorderly  structure,  less  responsible  to  the  will  of  the  people, 
has  been  superimposed  on  the  old  in  a  hit-or-miss,  piece- 
meal fashion. 

6.  An  antiquated  personnel  system  which  makes  it  virtually 
impossible  to  engage  the  services  of  people  with  the  general- 
ized educational  background  needed  to  provide  a  broad 
viewpoint.  And  experience  alone  simply  can  not  deal  with 
the  complexities  of  integrated  and  coordinated  planning, 
involving  various  modes  of  land,  sea  and  air  transportation 
and  relationships  with  social,  economic,  geographic  and 
political  factors.  No  matter  how  carefully  drawn  a  "paper" 
organization  may  be  it  will  not  function  without  a  properly 
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qualified  staff.  An  ingrown  personnel  system  which,  by  de- 
sign or  by  custom,  only  serves  to  protect  the  status  quo,  can 
not  provide  the  necessary  human  resources  to  meet  changing 
and  more  sophisticated  requirements.  It  has  put  a  premium 
on  the  ability  to  pass  exams  which  require  memorized 
specifics  often  totally  unrelated  to  functional  requirements. 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  (DPW)  has  provided  one 
"engineer"  for  each  1.4  miles  of  state  highway — a  national 
staffing  record.  But  it  has  left  the  Department  without  the 
type  of  personnel  to  properly  staff  its  bureau  of  Transporta- 
tion Planning  and  Development  which,  by  statute,  is  "the 
principal  source  of  transportation  planning  in  the  Common- 
wealth" and  "responsible  for — comprehensive  and  coordi- 
nated transportation  plans  and  programs — which  are  to  be 
prepared  in  coordination — and  in  cooperation  with — other 
agencies."  Involvement  of  social  and  physical  sciences  in 
any  comprehensive  planning  program  is  axiomatic.  Despite 
this  elementary  pre-condition  for  a  logical  planning  process 
the  Bureau  has  loaned  personnel  from  other  DPW  sections 
on  a  temporary  basis  precluding  the  stability  required  for 
training,  experience  or  continuity  of  program  to  compensate 
for  general  educational  inadequacies.  Thus  it  has  proven 
difficult  for  the  Bureau  to  obtain  personnel  with  the  required 
mix  of  qualifications  to  deal  with  broad  planning  problems. 
It  has  proven  equally  difficult  to  establish  necessary  continu- 
ing procedures  and  programs.  Overall,  the  personnel  problem 
has  proven  basic  and  difficult  to  resolve  in  the  present  orga- 
nizational context.  Despite  these  existing  limitations  the 
BTP&D  has  compiled  an  enviable,  if  not  widely  known, 
record  in  accordance  with  its  mandate  to  the  extent  allowed 
by  ambiguous  relationships  with  its  own  and  other  Depart- 
ments and  by  an  inadequate  grant  of  authority. 

C.    Statutory  Background 

To  better  understand  the  underlying  causes  of  present  inadequacies 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  an  integrated  transportation  system 
to  further  the  social  and  economic  growth  of  the  Commonwealth  and  to 
provide  a  logical  basis  for  recommendations  for  corrective  measures,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  statutory  background  of  the  present  situation. 
A  brief  review  of  the  major  acts  adopted  in  recent  years  provides  clues  to 
both  causes  and  possible  corrections. 

1.  By  1950  the  Commonwealth  had  a  large  body  of  law  in  ef- 
fect, some  dating  from  the  1600's,  allocating  transportation 
responsibilities  among,  state,  county  and  local  government 
agencies.  Problems  were  multiplying  with  the  growth  in  air 
and  auto  traffic  and  the  decline  in  transit  and  rail  patronage. 
Early  in  the  century  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
(MDC)  had  broken  the  usual  pattern  of  government  orga- 
nization to  meet  regional  needs  which  transcended  arbitrary 
municipal  and  county  boundaries.  When  transit  in  the  Bos- 
ton area  became  unprofitable  for  private  operation  an  "au- 
thority" took  over  from  the  Boston  Elevated.  The  M.T.A. 
and  the  Mystic  River  Bridge  Authority  had  antecedents  in 
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the  turnpike  and  canal  charters  of  the  late  18th  and  early 
19th  centuries  although  the  "authorities"  had  more  of  a 
public  aspect  than  their  predecessors. 

2.  In  1952,  Chapter  354  created  the  Mass.  Turnpike  Authority 
to  meet  a  special  "need"  for  a  self-liquidating  east-west  ex- 
pressway from  the  vicinity  of  the  City  of  Boston"  to  New 
York  State.  The  M.T.A.  had  complete  planning  and  design 
construction  and  eminent  domain  powers.  The  significant 
point  in  the  statute  which  merits  and  has  received  careful 
study  is  that,  although  the  authority  is  "placed  in  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Works"  it  is  a  "body  politic  and  cor- 
porate" and  is  not  "subject  to  the  supervision  and  regulation 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  or  of  any  other  Depart- 
ment— or  agency  of  the  Commonwealth."  It  is  a  "public  in- 
strumentality." Clearly  there  is  no  compulsion  other  than 
logical  self-interest  to  require  the  authority  to  co-ordinate 
planning  and  development  with  any  other  agency  or  group 
of  agencies.  In  1955,  Chapter  47  allowed  extension  of  the 
turnpike  into  Boston  bringing  it  into  close  contact  with  a 
concentration  of  transportation  facilities  and  thereby  accent- 
uating the  importance  of  integration  and  co-ordination  of 
planning.  When  (and  if)  bond  principal  and  interest  obliga- 
tions are  met  the  facility  is  to  revert  to  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  In  1956,  Chapter  465  created  the  Massachusetts  Port  Author- 
ity assigning  port  facilities,  Logan  Airport,  Hanscom  Field, 
the  Mystic  River  Bridge,  the  Sumner  Tunnel  and  a  "new 
crossing",  etc.  to  this  new  "body  politic  and  corporate"  again 
"placed  in  the  DPW"  but  not  subject  to  it  or  any  other  state 
agency.  It  is  another  "Public  instrumentality"  with  almost 
full  independence  of  action  in  the  field  of  transportation.  Its 
"projects"  are  to  revert  to  general  court  control  when  (and 
if)  bond  principal  and  interest  obligations  are  met.  There 
is  provision  for  transit  and  other  studies  implying  a  logical 
intent  for  the  MPA  to  plan  integrated  transporation  in  the 
Boston  Area.  There  is  a  significant  requirement  of  DPW  ap- 
proval of  a  new  tunnel  location — perhaps  a  useful  precedent. 

4.  Chapters  598  and  599  of  1958  assigned  the  Sumner  Tunnel 
and  a  new  tunnel  to  the  Turnpike  Authority  and  took  the 
responsibilty  from  the  Port  Authority.  The  responsibilities 
were  stated  much  as  above,  including  reversion  to  the  Com- 
monwealth, etc.  The  tunnels  were  defined  as  ways  under 
Chapter  89  and  90. 

5.  In  response  to  the  need  for  integration  of  transportation 
planning  as  a  qualification  for  new  federal  assistance  and 
perhaps  in  recognition  of  the  glaring  inadequacies  in  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation,  Chapter  416  was  passed  in  1959  to 
create  The  Mass.  Transportation  Commission  again  "in  the 
DPW  but  in  no  manner  subject  to  its  control."  In  a  vain 
effort  to  build  in  coordinated  effort,  the  heads  of  the  MDC, 
the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  (now  the  MBTA) ,  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority,  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works,   the   Massachusetts  Port  Authority,    the  Boston 
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Traffic  Commission  and  five  (5)  others  were  to  be  the  Mass. 
Transportation  Commission.  It  was  to  "investigate  and  study 
mass  transportation  problems  and  plan  coordinated  mass 
transportation  facilities  to  the  economic  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Commonwealth".  It  was  to  make  "recommen- 
dations— for  the  coordination  of  mass  transportation."  Here 
was  the  first  valid  statement  of  need  and  purpose.  But  the 
statute  had  no  teeth  unless  the  various  Department  heads 
voluntarily  and  objectively  pooled  their  planning  domains 
and  submerged  divergent  interests — very  large  and  unrealis- 
tic objectives.  Had  MTC  approval  of  plans  and  programs 
been  required  prior  to  the  release  of  any  further  transporta- 
tion funds  for  any  purpose,  transportation  coordination 
might  have  resulted  of  necessity.  The  MTC  did  state  the  case 
for  integration  of  effort  but,  unfortunately,  not  only  did  not 
resolve  the  problem,  but  actually  helped  to  pave  the  way  for 
establishment  of  four  (4)  new  or  revised  planning  agencies: 
MAPC,  "new"  DPW,  MBTA,  and  DCD    (below) 

Chapter  668  of  1963  created  the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning 
Council  (MAPC)  to  conduct  studies  and  give  "advisory" 
approvals  based  on  a  mutual  exchange  of  planning  material 
with  other  public  agencies.  It  was  originally  intended  as  an 
informational  clearing  house.  Because  "physical,  social  and 
economic  conditions"  and  plans  are  inextricably  interwoven 
with  transportation  facilities  and  planning  and  because  areas 
of  responsibility  are  not  clearly  defined  the  MAPC  has  be- 
come another  agency  with  direct  or  indirect  transportation 
planning  concern. 

6.  Chapter  821  of  1963  reorganized  the  DPW  and  placed  the 
MTC  "in  the  Department — but  in  no  manner  subject  to  its 
control:."  The  Commonwealth's  transportation  planning 
agency  was  to  be  the  MTC.  It  was  to  "study  and  plan  for 
coordinated  highway  programs  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  federal  government  with  other  mass  transportation  fa- 
cilities." However,  it  still  consisted  of  Department  heads  with 
their  natural  subjective  primary  concerns  for  their  own 
Departments  and  it  still  had  no  means  of  forcing  compliance 
with  an  integrated  plan.  Despite  inadequancies  it  was  an- 
other attempt  to  pull  together  a  confused  picture  and  it 
recognized  that  any  planning  agency  must  be  "in  no  manner 
subject  to — control"  by  any  other  agency,  department,  etc. 

7.  Chapter  563  of  1964  in  creating  the  MBTA  (from  the  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authority)  replaced  the  MTC  with  a  Bureau 
of  Transportation  Planning  and  Development  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  However,  this  new  planning  agency 
was  "under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  commission." 
Many  legislators  had  serious  reservations  concerning  the 
BTP&D  placement  in  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
more  than  reservations  in  relation  to  the  DPW  control.  It 
was  well-known  that  the  DPW  was  strictly  highway  oriented 
with  skills  and  interests  closely  related  thereto.  Objective 
judgments  on  an   integrated   transportation  system  seemed 
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beyond  it  to  many.  However,  it  was  hoped  that  the  DPW  re- 
organization would  be  more  than  superficial  and  would  per- 
mit the  Department  to  meet  modern  problems  objectively. 
This  hope  and  others  contributed  to  the  passage  of  the  act. 
Chapter  563  made  the  MBTA  responsible  for  research  and 
construction  and  required  that  its  program  be  based  on  DPW 
plans  and  programs  and  that  it  consult  with  DCD,  MAPC 
and  with  the  Governor  to  resolve  conflicts. 

8.  Chapter  636  of  1964  created  a  new  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Development  (DCD)  and  assigned  to  it  a  planning 
function,  the  MTC  role  re:  BPR  (EMRPP)  and  MTC  docu- 
ments. Obviously  with  the  removal  from  DPW  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  MTC,  DCD  was  provided  with  a  direct  or  indirect 
transportation  planning  role  as  MTC  successor.  In  addition, 
its  basic  planning  responsibility  involving  the  state's  social 
and  economic  development  cannot  be  entirely  separated 
from  present  or  future  transportation  systems,  e.g.  Land  use 
development  and  highways  are  not  separable. 

The  above  statutes  clearly  contributed  to  the  present  confused  trans- 
portation planning  situation.  For  its  own  purposes  each  agency  has  de- 
veloped its  own  separate  accumulation  of  information,  data  and  statis- 
tics. This  material  is  extremely  difficult  to  work  with  on  a  comparative 
basis  when  trying  to  examine  possible  components  of  an  integrated 
transportation  system.  In  addition,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  sought  statistical  data  from  established  state  agencies  with  less 
direct  concern  for  highway  facilities,  that  it  is  not  readily  available  in 
uniform,  usable  form.  This  situation  cannot  be  ascribed  entirely  to  lack 
of  desire  to  cooperate  with  or  to  provide  service  to  planning  agencies.  It 
could  result  from  too  many  demands  for  information  from  too  many 
planning  agencies  whose  status  is  too  nebulous  to  warrant  proper  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  case  of  one  transportation  study  seeking  to  examine:  the  entire 
scope  of  the  Commonwealth's  transportation  system,  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  all  agencies  and  departments  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  with  it,  the  various  sources  of  supporting  revenues,  the  devel- 
opment of  future  programs,  etc.,  the  process  of  collection  of  information, 
data  and  statistics  occasionally  revealed  a  feeling  that  such  material  was 
the  private  preserve  of  the  agency  possessing  it.  Several  times  there  was 
suspicion  of  those  sent  for  data.  This  experience  revealed  a  pressing  need 
for  the  clarification  of  the  status  and  role  of  planning  agencies  and  for  a 
clear-cut  definition  of  the  responsibilities  of  others  to  them. 

Because  of  the  subordinate  role  of  planning  in  the  DPW,  personnel 
are  lost  frequently  after  acquiring  the  know-how  to  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  planning  process. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  clear  that  there  must  be  a  clean  break 
with  present  planning  procedures.  Further  patchwork  will  not  solve  the 
problems.  A  new  and  independent  planning  department  is  required. 
Apparently  both  executive  and  legislative  action  is  indicated  since 
changes  in  those  statutes  listed  above  are  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 
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D.    Recommendations 

Numerous  corrective  suggestions  have  been  advanced  and  a  few 
attempted.  Usually  they  have  been  neither  sufficiently  extensive  or  de- 
cisive nor  realistically  related  to  the  structure  of  government. 

The  legislature  already  has  made  attempts  to  bring  some  order  to 
integrated  transportation  planning  as  noted  above.  Considerable  serious 
analysis  and  discussion  went  into  these  statutory  actions  taken  in  recogni- 
tion by  the  Legislature  that  an  overall  approach  was  needed  to  deal  with 
all  forms  of  transportation:  land,  sea  and  air  and  that  such  an  approach 
was  probably  beyond  the  traditional  limited  interests  and  viewpoints  of 
then  existing  agencies.  These  precedents  provide  an  excellent  basis  for 
further  action. 

Since  there  is  now  sufficient  experience  to  demonstrate  that  previous 
attempts  have  not  accomplished  that  purpose  of  coordinating  planning 
to  develop  an  integrated  transportation  system,  or  even  to  provide  an 
adequately  balanced  knowledge  of,  or  approach  to  the  problems  involved 
it  is  clear  that  a  more  definitive  and  clearcut  approach  is  required. 

Basically  all  fragments  and  elements  of  the  Commonwealth's  plan- 
ning process  must  be  extracted  from  the  departments  which  contain  them 
and  combined  within  one  independent  agency  armed  with  such  tools  as 
are  required  to  compel  compliance  with  its  plan  and  programs.  The 
Bureau  of  Transportation  Planning  and  Development,  removed  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  reorganized  could  well  serve  as 
the  nucleus  for  a  new  State  planning  commission  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

Certain  aspects  and  specific  recommendations  come  to  mind  in  any 
preliminary  consideration  of  a  possible  course  of  action: 

1.  This  State  Planning  Commission  should  be  in  and  responsible 
to  the  Executive  Department  to  provide  maximum  responsiveness  to  the 
will  of  the  people,  a  characteristic  of  the  Governor's  office,  and  maximum 
independence  of  the  narrower  special  interests  which  tend  to  accumulate 
around  each  existing  department.  The  Governor  and/or  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  would  be  logical  head  of  such  a  commission  with  an  advisory 
board  from  other  related  departments  and  authorities  and  from  various 
political  subdivisions  of  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  As  many  positions  as  possible  should  be  unclassified  to  provide 
flexibility  in  engaging  the  services  of  people  best  qualified  by  balanced 
education  and  experience  to  examine  and  make  judgments  on  broad  and 
complex  spectrum  of  planning  elements  which  must  be  considered  in 
developing  an  integrated  co-ordinated  program.  Administrative  and 
policy-making  positions  in  various  sections  particularly  require  exemp- 
tion. 

3.  The  new  Commission's  mandate  should  be  broad  and  all- 
inclusive  with  no  loose  ends  permitted.  It  should  encompass  the  entire 
state,  all  forms  of  transportation  planning  and  development  and  be  allied 
with  all  related  fields  of  concern. 

4.  It  should  be  compulsory  for  other  state  agencies  and  authorities 
to  provide  the  State  Planning  Commission  with  whatever  information  is 
sought  in  any  reasonable  form  it  may  require. 

5.  The  State  Planning  Commission  should  have  full  responsibility 
for  developing   plans,   programs,   priorities   and   conducting   direct   ex- 
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changes  of  information  and  views  with  various  regional,  county  and  local 
agencies  of  government. 

6.  Such  a  planning  commission  should  have  the  wherewithal  to 
compel  compliance  with  its  plans  and  programs  on  the  part  of  those 
action  agencies  which  would  be  charged  with  effectual  through  construc- 
tion, etc.  A  basic  means  available  for  achieving  compliance  is  the  require- 
ment that  no  funds  be  expended  by  other  departments  without  approval 
of  the  planning  commission  after  certification  that  any  action  taken  is 
fully  in  accordance  with  its  overall  coordinated  planning.  It  has  been 
contended  that,  due  to  bond  indentures,  authorities  should  be  exempt 
from  such  regulation  but  the  MPA  Act,  Ch.  465  of  1956,  contains  just 
such  a  provision  in  Section.  3.    (e)    an  ample  precedent. 

The  suggestions  listed  above  seem  to  constitute  a  logical  basis  for 
accomplishing  the  purposes  clearly  stated  by  the  Legislature  in  the  acts 
establishing  the  MTC  (Ch.  416  of  1959)  and  later,  the  Bureau  of  Trans- 
portation Planning  and  Development  (Ch.  563  of  1964) .  Other  measures 
could  be  taken  to  introduce  more  efficiency  and  responsiveness  to  public 
needs  and  wishes.  Any  substructure  should  conform  more  closely  to 
existing  government  agencies  at  different  levels.  For  example:  the  orga- 
nization in  recommendation  No.  1  above  might  be  somewhat  as  follows: 
Chairman  of  the  Commission;  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Administrative 
Assistant,  Deputy  Commissioners  to  head  each  section  of  the  Department, 
and  an  Advisory  Board  with  representatives  from:  (a)  All  Departments 
concerned  directly  or  indirectly  with  transportation  facility  regulation, 
construction  and  maintenance;  (b)  All  levels  and  branches  of  govern- 
ment like  Selectmen,  Mayors,  County  Commissioners  and  Senate  and 
House  Chairmen  of  the  Ways  and  Means,  Highways  and  Motor  Vehicles, 
Public  Safety  and  Transportation  Committees,  etc.  This  Advisory  Board 
would  provide  a  2-way  informational  set-up  for  communicating  planning 
views  to  the  Commissioner  and  Deputy  or  Associate  Commissioners  and 
for  passing  on  plans  and  programs  to  other  departments  or  agencies  of 
government  which  will  be  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  planning 
measures.  It  should  have  a  five  (5)  man  executive  committee,  chaired 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  representing  the  operating  authorities, 
state  agencies,  county  government,  municipal  government,  and  the  legis- 
lature. 

Recommendation  No.  2  above  Re:  The  Introduction  of  Personnel 
flexibility  and  policy-making  positions  is  not  an  unrealistic  objective. 
Chapter  636  of  1964  establishing  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Development  provides  ample  precedent  of  19  positions  which  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  Chapter  31  under  section  3  and  5.  Section  9 
exempts  9  additional  positions  for  a  total  of  28  initially.  The  commis- 
sioner was  empowered  to  establish  such  additional  Bureaus  as  shall  be 
necessary,  thereby  creating  further  exemptions. 

The  broad  mandate  sought  in  recommendation  No.  3  presents  no 
problem  relative  to  Transportation  Planning  which  requires  only  a  clear 
definition.  "Related  fields  of  concern,"  e.g.:  Land  use,  population,  eco- 
nomy, geography,  Government  fiscal  policies,  will  be  more  difficult  to 
delineate.  Perhaps  some  such  areas  should  remain  in  other  Departments, 
e.g.:  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development,  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Council,  etc.  with  their  roles  and  obligations  vis-a-vis  the 
state  planning  commission  carefully  spelled  out. 
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Recommendation  No.  4  is  involved  somewhat  with  both  the  obliga- 
tions of  existing  planning  agencies  to  the  proposed  State  Planning  Com- 
mission responsibility. 

Recommendation  No.  6  requiring  approval  of  Transportation  ex- 
penditures by  the  State  Planning  Commission  may  involve  some  complex 
problems  with  the  BRA,  Highway  funds  and  those  of  the  authorities.  In 
the  later  case  Section  3,  (e)  of  Chapter  465  of  1956  provides  a  precedent 
and  an  answer.  At  the  very  least,  any  new  authority  activities  could  be 
governed  by  such  provisions.  It  is  understood  that  the  Federal  Funds 
problem  is  equally  susceptible  to  solutions  based  on  precedents  in  other 
states. 
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Opening 

by 

MR.  GEORGE  H.  ELLIS,  President 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  I  spent  10  years  of  my  life  working  in 
the  Research  Department  and  directing  the  research  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston.  For  this  reason  I  am  well  aware  of  the  frustrations 
involved  in  analyzing  statistics  which  come  from  diverse  agencies  and 
sources.  Unless  a  person  is  a  specialist  in  a  particular  field,  he  is  very 
likely  to  draw  wrong  conclusions  from  the  bewildering  array  of  statistics 
available  to  him. 

We  have  agreed  to  co-sponsor  this  conference  along  with  the  Board 
of  Economic  Advisors  to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts because  we  agree  with  Professor  Rugina  that  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  economic  data  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
could  be  substantially  improved.  However,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
are  not  wedded  to  any  particular  method  for  bringing  about  improve- 
ment. For  example,  I  am  inclined  to  question  the  value  of  programs 
which  are  designed  to  make  simplified,  "standard",  statistics  readily 
available  to  researchers  of  all  types.  One  of  the  first  difficulties  of  any 
competent  researcher  is  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  of  the 
statistical  data  in  his  field  and  to  be  able  to  judge  the  strengths,  weak- 
nesses, and  biases  of  each  type  of  data.  If  the  researcher  does  not  know 
how  the  data  is  collected,  and  how  the  data  can  be  manipulated,  he  is 
very  likely  to  draw  wrong  conclusions.  For  this  reason  I  have  always 
supported  efforts  to  bring  researchers  closer  to  the  data  rather  than  to 
have  data  predigested,  tabulated,  and  brought  into  a  central  data  bank 
in  a  simplified  form. 

In  short,  I  hope  that  this  conference  today  will  develop  many  differ- 
ent approaches  to  the  problems  of  maintaining  an  adequate  economic 
intelligence  system  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  problem 
is  not  a  simple  one.  Several  hundred  agencies  are  involved  in  collecting 
the  data  and  the  problems  of  coordination  are  great.  However,  I  believe 
that  your  conference  should  prove  to  be  very  productive  if  all  of  the 
ideas  and  talents  of  this  audience  are  used.  I  welcome  you  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  and  I  wish  you  a  productive  day. 

Opening  Remarks 

by 

DR.  ANGHEL  RUGINA,  Chairman 

Board  of  Economic  Advisors  to  the  Governor 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  I  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  you  to  the  first  "Con- 
ference on  Standard  Statistics  for  Massachusetts". 

It  was  exactly  a  year  ago,  in  May  1965,  when  at  our  very  first  meeting 
of  the  Board  we  became  aware  that  we  might  have  certain  difficulties  in 
acquiring  reliable  and  adequate  statistics.  The  law  requires  that   the 
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Board  investigate  and  study  the  economic  and  financial  situation  of  the 
Commonwealth  as  revealed  by  such  factors  as: 
— the  industrial  structure, 

— the  labor  force  and  the  number  of  unemployed, 
— population  and  its  age  and  geographic  distribution, 
— shifts  in  defense  program, 
— technological   and  scientific  development, 
— financial  problems  of  the  state  and  municipalities  and 
— the  sensitivity  of  the  state  economy  to  domestic  and  foreign  devel- 
opments. 
The  results  of  such  a  study  should  be  included  in  an  annual  report 
to  the  Governor  and  the  General  Court.    The  Governor  could  also  ask 
for  an  examination  of  the  economy  as  a  whole  or  on  specific  subjects 
whenever  he  so  desires. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  kind  of  aggregate  statistics  necessary 
to  comprehend  the  nature  and  the  magnitude  of  the  various  problems 
the  Massachusetts  economy  may  have?  Does  the  Commonwealth  have 
an  Agency  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  available  statistics  and  also  to 
test  these  statistics  in  terms  of  quality,  presentation  and  other  technical 
requirements?  These  kinds  of  questions  were  ever  present  at  the  first 
meetings  of  the  Board. 

Soon  His  Excellency,  Governor  John  A.  Volpe  asked  the  Board  about 
the  conditions  of  the  Massachusetts  economy  at  mid-year.  That  was  the 
testing  ground  for  our  task  and  the  means  and  tools  we  could  use.  To 
do  justice  to  this  sort  of  work,  reliable  and  suitable  statistics  are  in- 
dispensable. 

There  are  many  sources  of  statistics  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  re- 
ceived much  help  from  them.  But  there  were  too  many  loose  ends  that 
we  could  not  knit  together.  We  found  that  in  some  respects,  statistics 
for  New  England  are  more  numerous  and  better  arranged  than  for  our 
Commonwealth.  In  the  annual  report,  to  give  just  one  example,  we 
planned  to  include  a  chapter  on  the  financial  position  of  our  cities  and 
towns,  but  we  were  forced  to  drop  the  subject  because  of  lack  of  standard, 
comparative  statistics  at  the  local  level. 

Soon  we  discovered  that  the  need  for  better  statistics  was  not  specific 
to  Massachusetts  but  included  almost,  if  not  every,  State  in  the  Union. 
We  found  that  the  issue  of  standard  statistics  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
was  already  the  object  of  national  interest  and  discussion.  At  the  1964 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Governors'  Conference  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Governor  Henry  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma  sponsored  a  policy  pro- 
posal which  was  adopted  in  the  following  form:  "That  the  Governors' 
Conference,  through  its  Executive  Committee  make  appropriate  investi- 
gation and  recommendations  to  the  states  for  the  standardization  of 
statistical  data  in  reporting,  analyzing  and  evaluating  governmental 
services". 

In  conjunction  with  this  resolution,  the  Council  of  State  Govern- 
ments, representing  the  Governors'  Conference,  arranged  a  joint  meeting 
with  several  Federal  Agencies  like  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Bureau  of 
Census,  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Inter-governmental  Relations.  The  meeting  took 
place  on  February  4,  1965  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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After  more  preliminary  work,  at  the  1965  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  in  Minneapolis  two  recommendations 
were  made: 

(1)  That  each  Governor  establish  a  statistical  standardization  unit 
in  his  state  and 

(2)  that  a  "National  Conference  on  Comparative  Statistics"  be  spon- 
sored. 

The  National  Conference  on  Comparative  Statistices  was  held  on 
February  23-25,  1966  in  Washington  D.  C.  The  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts was  represented  by  a  delegation  of  five  members  among  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  included.  His  Excellency,  Governor  John  A. 
Volpe,  was  one  of  the  first  speakers  on  "Data  Needs  for  Public  Policy 
at  the  State  Level". 

As  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  I  made  two  recom- 
mendations to  the  Steering  Committee  of  this  National  Conference: 

(1)  To  call  a  conference  on  standard  statistics  in  each  State  and 

(2)  To  ask  U.  S.  Congress  to  pass  a  "National  Standard  Statistics  Act" 
in  order  to  provide  financial  and  technical  aid  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  working  to  evolve  an  efficient  solution  to  this  problem. 

This  is  the  historical  environment  in  which  the  idea  of  organizing  a 
conference  on  standard  statistics  for  Massachusetts  was  born.  Now  this 
conference  is  a  reality.   Its  purpose  is  twofold: 

(1)  To  give  an  opportunity  to  all  those  who  are  managing  state  and 
local  statistics  to  come  together  and  discuss  the  problem  of  how  to  de- 
velop uniform,  standard  statistics  comparable  between  the  various  cities 
and  towns  within  the  same  state  as  well  as  among  states.  Such  statistics 
will  be  useful  to  all  three  levels  of  government.  On  this  subject  there  will 
be  a  dialogue  between  users  and  collectors  of  statistics  during  the  morn- 
ing session. 

(2)  To  investigate  the  feasibility  of  organizing  a  Central  Statistical 
Office  for  Massachusetts.  The  functions  of  this  Office  are  mentioned  in 
the  Second  Annual  Economic  Report  to  the  Governor  and  the  General 
Court  (April  29,  1966)  on  page  9  as  follows: 

1.  Serve  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  statistical  data  within  the 
state. 

2.  Encourage  state  agencies  to  improve  their  statistics. 

3.  Assist  in  the  development  or  recommended  standards  of  statis- 
tical classification. 

4.  Compile  a  state  statistical  handbook. 

5.  Represent  the  state  in  national  statistical  deliberations. 

6.  Bring  together  representatives  of  state  statistical  agencies. 

7.  Cooperate  with  federal  agencies  interested  in  statistical  stan- 
dardization, such  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Census 
Bureau. 

8.  Cooperate  with  local  governments  within  the  state  in  develop- 
ment of  statewide  standards. 
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9.    Identify  opportunities  for  proper  utilization  of  automated  data 
processing  in  this  field. 

In  addition  this  Office  should  prepare  the  statistical  information  for  de- 
veloping some  economic  indicators  for  Massachusetts.  An  inventory  of 
current  and  past  sources  of  statistics  for  the  Commonwealth  is  also  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  tasks  of  such  a  Central  Statistical  Office. 

Surely  this  first  meeting  will  not  solve  the  problem  in  all  its  magni- 
tude and  complexity.  But  at  least  we  are  taking  a  step  forward  toward 
action.  I  would  like  to  compare  the  present  gathering  with  an  "over- 
ture" of  an  opera  not  yet  written  but  which  will  be  written  sooner  or 
later.  There  will  be  more  discussion — pro  and  con — on  this  subject. 
But  the  issue  is  there  and  can  no  longer  be  neglected  without  serious 
consequences. 

In  a  free  society  like  ours  there  will  always  be  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  any  specific  matter.  This  should  be  regarded  not  as  a  weakness  but 
rather  as  a  sign  of  spiritual  vitality  and  interest  in  the  issue.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  the  truth  must  be  spoken  in  order  to  carry  the  fruits  of 
light.  That  sometimes  it  is  more  difficult  to  defend  truth  against  un- 
truth is  a  part  of  our  human  imperfection.  The  knowledge  of  truth 
often  requires  more  effort  and  sacrifices  than  the  acceptance  of  untruth, 
usually  in  the  form  of  superficial  or  distorted  values  or  statements.  In 
this  respect  a  thought  by  Joseph  Schumpeter,  a  noted  Austrian  econo- 
mist transplanted  on  American  soil,  is  apropos.  Schumpeter  used  to 
say:  "It  is  hard  enough  to  discover  a  new  idea.  But  often  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  convince  the  peers  in  the  field  that  you  really  have 
touched  upon  something  new  and  useful!" 

Your  presence  here,  in  a  large  number  for  this  kind  of  gathering,  is 
living  proof  that  you  see  the  issue  and  that  there  is  interest  and  good 
will  among  collectors  and  users  of  statistics  to  improve  our  statistical 
set-up  in  Massachusetts.  I  have  great  confidence  that  this  conference  will 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  that  is,  to  add  another  brick  for  another 
bridge  toward  a  more  perfect  type  of  free  society,  one  may  call  it  the 
"Great  Free  Society". 

In  the  name  of  the  Board  I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  George  H.  Ellis, 
President  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Eisen- 
menger,  Vice  President  in  charge  of  Research  and  other  members  of  his 
staff  who  helped  to  organize  this  Conference.  Since  His  Excellency 
John  A.  Volpe  could  not  address  this  gathering  as  originally  planned, 
I  am  grateful  that  our  distinguished  Lt.  Governor,  Hon.  Elliot  L.  Rich- 
ardson has  consented  to  be  the  official  patron  of  this  meeting.  He  is  so 
well-known  in  Massachusetts  that  he  needs  no  introduction.  Just  a  per- 
sonal note  I  would  like  to  add  at  this  time.  Our  Lt.  Governor  belongs  to 
the  new  generation  of  intellectuals  as  did  former  President  John  F. 
Kennedy;  intellectuals  who  cannot  live  without  raising  new  questions; 
intellectuals  who  are  not  afraid  of  new  ideas,  if  the  proof  is  given  that 
something  of  value  might  be  achieved.  With  Lt.  Governor  Elliot  L. 
Richardson  as  patron  I  am  confident  that  the  work  and  the  message  of 
this  conference  will  go  into  good  hands. 
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Introduction  to  the  Work 
of  the  Conference 

by 
THE  HON.  ELLIOT  L.  RICHARDSON 

Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  share  with  you  a  few  thoughts  in 
regard  to  the  object  and  importance  of  this  Conference  on  Standard 
Statistics  for  Massachusetts. 

Personally,  I  have  great  interest  in  this  subject.  Politics,  let  us 
qualify  "good  politics" — is  closely  related  if  not  blended  with  Statistics 
and  Economics.  In  fact,  adequate  statistical  information  together  with 
sound  economic  judgment  are  instrumental  in  order  to  achieve  an  effi- 
cient administration  of  public  affairs  at  all  levels  of  government.  And 
efficiency  in  administration  is  something  we  all  concur  with,  even  though 
it  may  be  on  the  scarce  side  and  we  may  never  have  quite  enough. 

Looking  through  the  program  of  the  day  I  noticed  two  subjects 
which  deserve  more  study  and  discussion:  (1)  Standard  Statistics,  and 
(2)    A  Central  Statistical  Office  for  Massachusetts. 

First  the  emphasis  is  on  "standard  statistics".  I  am  aware  that  we 
have  a  number  of  sources  of  statistics  in  Massachusetts.  But  what  we 
seriously  need  now  is  not  just  more  statistics  but  rather  more  uniform, 
standard,  comparable  statistics.  The  Federal  Government  cannot  im- 
plement successfully  the  many  programs  such  as  medicare  or  anti-poverty 
projects  unless  reliable  statistics  at  the  State  level  are  available.  The  in- 
crease in  activity  of  state  governments  inevitably  requires  more  and 
better  statistics.  Finally,  the  local  government,  which  in  Massachusetts 
as  elsewhere  is  faced  with  more  problems  than  ever  before,  cannot  cope 
with  the  challenge  of  the  time  without  recourse  to  dependable  and  suf- 
ficient statistics. 

The  subject  of  "standard  statistics"  is  now  a  national  problem. 
The  Council  of  State  Governments  representing  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  has  been  working  on  this  issue  since  1964.  In  a  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee  on  November  30,  1964,  one  can  find  a  very 
illustrative  characterization  of  the  problem  on  hand: 

"The  states",  said  the  report,  "are  in  somewhat  the  same  position 
now  that  existed  for  our  national  economy  before  we  defined  such  terms 
as  gross  national  product,  personal  income,  disposable  income,  etc.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  define  these  terms  and 
collect  reliable  information  until  these  concepts  became  important  in 
decision-making  at  the  Federal  level.  Today  we  find  a  situation  in  which 
we  have  reliable  estimates  of  many  economic  concepts  at  the  national 
level,  but  have  no  comparable  data  at  the  state  or  county  level.  In  fact, 
in  most  states  the  governor  finds  that  very  little  reliable  information 
exists  which  enables  him  to  compare  the  economic  development  of  one 
section  of  his  state  with  that  of  another  part  of  the  state  or  with  the 
economic  development  of  a  nearby  state". 

The  issue  of  the  need  for  standard  statistics  is  imminent  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  New  England  States  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
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What  is  the  best  way  to  reach  optimum  results  from  spending  public 
funds  at  the  state  and  local  level?  How  can  we  forge  specific  planning 
for  a  better  future  for  our  people  in  this  type  of  society  based  on  free 
choice?  Can  we  compare  the  experience  of  various  cities  and  towns 
working  on  similar  problems?  The  answer  to  these  and  many  more 
questions  of  the  same  nature  requires  the  existence  of  comparable,  stan- 
dard statistics  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

The  idea  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  in  conjunction  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  to  call  this  conference  was  sound 
and  timely.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  all  who  are  now  col- 
lecting or  using  state  and  local  statistics  to  sit  together  and  discuss  the 
problem  of  how  to  improve  our  statistical  set-up  in  Massachusetts.  This 
is  the  time  for  everyone  who  has  something  to  say  to  participate  in  the 
discussions  which  I  am  sure  will  follow  during  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sessions. 

The  other  subject  that  attracted  my  attention  was  the  practical  ques- 
tion: How  can  we  move  from  discussion  to  concrete  action?  This  seems 
to  be  the  topic  reserved  for  the  afternoon  session. 

The  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  to  the  Governor  in  its  annual  re- 
port, available  recently  in  printed  form,  made  as  their  first  recommenda- 
tion the  establishment  of  a  "Central  Statistical  Office  for  Massachusetts". 
The  Board  recommends  further  that  "the  Governor  appoint  a  special 
Commission  composed  of  specialists  in  the  field  of  statistics,  economics 
and  administration  to  evaluate  the  project  of  establishing  a  Central 
Statistical  Office  for  Massachusetts,  its  functioning  and  the  cost  of  its 
operation." 

I  am  sure  that  the  Governor  will  give  full  consideration  to  this 
recommendation  together  with  the  results  of  this  conference.  One  may 
argue  about  what  is  more  appropriate  or  feasible:  To  have  an  indepen- 
dent Statistical  Office  or  to  attach  it  to  one  of  the  existing  Government 
Agencies?  To  give  his  experience  on  this  subject,  it  was  a  good  idea  to 
invite  a  speaker  from  New  York  State,  Mr.  Harold  Rubin,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Statistical  Coordination.  This  office  was  made  part  of  the 
Division  of  the  Budget. 

No  matter  which  of  the  two  solutions  will  be  applied  for  Massachus- 
etts, the  problem  of  coordination  and  standardization  of  statistics  for  all 
three  levels  of  government  has  to  be  solved  one  way  or  another.  The 
technical  and  perhaps  even  financial  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  indispensable.  At  the  present  time  the  statistical 
information  at  the  state  and  local  levels  is  so  fragmented  among  many 
public,  semi-public  and  private  agencies  and  institutions  that  goodwill 
and  persuasion  alone  probably  are  not  sufficient.  A  joint  undertaking 
by  the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments  can  solve  the  problem.  I 
am  glad  to  notice  on  the  program  Mr.  Lowry  from  Statistical  Standards, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  who  will  speak  on  the  very  subject  on  which 
we  need  advice:    "Coordination  of  Government  Statistics". 

The  program  of  the  present  Conference  seems  to  be  excellent,  and  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  those  responsible  for  its  conception.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  like  to  wish  success  to  this  joint  venture  of  the  Board 
of  Economic  Advisors  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 
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Coordination  of  Government 
Statistics — Problems  and  Prospects 

Remarks  by  RAYMOND  T.  BOWMAN* 

Assistant  Director  for  Statistical  Standards 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  meeting  here  in  Boston  should  be  the  first 
State  Conference  on  Standard  Statistics  to  be  held  since  the  National 
Conference  on  Comparative  Statistics  met  last  February. 

It  is  fitting  because  government  statistics  in  Massachusetts  are  older 
than  the  Commonwealth  itself.  You  took  your  first  Census  of  Population 
in  1765  and  you  had  a  partial  census  as  early  as  1754.  You  have  some 
numbers,  generously  referred  to  as  "estimates"  of  population,  which 
reach  back  as  far  as  1656. 

It  is  appropriate  also  because  Boston  is  the  cradle  of  American 
statistics  as  well  as  the  cradle  of  American  liberty.  The  American  Statis- 
tical Association  was  founded  here  in  1839.  Some  of  the  earliest  work 
in  the  standardization  of  vital  statistics  and  education  statistics  was  done 
here.  This  State  pioneered  in  the  development  of  labor  statistics.  Mas- 
sachusetts was  the  home  of  several  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  statisticians 
in  the  19th  century,  and  their  trail  blazing  efforts  in  developing  census 
procedures,  labor  statistics  and  data  processing,  strongly  influenced 
Federal  activities  in  the  same  fields.  Indeed,  two  of  these  early  pioneers, 
Francis  Walker  and  Carroll  Wright,  served  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Census  and  one,  Carroll  Wright,  was  the  first  Commissioner  of  Labor 
Statistics  entering  upon  those  responsibilities  in  1888  after  serving  as 
Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  1873  to  1888. 
Throughout  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  there  runs  a  thread  of  con- 
tinuing concern  for  adequate  statistical  information.  So  we  follow  an 
early  tradition  as  we  meet  to  consider  the  problems  of  statistical  coordina- 
tion and  standards  within  and  among  the  states. 

The  New  Emphasis  on  Statistical  Coordination 

Coordination  is  one  of  the  "good"  words  of  our  time.  While  it  ranks 
below  "motherhood",  it  is  well  above  "sincere"  and  is  comfortably  secure 
in  that  group  of  words  which  refer  to  concepts  with  which  we  all  agree. 
Its  dictionary  definition  is  composed  of  other  "good'  words  and  reads, 
"combination  in  suitable  relation  for  most  effective  and  harmonious 
results". 

We  are  here  today  in  part  to  celebrate  our  allegience  to  this  good 
cause  as  it  applies  to  statistics.  More  importantly,  we  are  here  to  con- 
sider the  problems  we  face  in  giving  substance  to  those  words  which  de- 
fine coordination. 

Based  upon  a  certain  amount  of  personal  experience  acquired  in 
working  on  matters  related  to  statistical  coordination  at  the  Federal 
level  over  the  past  decade,  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  this  "suit- 
able" relationship  and  just  as  difficult  to  maintain  it.    Like  most  impor- 

*In  Mr.  Bowman's  absence,  this  speech  was  delivered  by  Roye  L.  Lowry  of  the 
Office  of  Statistical  Standards. 
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tant  relationships  in  life,  it  is  dynamic  and  somewhat  unstable  and  re- 
quires never-ending  attention  if  it  is  to  be  successfully  maintained.  In 
short,  coordinated  actions  are  more  difficult  to  achieve  than  agreement  on 
their  importance. 

The  Federal  experience  in  coordinating  statistical  activities  dates 
from  the  1930s  when  large  new  responsibilities  were  thrust  upon  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  consequence  of  the  Great  Depression.  In  the 
early  1940's  the  information  demands  of  the  numerous  agencies  involved 
in  prosecuting  the  war  effort  gave  added  impetus  to  statistical  coordina- 
tion activities,  and  by  the  end  of  that  decade  the  coordinating  role  of 
the  Office  of  Statistical  Standards  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  gen- 
erally well  established. 

Now,  in  response  to  the  initiative  of  the  Governors  of  the  several 
states,  expressed  through  resolutions  of  the  Governors'  Conference,  the 
State  governments  and  the  Federal  Government  are  taking  new  steps 
into  the  unknown  as  we  begin  efforts  to  coordinate  statistical  information 
within  states,  as  among  states,  and  as  between  the  states  and  the  Federal 
Government.  This  is  something  like  a  walk  in  space.  The  prospect  is 
exhilarating,  but  we  have  a  rather  short  tether  which  ties  us  to  reality. 
We  are  all  involved  in  something  with  which  we  are  to  a  degree  familiar 
— and  in  something  which  is  completely  new  to  us,  like  a  game  of 
checkers  played  on  a  multi-level  board. 

But,  as  Governor  Volpe  has  pointed  out,  we  really  have  no  choice. 
We  must  venture  into  this  new  area.  The  people  of  this  Nation  are  de- 
manding better  performance  from  their  governments  at  every  level — 
local,  State,  and  Federal.  To  meet  these  demands  governments  at  every 
level  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  better  job  of  identifying  problems,  a 
better  job  in  making  choices  as  among  policy  alternatives,  and  a  better 
job  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  Government  programs  and  activities. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  President  has  introduced  a  new  planning- 
programming-budgeting  system  in  Government.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote a  greater  efficiency  in  the  allocation  of  resources  and  to  increase 
the  benefits  flowing  from  the  Federal  Government's  many  activities. 

At  the  State  level,  this  same  urge  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
government  is  the  driving  force  which  propels  the  new  efforts  to  secure 
greater  statistical  coordination.  This  was  made  clear  by  Governor  Volpe 
and  Governor  Bellmon  at  the  National  Conference  on  Comparative 
Statistics,  and  by  their  colleagues  at  last  year's  Governors'  Conference. 
The  drive  to  attain  greater  comparability  of  statistics  at  all  levels  of 
Government  is  not  just  an  attempt  to  bring  order  into  an  untidy  area; 
its  serious  purpose  is  to  provide  statistics  which  are  better  management 
tools. 

Getting  Adequate  Information  is  a  Problem 

All  of  this  means  a  demand  for  more  timely  information:  more  in- 
formation from  citizens  and  from  business  and  from  the  various  agencies 
of  each  of  the  various  levels  of  Government.  Gathering  this  information 
on  the  basis  of  agreed  upon  definition  and  assembling  it  in  appropriate 
and  accessible  forms  will  be  no  easy  task. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  we  are  all  much  alike.  We  want  informa- 
tion, but  we  dislike  the  bother  and  inconvenience  of  agreeing  on  common 
terms  for  the  questions  we  ask  and  in  answering  questionnaires  we  re- 
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ceive.  If  nothing  else,  this  conflict  between  our  need  and  desire  to  know 
in  comparable  terms  and  our  annoyance  with  the  questionnaires  which 
seek  to  find  out,  forces  us  to  give  greater  attention  to  coordinating  our 
statistical  activities  both  as  among  agencies  at  any  one  level  of  Govern- 
ment and  as  among  governments,  Federal,  State  and  local.  People  dfs- 
like  the  notion  of  answering  the  same  or  similar  questions  repeatedly  for 
a  variety  of  different  Government  agencies.  Effective  coordination  of 
statistical  activities  can  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  us  all  from  feeling  that  we 
are  being  buried  in  a  blizzard  of  irrelevant  statistical  inquiries. 

How  Much  Information  Do  We  Already  Have? 

An  important  step  in  programs  of  statistical  coordination,  and  one 
often  neglected,  is  to  give  adequate  attention  to  available  data  from 
administrative  records.  An  examination  of  the  administrative  records 
of  states  and  localities  will  yield  some  happy  surprises — but  only  if  ef- 
forts to  adjust  them  to  comparative  needs  are  successful.  All  the  in- 
formation needed  will  not  be  found  miraculously  preserved  in  the  form 
required  in  some  dusty  records  even  today.  For  example,  only  36  states 
have  adequate  information  on  marriages  and  only  22  states  on  divorces — 
data  basic  to  the  administration  of  State  laws  and  important  for  the  study 
of  family  formation  and  population  change.  And  this  is  an  area  where 
Federal  and  State  governments  have  been  working  on  developing  a  co- 
ordinated information  system  for  almost  a  decade.  In  the  light  of  past 
history,  this  represents  substantial  progress,  for  it  took  53  years  to  de- 
velop adequate  coordinated  information  on  deaths  and  33  years  to  de- 
velop coordinated  information  on  births — even  though  such  information 
is  important  for  many  non-statistical  purposes. 

Effective  coordination  and  standardization  of  statistical  information 
cannot  produce  information  where  none  exists,  but  it  can  bring  to  light 
information  which  has  been  neglected  and  can  be  made  useful.  It  can 
also  identify  those  gaps  where  no  information  exists. 

Can  We  Adapt  Existing  Data  To  New  Needs  for  Information? 

As  the  need  to  coordinate  statistical  activities  forces  us  to  inventory 
our  existing  informational  resources,  it  brings  us  face-to-face  with  a 
major  challenge  to  our  wit  and  ingenuity — how  to  make  special  purpose 
statistics  serve  needs  for  which  they  were  not  intended.  I  do  not  know 
the  extent  of  your  statistical  resources  here  in  Massachusetts.  Neither  do 
I  know  how  your  various  statistical  activities  got  started.  But  if  your 
history  and  your  experience  in  this  matter  is  anything  like  that  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  of  my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania,  each  of  your 
activities  was  commenced  for  a  singular  purpose.  If  your  history  and 
experience  is  similar  to  that  with  which  I  am  more  familiar,  each  of 
your  statistical  activities  serves  the  particular  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed  reasonably  well,  but  few  received  sufficient  attention  to  their 
possible  use  as  interrelated  items  of  information  to  serve  other  purposes. 

Here  is  the  question:  Can  we  make  these  statistics  serve  our  broader 
needs  without  sacrificing  any  of  their  essential  usefulness  in  serving  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  originally  designed?  This  is  not  just  a 
neat  technical  matter,  it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  why  we  are  meeting 
today.  The  problems  which  confront  President  Johnson  or  Governor 
Volpe  or  Mayor  Collins,  or  the  Congress,  or  the  legislature  of  this  Com- 
monwealth or  the  City  Council  of  Boston  and  with  which  they  must 
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deal  are  not  neatly  packaged  and  kept  separate  from  one  another.  A 
thousand  bonds,  visible  and  invisible,  tie  them  together  into  a  bundle 
of  such  size  and  complexity  that  rational  policy  alternatives  are  almost 
impossible  to  conceive,  let  alone  consider,  unless  available  information 
describes  pertinent  inter-relationships — the  essential  base  which  makes 
analysis  possible. 

To  take  an  important  example:  A  meaningful  war  on  poverty  re- 
quires more  than  just  a  count  of  the  number  of  families  and  individuals 
who  fall  below  the  income  definition  of  poverty  set  forth  in  legislation, 
income  measure  must  be  associated  with  such  characteristics  as  educa- 
tion, age,  sex,  color,  occupation,  health,  place  of  residence,  employment 
status,  and  many  others  if  those  aspects  which  contribute  to  the  per- 
petuation of  poverty  are  to  be  separated  from  those  which  are  transitory. 
Without  information  which  separates  hard  core  poverty  from  that  which 
is  abolished  by  the  workings  of  a  growing  economy,  we  could  engage  in 
an  expensive  and  a  wasteful  exercise.  Fortunately,  our  statistical  re- 
sources have  been  adequate  to  make  the  basic  policy  decisions  in  this 
matter,  and  we  are  working  to  improve  them  in  order  that  the  Nation 
may  better  evaluate  the  effectiveness  with  which  this  war  has  been  pro- 
secuted. 

But  none  of  this  would  have  been  possible  had  not  the  long  and 
ceaseless  efforts  to  coordinate  the  Federal  statistical  program  already  pro- 
vided the  essential  information  base.  The  very  essence  of  statistical 
coordination  is  to  so  design  statistical  programs  that  they  will  provide 
quantitative  measures  to  serve  analytical  purposes:  to  guide  decisions, 
to  evaluate  results,  and  to  focus  attention  on  emerging  policy  issues. 
This  task  of  shaping  statistics  programs  to  meet  analytical  needs  requires 
ingenuity,  patience,  persistence,  cajolery,  and,  at  times,  authority.  But 
it  is  a  necessary  task  and  one  which  will  continually  absorb  a  substantial 
amount  of  the  energies  and  talents  invested  in  any  effort  of  statistical 
coordination.  The  payoff  from  this  kind  of  activity  is  enormous.  The 
national  economic  accounts,  for  example,  have  completely  refashioned 
the  way  in  which  we  look  at  the  economy  and  have  so  changed  the  char- 
acter of  political  debate  and  decision-making  as  regards  economic  policy 
that  the  controversies  of  say,  fifty  years  ago,  seem  almost  to  have  been 
conducted  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

Common  Measuring  Sticks 

One  of  the  basic  objectives  sought  by  Governor  Volpe,  Governor 
Bellmon,  and  other  leaders  in  the  drive  for  greater  statistical  standardi- 
zation has  been  to  secure  what  Governor  Bellmon  calls  "common  measur- 
ing sticks",  to  measure  performance  as  between  states.  This  is  a  task 
somewhat  different  from  the  job  of  statistical  coordination  as  we  have 
been  considering  it  so  far.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  stand  much 
chance  of  developing  "common  measuring  sticks"  until  the  various 
states  set  themselves  firmly  on  the  path  of  developing  their  own  statistical 
coordinating  functions.  This  development  can't  come  from  the  Federal 
side  alone,  as  witness  our  joint  experience  in  developing  uniform  vital 
statistics.  If  "common  measuring  sticks"  are  to  be  fashioned,  each  State 
must  be  able  to  speak  with  a  single  voice  in  order  that  its  views  not  be 
lost  in  a  cacophony  of  contradictory  advice. 

At  the  same  time,  this  task  cannot  be  simply  laid  aside  until  after 
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some  provision  for  statistical  coordination  becomes  a  feature  of  each 
State's  governmental  organization.  As  State  statistical  coordinating  or- 
ganizations come  into  being,  the  need  to  create  "common  measuring 
sticks"  becomes  more  urgent  in  order  that  separate  and  incompatibile 
standards,  concepts,  and  definitions  do  not  become  too  firmly  established 
by  each  coordinated  State  statistical  system.  If  this  should  happen,  one 
of  the  great  objectives  set  forth  by  the  the  Governors'  Conference  would  be 
lost.  Interstate  cooperation  to  develop  "common  measuring  sticks" 
should  be  high  on  the  agenda  of  every  State  coordinating  organization. 

Even  with  the  development  of  statistical  coordination  within  each 
State  and  with  a  common  will  to  cooperate  among  the  several  states,  secur- 
ing "common  measuring  sticks"  will  be  no  mean  task.  The  problems 
which  the  states  face  in  common  are  not  equally  serious  in  each  State. 
Those  matters  which  command  the  highest  priority  attention  from 
Governor  Volpe  may  not  be  the  same  as  those  which  are  of  greatest  con- 
cern to  Governor  Brown  of  California.  Those  which  are  most  bother- 
some to  Governor  Connolly  in  Texas  may  not  be  those  which  bring 
Governor  Bellmon  back  to  his  desk  after  day  is  done. 

The  difference  in  policy  issues  which  command  priority  attention 
in  the  various  states  are  bound  to  lead  to  differences  in  priority  needs 
for  information. 

We  may  safely  assume  that  no  Governor  is  interested  in  statistics  for 
the  sake  of  statistics  and  that  each  will  tend  to  put  his  resources  where 
they  are  most  needed  to  provide  information  to  help  him  in  making 
critical  policy  decisions.  Thus,  we  can  hardly  assume  that  coordination 
will  lead  to  complete  interstate  comparability  in  every  statistical  measure 
at  every  level  of  detail.  It  may  turn  out  that  there  is  no  substantial 
agreement  as  to  even  a  small  list  of  statistical  measures  to  which  common 
and  concerted  effort  should  first  be  directed. 

Compatible  ways  of  measurement  are  possible,  however,  without 
calling  upon  any  State  to  fit  to  a  common  pattern  of  such  detail  that  it 
becomes  a  strait-jacket.  Useful  comparisons  of  performance  can  be  made 
without  complete  identity  in  all  detail — what  is  required  is  a  sensible 
not  foolish  consistency. 

As  we  strive  to  secure  a  body  of  comparative  statistical  information, 
it  is  important  that  we  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  statistics  are  de- 
veloped to  serve  practical  purposes.  Likewise,  it  is  important  to  work 
toward  practical  measures  of  comparison,  even  though  they  may  be 
rough-hewn  at  the  outset  rather  than  to  spend  too  much  of  our  energies 
in  working  too  long  at  grander  and  finer  schemes  while  time  passes  us  by. 

Help  From  the  Federal  Government 

There  is  already  a  common  body  of  important  statistical  information 
relating  to  states  and  local  areas  available  to  all  through  the  periodic 
Census  programs,  and  through  the  current  programs  of  a  number  of 
Federal  statistical  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Federal  and  State  Employ- 
ment Security  agencies  provide  a  body  of  common  information  on  em^ 
ployment  conditions  in  labor  market  areas  through  programs  worked 
out  through  cooperative  agreements. 

Similarly,  cooperative  agreements  between  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  provide  a  means 
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by  which  participating  states  secure  more  detailed  crop  and  livestock 
estimates  than  is  otherwise  the  case. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  helps  the  states  in  organizing  their 
own  labor  statistics  programs.  Such  help  has  been  extended  in  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Michigan. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  some  limited  funds  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  states  and  localities  in  the  preparation  of  some  kinds  of 
statistical  information.  In  addition,  it  performs  other  special  services, 
ranging  from  taking  special  censuses  to  making  specialized  tabulations 
and  tapes,  all  at  a  price  to  the  public   (or  private)   customer. 

Federal  grants  for  urban  transportation  planning,  for  State  planning, 
for  comprehensive  metropolitan  planning,  all  open  new  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  substantial  new  bodies  of  comparative  statistical  in- 
formation at  the  State  and  local  level. 

All  told,  there  is  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  sound 
structure  of  comparative  statistics.  It  seems  likely  that  Federal  statistical 
programs  in  the  future  will  provide  a  greater  body  of  uniform  State  and 
local  area  data  than  they  have  in  the  past. 

It  seems  likely,  also,  that  cooperative  arrangements  between  Federal 
and  State  agencies  to  supply  uniform'  local  area  data  will  grow  in  num- 
ber, that  the  availability  of  technical  consulting  services  will  expand 
and  that  the  amount  of  work  done  under  contract  for  State  agencies 
will  increase.  But  whether  my  guesses  as  to  future  developments  of  this 
kind  are  right  or  wrong,  it  seems  very  clear  that  there  will  be  very 
substantial  areas  in  which  statistical  information  will  be  inadequate  or 
lacking  entirely  in  the  absence  of  coordinated  State  and  local  efforts. 

Creative  Federalism — The  Key  to  Success 

To  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  development  of  "common  measur- 
ing sticks"  for  interstate  comparisons  and  the  development  of  the  kind 
of  information  needed,  as  Governor  Volpe  puts  it,  "to  manage,  not  just 
account  for  programs  and  services  performed"  rests  with  you  and  people 
like  you  in  49  other  states. 

It  was  the  initiative  of  the  Governors  that  brought  about  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Comparative  Statistics.  That  same  initiative  has 
led  to  the  subsequent  establishment  of  a  statistical  coordinating  office 
in  South  Carolina  and  to  our  meeting  here  today.  That  same  initiative, 
combined  with  perseverance  and  determination  can  lead  to  a  revolu- 
tionary improvement  in  the  body  of  statistical  information  made  avail- 
able for  dealing  with  the  problems  confronting  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. At  the  Federal  level,  we  stand  ready  to  help  you.  In  addition  to 
those  devices  I  have  already  described,  an  additional  staff  member  has 
been  provided  to  the  Office  of  Statistical  Standards  with  the  specific  as- 
signment of  working  on  matters  relating  to  the  coordination  of  Federal, 
State  and  local  statistics. 

Such  coordination  of  Federal,  State  and  local  statistical  activities 
we  now  enjoy  grew  largely  from  Federal  initiative  in  years  gone  by.  That 
initiative  brought  results — good  results — but  often  only  after  a  span  of 
time  that  sometimes  was  measured  in  decades.  If  we  were  to  rely  on  that 
initiative  in  the  future,  there  is  no  reason  that  our  programs  would  be 
any  faster  than  in  the  past.  Happily,  this  is  not  any  longer  the  case.  The 
Governors  have  claimed  some  of  the  initiative. 
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Here  in  New  England,  you  have  gone  further.  Working  through 
your  Governors  you  have  had  expressed  a  common  purpose  to  promote 
economic  development  and  a  common  desire  to  work  together  in  planning 
ways  to  secure  this  objective.  This  affords  a  magnificent  opportunity  for 
you  to  advance  statistical  coordination  with  your  neighbors  to  develop 
a  common  information  base  to  serve  this  common  purpose.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  bring  to  bear  all  our  statistical  resources  on  a  matter  of 
common  concern. 

With  shared  initiative,  we  can,  by  working  together,  give  practical 
meaning  to  the  concept  of  "creative  federalism"  in  a  body  of  compara- 
tive, uniform,  coordinated  statistical  information  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  complex  interdependent  society. 

Sources  of  Statistics  Describing 
the  Massachusetts  Economy 

Remarks  by  WALTER  T.  SULLIVAN 

Financial  Statistician 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 

This  presentation  will  be  an  attempt  to  present  a  description  of  the 
sources  of  statistics  that  describe  the  climate  of  the  Massachusetts 
economy.  Specifically  it  will  concern  itself  with  three  sectors  of  the 
Massachusetts  economy:  First,  the  financial  sector  with  emphasis  on 
statistics  which  describe  the  sources  of  credit  for  Massachusetts  business 
and  consumer  borrowers  and  also  the  sources  of  funds  needed  by  finan- 
cial institutions.  Secondly,  the  consumer  spending  sector  of  the  economy 
with  emphasis  upon  statistics  that  depict  the  growth  of  Massachusetts 
retail  sales  and  the  Massachusetts  vacation  business  industry.  Finally, 
the  industrial  sector  with  emphasis  upon  statistical  information  that 
describes  the  level  of  capital  expenditures  of  Massachusetts  manufactur- 
ers and  secondly,  indicators  of  growth  in  Massachusetts  manufacturing 
output. 

In  Massachusetts,  businesses  and  consumers  seek  credit  at  com- 
mercial banks,  savings  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations,  small  loan 
and  automobile  finance  companies,  business  finance  companies,  and 
insurance  companies.  All  of  the  above  financial  institutions  seek  funds 
from  the  private  and  business  sectors  of  the  economy.  Each  type  of 
financial  institution  is  regulated  by  various  state  and  federal  regulatory 
agencies,  and  most  statistics  are  published  by  these  regulatory  agencies. 
In  the  next  few  minutes  I  will  attempt  to  depict  the  statistics  that  are 
available  concerning  each  type  of  financial  institution  in  Massachusetts. 

The  statistics  gathered  by  the  various  regulatory  agencies  are  of 
such  standard  quality  so  that  information  on  the  level  of  credit  available 
at  all  financial  institutions  in  Massachusetts  can  be  obtained,  even  though 
five  to  ten  separate  sources  must  be  used  in  order  to  aggregate  informa- 
tion. At  present,  there  is  no  published  source  of  information  which 
contains  aggregate  statistics  for  all  types  of  financial  institutions  within 
Massachusetts. 
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The  160  commercial  banks  in  Massachusetts  hold  assets  of  over  8 
billion  and  detailed  information  on  business  loans,  real  estate  loans, 
consumer  instalment  loans,  municipal  financing,  and  the  level  of  check- 
ing and  time  deposits  is  available  semi-annually  for  all  Massachusetts 
commercial  banks  in  publications  of  both  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  This  information  based  on 
Reports  of  Condition  submitted  by  the  commercial  banks  to  four  separate 
regulatory  agencies  serves  as  a  benchmark  for  many  of  the  monthly  and 
weekly  statistical  publications  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

On  a  monthly  basis,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  publishes 
data  on  the  level  of  deposits,  loans  and  investments  held  by  all  Massachus- 
etts member  commercial  banks.  Member  banks  in  Massachusetts  hold 
over  89  percent  of  all  Massachusetts  commercial  bank  deposits.  Weekly, 
the  Federal  Reserve  also  publishes  detailed  information  on  Assets  and 
Liabilities  of  large  commercial  banks  located  within  the  City  of  Boston. 
Statistics  concerning  the  level  of  commercial  bank  deposits  in  metropoli- 
tan areas  and  counties  within  Massachusetts  is  available  on  a  biannual 
basis  in  a  publication  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  Monthly  statistical  in- 
formation concerning  the  volume  of  checks  cashed  at  commercial  banks 
in  nine  metropolitan  areas  in  Massachusetts  is  published  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  is  used  by  many  as  an  indicator  of  business  and  financial 
activity  in  local  areas. 

The  179  mutual  savings  banks  in  Massachusetts  possess  savings  de- 
posits of  over  8  billion.  Detailed  statistical  information  concerning  real 
estate  mortgages,  deposits  and  investments  of  all  mutual  savings  banks 
in  Massachusetts  are  available  three  times  a  year  from  both  the  State 
Bank  Commissioner  and  the  Federal  Reserve.  Monthly,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston  publishes  information  for  a  sample  of  29  savings 
banks  that  hold  over  50  percent  of  the  total  savings  deposits  of  all  mutual 
savings  banks  in  Massachusetts.  The  monthly  series  provides  very  current 
information  on  trends  in  real  estate  loans,  investments,  and  savings  de- 
posits at  City  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  savings  banks.  Metropolitan 
area  and  county  data  on  the  growth  of  Massachusetts  mutual  savings 
banks  is  available  on  a  biannual  basis  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  including  cooperative  banks  number 
200  in  Massachusetts  and  possess  total  assets  of  over  3  billion  dollars. 
Statistical  information  is  available  once  a  year  from  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Boston  concerning  the  level  of  savings  deposits  and  real 
estate  loans  held  by  all  savings  and  loan  associations  in  Massachusetts. 
Metropolitan  area  balance  sheet  information  is  published  annually  for 
five  metropolitan  areas  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  in 
Washington. 

Deposit  and  loan  statistical  information  for  the  750  federal  and 
state  credit  unions  in  Massachusetts  is  available  annually  from  the 
Bureau  of  the  Federal  Credit  Unions  in  Washington  and  the  bank  com- 
missioner of  Massachusetts. 

Data  on  consumer  loans  made  at  the  340  licensed  small  loan  agencies 
in  Massachusetts  is  available  annually  from  the  State  Banking  Commis- 
sioner. 

Also  available  is  the  amount  of  automobile  loans  made  by  auto- 
mobile sales  finance  companies  in  Massachusetts. 

Annual   statistical   information   concerning   Massachusetts   residen- 
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tial  and  real  estate  mortgages  held  by  United  States  Life  Insurance 
Company  is  published  by  the  National  Institution  of  Life  Insurance 
located  in  New  York.  Thus,  even  though  many  separate  agencies  col- 
lect statistical  information  concerning  financial  institutions,  it  is  possible 
to  determine  on  an  annual  basis  the  total  amount  of  credit  available  to 
consumers  and  business  at  Massachusetts  financial  institutions. 

The  task  of  a  central  statistical  co-ordinating  agency  concerning 
statistical  information  on  financial  institutions  is  not  the  availabilty  of 
statewide  information,  but  is  the  merging  of  many  separate  sources  of 
financial  statistical  information. 

Statistical  information  on  consumer  spending  in  an  area  is  a  chief 
indicator  of  the  business  climate  in  the  area.  The  dollar  volume  of  sales 
at  Massachusetts  retail  stores  is  the  chief  indicator  of  consumer  spending 
within  the  Massachusetts  economy.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  at  five 
year  intervals,  publishes  detailed  retail  sales  information  by  types  of 
business,  for  the  state  and  metropolitan  areas  within  the  state.  The  latest 
information,  in  paperback  form,  is  published  in  the  1963  Massachusetts 

Area  Report. 

During  recent  years,  the  Census  has  gone  to  great  strides  in  order 
to  publish  more  current  information  on  Massachusetts  retail  sales. 
Presently,  the  Census  publishes  monthly  estimates  of  the  dollar  volume 
of  retail  sales  at  all  retail  stores  in  Massachusetts,  subdivided  into  durable 
and  non-durable  good  stores.  Also  available  for  Massachusetts  as  a  whole 
and  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Area,  are  monthly  statistics  that  describe 
trends  in  sales  at  retail  stores,  who  specialize  in  department  store  mer- 
chandise, such  as  apparel,  appliances,  furniture,  and  department  stores. 

In  a  new  series  initiated  in  1966,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  esti- 
mates monthly  the  dollar  volume  of  department  store  sales  in  selected 
metropolitan  areas  and  cities  within  Massachusetts;  the  new  series  should 
serve  as  a  useful  tool  for  area  planners.  The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston  publishes  weekly  information  on  department  store  sales  in 
selected  metropolitan  areas  and  cities  in  Massachusetts.  The  above  weekly 
information  is  part  of  a  District  I  report  that  supplies  the  Federal  Re- 
serve with  a  current  indicator  of  consumer  spending  in  New  England. 

Monthly  information  on  the  number  of  new  car  registrations  in  Mass- 
achusetts is  available  from  the  registry,  and  along  with  information 
of  the  number  of  new  business  establishments  and  the  number  of  busi- 
ness failures  in  Massachusetts  supply  us  with  additional  information  on 
consumer  spending  in  Massachusetts. 

Statistics  measuring  the  growth  of  vacation  business  industry  in 
Massachusetts  are  constantly  requested  by  researchers  into  the  growth  of 
the  Massachusetts  economy.  At  present,  the  information  available  is 
less  than  satisfactory  and  development  of  new  statistics  that  will  enable  us 
to  measure  the  impact  of  the  tourist  dollar  on  the  Massachusetts  eco- 
nomy are  very  much  needed.  Currently  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
at  five  year  intervals,  publishes  statistical  information  concerning  the 
dollar  volume  of  receipts  paid  to  places  of  lodging  in  Massachusetts  and 
the  dollar  volume  of  receipts  to  Massachusetts  firms  that  supply  recrea- 
tional and  amusement  services.  This  information  is  one  indicator  of  the 
growth  in  the  Massachusetts  vacation  business  industry.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Boston,  in  order  to  get  more  timely  information  con- 
cerning the  growth  of  vacation  business  industry,  has  gathered  statistics 
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on  an  area  basis  within  Massachusetts  concerning  the  monthly  number  of 
guests  staying  at  vacation  lodging  establishments  in  Massachusetts.  The 
guest  count  information  by  areas  was  discontinued  in  1964  due  to  lack  of 
support  and  interest  by  the  vacation  industry.  This  lack  of  support  was 
evidenced  by  the  proprietors  of  the  motels,  hotels,  and  inns  throughout 
Massachusetts  who  did  not  feel  enough  interest  in  this  endeavor  to  fill 
out  the  monthly  questionnaire  concerning  guest  night  attendance  that 
we  sent  to  the  lodging  establishments. 

Presently,  the  Federal  Reserve  publishes  on  a  monthly  basis  tourist 
count  information  depicting  trends  in  the  number  of  tourists  visiting 
tourist  attractions  located  within  Massachusetts.  The  year-to-year  com- 
parisons in  the  number  of  tourists  visiting  tourist  attractions  supplies 
another  indicator  of  the  growth  in  the  Massachusetts  vacation  industry. 
Statistics  are  also  published  by  the  Federal  Reserve  monthly  concerning 
registrations  at  Massachusetts  boys'  and  girls'  camps. 

The  American  Automobile  Association  and  Holiday  magazine  have 
published  information  on  tourist  expenditures  in  Massachusetts  at  times 
in  the  past.  Currently,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  is 
exploring  alternate  systems  of  locating  systems  that  will  describe  the 
growth  of  the  Massachusetts  vacation  business  industry  in  areas  through- 
out the  state. 

Concerning  the  industrial  sector-  of  the  economy  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  in  its  Census  of  Manufacturers,  at  five  year  intervals,  pub- 
lishes detailed  output  and  capital  expenditure  statistics  by  industry  for 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  metropolitan  areas  within  the  state.  Annu- 
ally this  data  is  updated  on  a  statewide  basis  with  less  detail  in  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census'  annual  Survey  of  Manufacturers.  Much  of  this 
this  data  is  available  in  preliminary  tabulations  in  paperback  form  for 
the  state  including  metropolitan  area  information.  Due  to  the  need  for 
more  current  and  detailed  information  on  capital  outlays  in  Massa- 
chusetts manufacturing  industries,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 
surveys  annually  Massachusetts  manufacturers  concerning  their  capital 
expenditures.  Over  450  Massachusetts  firms  respond  to  our  survey  and 
these  firms  accounted  for  over  25  percent  of  the  state's  manufacturing 
employment.  Information  concerning  the  actual  amount  of  capital 
outlays  for  both  plant  and  equipment  during  the  prior  year  and  antici- 
pated capital  expenditures  for  the  coming  year  are  submitted  to  us  by 
each  respondent  firm.  Estimates  are  published  on  a  universe  basis  for 
each  manufacturing  industry. 

Monthly  information  concerning  the  level  of  output  at  Massa- 
chusetts industrial  firms  is  a  much  sought  indicator  of  trends  in  the 
current  industrial  climate  in  the  state.  Since  monthly  statistics  concern- 
ing the  dollar  volume  of  output  for  firms  on  a  state  level  are  very  difficult 
to  obtain,  statistics  concerning  the  amount  of  input  factors  used  monthly 
by  industrial  firms  are  used  as  an  indicator  of  industrial  output.  The 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Commerce  has  developed  a  monthly  index 
of  industrial  output  for  Massachusetts,  based  upon  the  number  of  pro- 
duction worker  man  hours  worked  in  Massachusetts  manufacturing 
industries  and  secondly  the  kilowatt  hours  of  electricity  purchased  and 
self-generated  by  Massachusetts  manufacturing  firms.  Also  a  separate 
kilowatt  hour  index  for  Massachusetts  is  available. 

Thus  in  summary,  statistics  concerning  the  climate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts economy  are  collected  and  published  by  many  varied  sources 
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in  Massachusetts.  The  sources  are  on  a  state  level,  federal  level  and 
private  level.  At  present  there  is  no  central  source  that  contains  even  a 
directory  of  the  sources  of  statistics  concerning  the  Massachusetts  eco- 
nomy. The  first  step  of  a  central  statistical  co-ordinating  agency  may  be 
to  put  together  this  catalogue  or  directory  that  will  list  the  types  of 
statistics  collected  and  published  by  each  of  many  statistical  sources 
within  the  state. 


Statistics  of  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Employment  Security 

Remarks  by  MISS  ELINOR  J.  ROWE 

Chief  Supervisor  of  Research 

Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 

I  represent  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security. 
The  original  Unemployment  Compensation  Commission  was  created  in 
1935  by  companion  legislation  to  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  time  was 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Great  Depression  and  the  principal  responsibilities 
were: 

1.  To 
earners. 

2.  To  operate  free  public  employment  offices  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

These  were  revolutionary  tasks  in  1935.  The  march  of  the  past  thirty 
years,  however,  has  made  them  simple  compared  with  our  present  role 
as  a  manpower  agency  responsible  for  administering  "manpower  pro- 
grams to  transform  the  deprived,  the  disadvantaged  and  the  despairing 
into  effective  and  self-respecting  members  of  the  Great  Society"  to  quote 
the  President's  Manpower  Report  to  Congress. 

The  Social  Security  Act  provided  that  administrative  costs  of  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  agencies  would  be  paid  by  Federal 
grant  on  condition  that  certain  Federal  Standards  be  met  and  reports 
furnished  in  such  form  and  containing  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  required.  The  form  of  the  Federal  requirements  did  much  to 
shape  the  early  statistical  program. 

The  original  legislation  had  had  to  be  drafted  without  any  solid 
knowledge  of  the  incidence  and  causes  of  unemployment,  its  duration, 
the  costs  of  insuring  its  victims.  The  early  reports  required  by  the 
Federal  Government  therefore  primarily  dealt  with  the  number  and 
duration  of  claims,  the  cost  of  benefit  payments,  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tion receipts,  and  the  status  of  the  reserve  fund  available  to  pay  benefits. 
Companion  series  on  the  various  activities  of  a  public  employment 
service  were  also  required  on  job  applicants,  applicant  services,  and  job 
placements. 

We  have  therefore  many  formal  time  series  going  back  25  years  or 
more  which  are  derived  from  our  original  functions  of  paying  benefits 
and  running  a  free  public  employment  service.  Thanks  to  the  fortunate 
circumstance  that  we  had  a  good  business  machine  installation  as  early 
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as  1938,  we  have  extensive  series  on  covered  employment  by  area  and 
industry,  on  unemployment  claims  and  benefit  payments,  on  total  and 
taxable  payroll  in  covered  establishments,  on  employment  office  activities, 
on  receipts  and  disbursements  of  our  Unemployment  Trust  Fund.  Our 
IBM  tabulations  of  covered  employment  and  wages  by  area  and  industry 
particularly  are  much  used  by  consultants  and  planners  since  they  offer 
one  of  the  few  time  series  available  of  information  on  industry  develop- 
ments by  city  or  town. 

A  few  of  the  uses  to  which  these  have  been  put  are: 

— planning  of  highways; 

— projections  of  housing  needs; 

— location  of  manufacturing  plants,  schools,  colleges,  hospitals, 
government  installations; 

— overall  economic  development  plans  for  requesting  Federal  re- 
development aid  and  public  works; 

— studies  of  regional  income  developments; 

— analysis  of  economic  growth; 

— comparisons    of    Massachusetts    economy    with    other    industrial 

states; 
— selection  of  occupations  for  courses   under   the   Manpower   and 

Development  and  Training  Act. 

We  have  IBM  tabulations,  particularly  for  census  years  like  1950 
and  1960,  which  are  in  tatters  from  use.  We  are  also  in  tatters  from 
warning  of  the  booby  traps  that  lie  beneath  the  orderly  looking  matrices 
of  figures. 

It  always  puzzles  our  callers  that  we  can  give  them  an  unemploy- 
ment estimate  for  the  state  or  an  area  but  can't  tell  them  the  sex,  age, 
previous  occupation,  education,  wage,  last  industry  of  the  unemployed, 
etc.  We  can  give  a  monolithic  estimate  of  95,600  unemployed  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  April,  but  can  give  details  only  on  the  41,000  who  were  filing 
claims  at  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  BLS  obtains  very  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  make-up  of  the  national  labor  force  from  a  precisely 
selected  survey  of  35,000  households  and  publishes  it  monthly.  Our 
callers  can't  believe  that  we  don't  have  the  comparable  details  for  Mass- 
achusetts that  are  available  for  the  much  bigger  United  States.  They 
cannot  believe  that  we  do  not  know  the  number  of  teenagers  or  secondary 
workers  unemployed,  that  we  do  not  know  the  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment, or  the  occupations  and  education  of  those  without  a  job.  Most 
particularly  they  cannot  believe  that  we  don't  know  the  number  and 
percent  of  nonwhite  unemployment.  Even  if  there  were  not  a  state  law 
prohibiting  the  collection  of  data  on  race  and  color,  we  would  still  know 
the  race  and  color  only  of  those  actually  claiming  benefits.  As  you  know, 
unempoyment  is  probably  most  severe  among  nonwhite  teenagers  who 
would  rarely  have  the  necessary  wage  credits  to  be  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

These  formula-based  unemployment  and  workforce  estimates  are 
required  of  the  Division  monthly  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  for  the  state,  the  ten  SMSA's,  and  for  smaller  and  very  small  labor 
areas  and  are  the  basis  for  important  decisions  of  public  policy.  The 
Department  of  Labor  uses  them  to  classify  all  major  labor  areas  in  the 
nation  monthly  by  letter  classifications,  A  through  F,  based  on  the  rates 
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of  unemployment  to  workforce  where  A  (less  than  1.5  percent)  means 
overall  labor  shortage  and  F  (12  percent  or  more)  means  very  substantial 
unemployment.  Areas  in  D,  E,  and  F  classifications  are  entitled  to 
preference  on  defense  contracts,  areas  of  6  percent  or  more  average  in 
a  calendar  year  are  entitled  to  Federal  aid  for  public  works  under  Title 
1  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  and  areas  of 
persistent  unemployment  are  designated  as  redevelopment  areas  and 
quality  for  many  forms  of  grants  and  aid  under  Title  IV  of  the  Act. 

All  of  the  regular  time  series  described  above  are  natural  outcomes 
of  the  Division's  early  assignments  to  administer  unemployment  benefits 
and  run  a  public  employment  service  and  constitute  a  formidable  body 
of  data. 

Repeated  changes  in  industry  coding  systems  and  in  the  definitions 
of  metropolitan  areas  often  make  studies  over  any  period  of  time  an 
intellectual  labor  of  Hercules.  Difficulty  also  comes  from  changes  in  our 
industrial  organization.  All  of  us  have  heard  the  lamenting  that  goes  on 
over  losses  in  manufacturing  employment  in  Massachusetts.  Is  it  really 
such  an  overall  loss  or  do  we  now  report  in  the  service  industries  em- 
ployment in  research  and  development  firms  that  would  have  been 
carried  on  in  manufacturing  plants  some  years  ago?  A  substantial  part 
of  this  R&D  work  is  in  the  Universities  and  satellite  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions that  are  outside  coverage  of  the  employment  security  law  and  there- 
fore not  easily  measurable. 

These  long  standing  series  of  data  drawn  from  our  actual  universe 
of  108,000  subject  employers,  from  the  200,000  to  300,000  different 
individuals  who  open  an  unemployment  benefit  claim  each  year,  and 
from  the  operations  of  our  40-plus  claims  and  unemployment  offices  are 
of  great  value.  However,  from  the  beginning,  the  Division  was  evolving 
toward  the  manpower  agency  we  have  now  become. 

At  least  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  our  most  significant  and 
useful  statistics  have  been  estimates  of  work  force,  total  employment, 
(covered  and  non-covered)  and  total  unemployment  for  the  state  and  its 
many  areas.  The  unemployment  ratio  has  become  to  labor  economics  like 
temperature  to  the  practice  of  medicine-the  higher  it  is,  the  sicker  the 
economy  is  thought  to  be.  Our  workforce  estimates  are  statistical  assump- 
tions achieved  by  taking  what  we  know  of  nonagricultural  wage  and 
salary  employment  and  adding  to  the  known  all  that  we  can  scratch  up 
on  other  employment.  Unemployment  is  estimated  by  using  a  national 
formula  which  contains  factors  for  those  claiming  unemployment  bene- 
fits, those  who  exhausted  their  benefits  without  finding  work,  those  who 
are  entering  the  labor  force  for  the  first  time  or  who  are  returning  to  it 
after  an  interruption,  unemployed  agricultural  workers,  self-employed, 
domestic  servants,  those  who  delay  in  filing  claims  for  various  reasons. 

They  are  only  the  beginning  of  what  we  find  we  now  must  have  to 
coordinate  the  manpower  programs  that  will  serve  the  deprived,  the  dis- 
advantaged and  the  despairing.  We  have  much  need  for  information  on 
changes  in  occupational  requirements  and  skills  caused  by  new  tech- 
nologies and  the  impact  of  automation.  We  must  be  able  to  pinpoint 
maladjustments  between  the  jobs  available  and  the  men  and  women 
available  for  the  jobs.  We  tell  you  that  there  were  95,600  unemployed  in 
this  state  in  April;  you  tell  us  that  you  can't  fill  your  job  vacancies  and 
that  week  after  week  the  Sunday  newspapers  carry  30-odd  pages  of  help- 
wanted  advertising. 
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We  have  few  firm  statistics  at  present  on  occupational  breakdowns 
of  employment  by  industry  and  by  locality  to  know  what  occupations  are 
declining  and  what  growing.  We  draw  our  primary  emploment  statistics 
from  a  quarterly  wage  and  contribution  report  which  shows  only  a  single 
monthly  figure  for  employment  in  the  establishment.  We  have  no  way 
of  knowing  what  occupations  are  represented  in  the  establishment  figure. 

It  would  immensely  increase  the  work  of  the  reporting  establishment 
to  report  a  breakdown  of  employment  by  occupation  and  it  would  be 
very  expensive  to  tabulate.  Yet  some  way  must  be  found  to  get  the  neces- 
sary information  on  what  occupations  are  growing,  what  are  declining. 
Direction  must  be  given  the  schools,  the  vocational  educators,  and  those 
concerned  with  transforming  the  disadvantaged  and  the  rejected  into 
productive  citizens.  It  will  do  no  good  to  teach  slum  kids  to  run  a 
machine  which  will  become  obsolete  in  10  years. 

While  we  cannot  stun  you  with  statistics  on  employment  by  occupa- 
tion as  we  can  by  industry,  we  do  have  many  sources  of  qualitative 
information.  We  have  many  well  informed  interviewers  in  our  employ- 
ment offices.  Fortnightly  the  Employment  Service  list  jobs  we  cannot  fill 
in  our  employment  offices.  Principally  these  are  jobs  requiring  profes- 
sional training  or  certain  skills  which  are  not  possessed  by  most  of  our 
107,000  unemployed. 

On  December  31,  1965,  and  again  on  March  31,  1966,  we  inventoried 
all  unfilled  job  openings  in  the  employment  offices  of  the  Boston  metro- 
politan area  to  get  a  count  of  the  occupations  demanded.  These  detailed 
listings  are  of  considerable  value  but  are  only  partly  indicative  of  the 
complete  demand  by  occupation. 

In  1963  Boston  College  under  contract  for  this  Division  conducted  a 
manpower  skill  survey  of  the  Boston  metropolitan  area.  Clark  University 
similarly  did  Worcester  in  1962.  This  type  of  study  is  time  consuming 
and  there  is  never  enough  money  allowed  to  finance  an  adequate  sample 
by  occupation  but  precious  information  does  come  out  of  it. 

Another  source  of  occupational  information  is  a  breakdown  of  the 
skills  of  those  displaced  when  an  establishment  makes  a  permanent  lay- 
off of  100  or  more.  Those  who  set  retraining  courses  for  the  unemployed 
under  the  M.D.T.A.  have  had  to  make  hundreds  of  empirical  decisions 
on  what  skills  to  teach.  Officials  of  the  DES,  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  have  met 
with  local  advisory  committees  and  industry  and  have  chosen  the  skills 
to  be  taught  in  several  hundred  retraining  courses.  These  training  activ- 
ities are  a  principal  manpower  program  but  do  not  lend  themselves  well 
to  statistical  reporting.  We  have  detailed  computer  printouts  from 
OMPER  in  Washington  of  the  characteristics  of  the  trainees  by  course. 
We  have  considerably  less  information  on  what  happens  to  the  trainees 
after  they  drop  out  or  graduate.  There  are  not  enough  private  eyes  in 
the  Commonwealth  to  follow  up  the  trainees  who  failed  to  answer  our 
question  on  whether  or  not  they  found  work  after  graduation  or  drop- 
ping out. 

In  the  last  15  minutes  we  have  come  from  the  statistics  shaped  by 
the  old  poverty  of  idleness  of  many  in  mass  depressions  to  those  of  the 
new  poverty  of  idleness  of  some  amid  unprecedented  business  for  the 
many.  These  new  statistics  are  much  more  difficult  to  collect,  analyze 
and  understand  but  we  have  made  the  start  and  we  must  get  on  with  it. 
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Additional  Economic  Statistics  on  a 
Geographic  Area  Less  Than  the  State 

by 

JOHN  L.  CULP,  Director  of  Planning 

Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 

1.  Purpose  of  my  remarks  is  to  briefly  indicate  additional  economic 
statistics  available  with  special  focus  on  a  geographic  area  less  than  the 
state  as  a  whole. 

Specifically  I  want  to  focus  on: 

A.  Non-covered  employment  data 

B.  Need  for  more  manpower  statistics 

C.  Availability  of   State   statistics   for   establishing   estimates  of 
Gross  Regional  Product  or  for  special  industry  studies. 

Actually  as  a  planning  and  coordinating  agency  charged  with  con- 
cern for  the  physical,  economic  and  social  factors  as  they  relate  to  the 
development  of  the  Boston  SMSA,  our  data  needs  greatly  exceed  those 
about  which  I  am  going  to  comment.  In  fact,  while  we  depend  to  a  large 
extend  upon  data  generated  by  others,  we  are  developing  some  original 
data  of  our  own,  though,  it  is  not  yet  clear  how  much  or  exactly  what 
kinds  will  have  to  be  developed  on  a  continuing  basis.  Like  the  FRB, 
we  also  manipulate  data  of  others  in  such  a  way  that  they  frequently 
take  on  a  new  meaning.  Again,  however,  this  is  not  yet  done  in  an  on- 
going manner  such  as  the  FRB  or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

One  final  comment  by  way  of  introduction  concerns  my  time  horizon. 
Basically  I'm  concerned  with  annual,  5  year  and  15  year  time  periods. 
Some  of  our  work,  however,  does  involve  attempting  to  look  ahead  35-50 
years.  This  particular  short-run  and  middle-range  future  orientation 
obviously  affects  the  kind  and  form  of  data  in  which  I  am  interested. 

The  thread  running  through  my  remarks  and  those  previously  made 
is  the  diversity  of  sources  of  data  and  need  for  coordination,  and  the 
problems  of  confidentiality. 

A.   Non-Covered  Employment  Data 

In  a  recent  study  of  Eastern  Massachusetts  which  our  agency  under- 
took, between  25%  and  30%  of  total  jobs  were  in  the  non-covered  cate- 
gory— hospitals,  private  education,  non-profit  R&D  and  other  non- 
profit organizations,  and  the  federal,  state  and  local  governments,  rail- 
road MBTA  workers,  and  self-employed,  domestics  and  unpaid  family 
workers.  Several  of  these  activities — Federal  defense  and  NASA  opera- 
tions, hospitals  and  private  universities  and  colleges  are  basic  industries 
of  the  region's  economy. 

To  collect  this  information  requires  considerable  effort  and  in  fact 
a  good  deal  of  estimating.  I  would  like  to  say  right  off  that  we  had  an 
enormous  amount  of  assistance  from  BLS  personnel  who  suggested 
sources  of  data,  provided  us  with  some  broad  regional  estimates,  and 
reviewed  our  estimating  techniques,  and  also  valuable  though  lesser 
assistance  from  DES.  The  difficulty  is  the  great  big  issue  of  confidentiality. 
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This  factor  is  of  considerable  importance  when  dealing  with  small  geo- 
graphic areas  as  I  do,  since  not  only  was  I  interested  in  knowing  the  level 
of  employment  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  but  also  in  where  it  was  taking 
place  within  this  region — preferably  by  city  and  town. 

What  are  the  sources  utilized? 

For  Local  Government  employment: 

1.  U.  S.  Census  annual  reports  on  City  employment  for  cities 
over  50,000  population  and  the  report  "State  Distribution 
of  Public  Employment"  which  gave  us  some  idea  of  total 
city  employment  and  total  town  employment,  total  State 
and  total  Federal  civilian  employment  in  the  State. 

2.  Mass.  Department  of  Education  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary employment  of  teachers  and  principals. 

3.  Civil  Service  Commission  for  certain  other  school  personnel. 

4.  U.  S.  Census  of  Governments  for  1957  and  1962. 

All  of  these  sources  had  to  be  utilized  in  order  to  develop  estimates 
of  total  local  government  employment  for  Eastern  Massachusetts  and  by 
city  and  town.  Then  B.L.S.  reviewed  our  estimates  and  especially  those 
for  the  Boston  SMSA  and  some  refinements  were  made. 

For  State  Government: 

1.  A  special  tabulation  by  DPW  of  employment  by  location. 

2.  Civil  Service  Commission  records  by  agency  and  address. 

3.  Personnel  Department  records  by  agency  and  address. 

4.  BLS  special  tabulation  which  avoided  any  problem  of  dis- 
closure as  well  as  their  review  of  our  estimates. 

5.  Department  of  Education  for  State  colleges  or  universities. 

For  the  Federal  Government: 

1.  We  had  access  to  special  tabulations  of  employment  by 
agency  but  in  order  to  preserve  confidentiality  we  could  ob- 
tain only  two  distinctions  -  Defense  -  Space,  and  Non-Defense. 

For  Private  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools: 

1.  State  Department  of  Education — in  this  connection  we  know 
that  we  do  not  have  full  coverage  since  reporting  is  volun- 
tary. 

2.  Archdioceses  of  Boston  and  Worcester. 

For  Private  Colleges  and  Universities: 

1.  HEW  reports. 

2.  The  New  England  Higher  Education  Commission. 

Here  all  we  could  get  were  faculties  and  not  total  employment. 
Estimates  of  total  employment  were  based  on  special  surveys  of  a  number 
of  the  areas  larger  institutions.  To  really  have  surveyed  all  the  institutions 
to  obtain  data  for  all  the  years  desired  exceeded  our  resources  but  would 
be  the  best  means. 

Again  B.L.S.  provided  a  review  function  and  an  evaluation  based 
on  their  own  surveys.  We  also  used  County  Business  Patterns  as  a  check 
on  our  estimates. 
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For  Non-Profit  Organizations: 

Here  we  gave  up.  The  principal  source,  but  with  spotty  quality 
in  terms  of  employment  is  the  Attorney  General's  Office.  To  obtain  this 
would  have  meant  going  through  3x5  card  files  of  about  4000  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  state  in  order  to  pick  out  those  in  our  region. 
Selected  checks  indicated  that  many  non-profit  organizations  failed  to 
submit  employment  data  as  provided  for  on  a  statement  of  condition 
which  they  are  required  to  file  annually. 

I  think  this  gives  enough  of  an  idea  of  the  diversity  of  sources,  lack 
of  coverage,  the  fact  that  much  of  the  data  must  come  from  sources  other 
than  State  agencies,  and  that  there  is  a  constant  problem  of  confidential- 
ity which  affects  the  release  by  Federal  and  State  agencies  of  the  data 
which  they  collect — generally  on  a  monthly  basis. 

B.   Gross  Regional  Product  and  Special  Industry  Studies 
and  Personal  Income 

GRP  and  Personal  Income  are  two  of  the  most  important  economic 
measures,  and  much  improvement  in  both  Federal  and  State  statistics  is 
required  to  produce  good  estimates  at  the  State  and  SMSA  level. 

The  biggest  state  source  of  annual  data  for  manufacturers  regarding 
capital  investment,  materials  consumed,  and  value  of  shipments  as  well 
as  percent  of  shipments  for  Defense  orders  is  the  Mass.  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries.  Unfortunately,  they  do  not  use  the  SIC  breakdown. 
It  is  my  belief  that  this  data  is  of  such  value  that  they  should  abandon 
their  existing  code  in  favor  of  the  SIC.  In  addition,  they  need  additional 
financial  resources  to  permit  use  of  EDP.  At  present  the  whole  process  is 
manual.  For  this  reason  much  of  the  detail  collected  concerning  expendi- 
tures by  principal  inputs  and  value  of  shipments  of  major  products  pro- 
duced is  not  transferred  from  questionnaires  and  is  basically  lost  for  use 
in  development  of  regional  accounts. 

The  other  principal  source  of  data  is  the  Department  of  Corpora- 
tions and  Taxations.  A  recent  study  on  the  fishing  industry  by  Fred  Bell 
of  the  FRB  made  imaginative  use  of  this  data  source  in  estimating  rates 
of  return  in  the  industry. 

In  this  case  records  are  by  corporate  account  number  with  no  in- 
dustry code.  Of  great  importance  is  the  confidentiality  of  this  data.  Other 
than  getting  special  representative  samples  by  industry  based  on  submis- 
sion of  corporation  names,  no  reasonable  means  seem  available  to  tap 
this  source  of  information.  Use  of  samples  is  basically  a  manual  task 
performed  as  the  Department's  staff  time  permits. 

Reporting  of  sales  tax  collections  by  type  of  retailing,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  some  other  states,  and  can  be  useful  as  an  economic  indicator, 
should  be  set  up  not  only  for  the  Commonwealth  but  at  least  by  the  three 
major  SMSAs  in  the  state.  If  this  is  not  done  now  it  will  probably  be- 
come too  difficult  to  establish  at  a  later  date.  What  I  am  suggesting  is 
that  the  Commonwealth  could  publish  reports  similar  to  those  of  IRS. 
While  I  have  not  made  use  of  it,  I  understand  that  IRS  will  prepare 
special  industry  tabulations  for  Massachusetts  and  presumably  SMSAs 
at.  cost. 

Other  than  wages  and  salaries  there  is  a  paucity  of  data  for  estimat- 
ing either  personal  income  or  gross  regional  product  for  areas  less  than 
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the  state  and  much  national  data  or  ratios  have  to  be  used  even  at  the 
state  level  for  GRP.  Even  the  wage  and  salary  data  has  a  good  many 
weaknesses  for  areas  less-than-the  state  because  of  inadequate  or  non- 
existent wage  and  salary  data  for  the  non-covered  activities. 

C.    Manpower  Statistics 

At  present  the  basic  sources  of  manpower  data — unemployment 
rates,  occupational  data,  etc.  are  BLS  and  DES.  Much  useful  data  for 
policy  formulation  and  program  development  is  collected  and  generated 
by  DES  though  most  of  it  is  internal  and  transmitted  in  monthly  reports 
to  Washington.  My  own  knowledge  of  this  data  suggests  that  the  issue  of 
"confidentiality"  should  not  be  an  issue.  Monthly  3%  samples  of  covered 
unemployment  by  occupation  are  generated  as  well  as  estimates  of 
occupation  shortages.  In  addition,  there  are  unemployment  rates  by 
industry  prepared. 

The  covered  unemployment  data  by  occupation  and  length  of  un- 
employment could  be  improved  by  adding  breakdowns  for  SMSA's  and 
perhaps  key  communities  and  by  indicating  differential  rates  by  race  as 
well  as  total  cumulative  unemployment  experienced  during  the  year. 
Unemployment  rates  by  age  and  sex  .and  education  level  are  also  desir- 
able and,  at  least  in  some  states,  are  published  quarterly.  The  number 
of  "exhaustees"  should  also  be  reported  since  I  suspect  this  is  an  impor- 
tant component  of  long  term  unemployment.  The  monthly  219  report 
does  provide  estimates  of  "entrees"  which  would  be  useful  locally. 

One  of  the  major  needs  is  better  information  on  a  local  level  of 
the  changing  occupational  structure  of  industry.  Projections  made  by 
BLS  nationally  are  equally  required  at  the  local  and  state  level  in  order 
to  develop  appropriate  vocational  programs.  We  have  attempted  this  for 
the  Eastern  Massachusetts  region  following  to  the  extent  possible  tech- 
niques used  by  BLS  at  the  national  level.  However  we  felt  considerably 
handicapped  by  lack  of  current  data  on  the  occupational  structures  of 
industry,  as  well  as  a  distrust  of  the  1960  U.  S.  Census  data  below  the 
1-digit  occupational  level.  Development  of  such  data  at  the  state  and 
local  level  clearly  seems  a  Federal  responsibiity  at  least  as  far  as  funding 
is  concerned. 

Related  to  this  area  is  the  development  of  better  statistics  on  what 
1  would  call  Human  Services  manpower — both  professional  and  non- 
professional occupations  such  as  case  workers,  recreationalist,  teachers, 
teacher  aides,  nurses,  orderlies,  medical  technicians,  policemen,  etc. 

With  respect  to  Human  Services  manpower  there  are  two  aspects 
which  are  of  concern.  One  is  estimates  of  current  manpower  employed  by 
field  of  service.  The  second  is  manning  standards.  Such  data  should  be 
maintained  on  a  continuous  basis  with  periodic  review  of  standards. 
Both  are  essential  for  policy  and  program  development  and  implementa- 
tion in  fields  of  mental  retardation,  mental  health,  public  welfare  ser- 
vices, manpower  development  and  training,  community  health  centers, 
etc.  In  effect  this  kind  of  manpower  gap  and  its  resolution  controls  the 
expansion  of  all  Great  Society  programs.  For  the  state  and  the  SMSA's, 
development  of  manpower  estimates  and  standards  would  appear  to  re- 
quire initiation  and  coordination  by  the  Commonwealth. 

In  conclusion,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  long  been  clear  to  data 
users  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  source  material,  frequently  developed  for 
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purposes  other  than  what  the  user  has  in  mind,  that  considerable  effort 
and  expense  is  involved  in  assembling  and  maintaining  data  from  all 
the  various  sources,  and  that  with  few  notable  exceptions,  there  is  a 
tremendous  increase  in  the  need  for  electronic  data  processing  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  an  effort  to  make  data  more  generally  useful  for  policy 
formulation  and  program  development,  not  to  mention  research.  Enor- 
mous difficulties  and  initial  costs  are  involved  and  it  will  require  both 
persuasive  arguments  and  federal  grants  and  matching  monies  to  obtain 
funding  from  the  legislature.  In  the  meantime  users  will  continue  to 
operate  as  usual,  to  count  our  blessings  for  every  improvement  in  SMSA 
statistics  and  turn  ever  increasingly  to  Federal  programs  or  federally 
funded  state  agencies  like  DES  for  our  data  needs. 

The  Compiling  and  Publication 
of  a  Gross  State  Product 

by 
J.  ROBERT  CROWLEY 

Office  of  Business  Research 
New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  afforded  this  oppor- 
tunity to  talk,  in  an  informal  manner,  with  this  distinguished  group  of 
statistic  users  and  compilers  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  pinch  hitting  for  Jim  Barry  from  the  Telephone  Company,  who  un- 
fortunately will  be  unable  to  attend  today's  session  because  of  the  current 
telephone  strike,  which  necessitated  Jim's  being  temporarily  assigned 
elsewhere. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Telephone  Company,  I  find  myself  in  the 
position  that  I  am  sure  many  of  you  are  in,  of  being  a  user  of  statistics 
rather  than  a  compiler  of  statistics.  In  my  company,  as  I  am  sure  is  the 
case  in  many  other  companies,  top  level  decisions  are  becoming  more 
and  more  influenced  by  up  to  date  analysis  and  evaluations  of  economic 
conditions  and  forecasts  in  the  area  in  which  these  decisions  are  made. 
The  function  of  my  group  is  to  provide  top  management  with  complete 
and  accurate  analysis  of  the  economy  at  any  particular  moment  and  con- 
sidered judgments  for  the  future  in  a  concise  manner  and  in  language 
which  is  understandable  and  directly  to  the  point.  In  this  connection, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  story  about  the  Vermont  farmer  who  sent  his 
daughter  to  New  York  for  her  college  education.  During  the  Christmas 
vacation,  while  the  family  were  having  their  evening  meal,  the  farmer 
became  increasingly  annoyed  with  the  girl's  high  falutin  language  and 
city  ideologies.  When  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  he  excused  himself 
with  the  announcement  that  he  was  going  to  spread  some  manure  on  the 
back  forty.  After  he  left  the  daughter  appealed  to  her  mother  to  use  her 
influence  to  get  Daddy  to  say  "fertilizer"  instead  of  manure,  as  it  would 
have  embarrassed  her  very  much  had  any  of  her  friends  been  present. 
The  mother  agreed  to  try,  but  reminded  the  daughter  that  it  took  five 
years  to  get  him  to  say  manure. 

Before  I  get  to  the  particulars  of  what  types  of  data  we  would  like  to 
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have  available,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  any  remarks  I  may  make  are  in 
no  manner  to  be  construed  as  criticism  of  the  data  now  available,  but 
rather  as  suggestions  how  to  improve  the  quantity,  quality,  availability 
and  ease  of  obtaining  presently  available  and  additional  data. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  much  easier  to  offer  suggestions  and  make 
demands  for  more  and  better  data  than  it  is  to  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  for  devising  means  to  obtain  and  compile  such  data. 

I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  aims  of  Dr.  Rugina  and  the  Board  of 
Economic  Advisors  to  the  Governor  to  establish  a  central  statistical 
bureau  for  the  Commonwealth  and  fervently  hope  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

I  sense  that  each  of  us  here  recognize  the  need  for  the  ability  to 
measure  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  Massachusetts  economy  at  any 
particular  point  in  the  past  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  reasonably  anticipate 
occurrences  in  the  future.  This  is  the  first  step  toward  continued  eco- 
nomic progress.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  very  little  any  manager  or 
planner  can  do  with  any  degree  of  confidence  without  some  sort  of  current 
and  accurate  budget  or  schedule.  For  the  economic  planner,  his  budget  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  economy's  weak  and  strong  points  upon  which  to 
base  his  plans,  predictions  and  advice. 

One  measurement  that  we  suggest  may  be  undertaken  is  the  com- 
piling and  publication  of  a  Gross  State  Product.  Gross  State  Product  may 
be  defined  as  the  market  value  of  the  output  of  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced by  a  state's  economy.  In  line  with  the  determination  of  a  Gross 
State  Product,  I  refer  you  to  an  article  entitled  "The  Concept  and  Esti- 
mation of  Gross  State  Product"  by  Professor  John  Kendrick  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  and  Milton  Jaycox  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Potomac 
Telephone  Company  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This  article,  which  appears 
in  the  Southern  Economic  Journal,  Volume  32,  published  in  October 
1965  attempts  to  compile  a  Gross  State  Product  series  for  the  state  of 
Maryland.  Although,  I  have  some  reservations  about  the  methodology 
and  measurements,  the  concept  is  far  better  than  having  nothing  at  all 
and  proves  that  such  a  measurement  is  attainable  in  Maryland  and  can 
be  obtained  in  Massachusetts.  The  concept  of  a  Gross  State  Product  is  too 
broad  and  far  reaching  to  be  exhausted  today  and  is  not  the  subject  of 
today's  conference  so  I  will  not  dwell  any  longer  on  the  concept,  other 
than  to  plant  some  food  for  thought. 

At  the  present  time,  we  in  the  Telephone  Company  attempt  to 
measure  the  Industrial  Activity  of  the  State.  This  measurement  is  used 
primarily  by  our  management  people  as  an  aid  in  making  their  day  to 
day  decisions.  The  index  is  comprised  of  six  different  components  and 
for  this  information  we  must  contact  five  different  sources.  Very  frankly, 
the  choice  of  components  is  limited  by  the  availability  of  data.  The  call- 
ing of  five  different  sources  can  on  occasion  be  unnecessarily  time  con- 
suming. How  much  better  it  would  be  if  there  were  one  central  source 
for  this  data. 

There  is  much  data  that  we  would  like  to  see  collected  and  published 
on  a  regular  and  timely  basis,  not  only  for  the  Commonwealth,  but  also 
for  as  many  subdivisions,  counties,  cities  and  towns,  as  is  practicable. 
Such  data  would  include: 
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1.  Vital  Statistics  Information. 

Most  business  planning  is  either  a  direct  or  indirect  func- 
tion of  population. 

2.  Taxable  Property. 

3.  Local  Government  receipts  and  expenditures. 

4.  Census  and  enrollment  data  for  all  levels  of  education. 

5.  Imports  and  Exports. 

6.  Highway,  turnpike,  air  and  water  transportation. 

7.  Productivity   information  both  in  manufacturing  and  service 
industries. 

In  such  a  measurement,  I  would  visualize  a  measurement 
of  both  labor  and  capital  contributions  to  increased  pro- 
ductivity. 

8.  More  current  consumer  expediture  and  income  data. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  about  a  2  year  lag  in  release  of 
these  data. 

9.  A  measurement  of  tourist  travel  in  the  area. 

Telephone  Company  in  Washington  uses  visitors  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institute. 

10.  New   Plant  and   Equipment   Expenditures  both   awarded   and 
completed. 

11.  A  series  of  Economic  Indicators 

I  visualize  a  series  of  Economic  Indicators  similar  to  what  is 
published  by  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

We  in  the  Telephone  Company  published  what  we  felt  were  major 
indicators  last  fall.  We  were  able  to  compile  a  15  year  historical  series 
for  seven  leading  indicators,  10  coincident  indicators,  and  2  lagging  in- 
dicators. The  receptions  of  this  publication  made  us  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  similar  type  measurement  by  business  and  others  in  our  area. 
We  feel  that  perhaps  a  semi-annual  publication  of  this  type  would  be 
of  great  aid  to  statistic  users. 

This  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  rather  representative  of 
the  kinds  of  data  so  much  needed  by  the  businesses  in  the  Commonwealth. 

New  York  State's  Statistical  Coordination 
Program — Past,  Present  and  Future 

by 

HAROLD  RUBIN,  Director 

Office  of  Statistical  Coordination 

New  York  State  Division  of  the  Budget,  Albany,  New  York 
What  I  am  going  to  describe  is  New  York  State's  statistical  coordina- 
tion program — how  it  came  into  being,  where  it  is  located  organization- 
ally, what  we  are  doing  now,  and  some  plans  for  the  future.  New  York's 
program  was  designed  to  fit  the  State's  specific  needs.  Accordingly,  while 
our  experience  may  be  useful  to  Massachusetts  and  other  New  England 
states  contemplating  setting  up  a  comparable  program,  I  do  not  want 
to  imply  that  New  York's  approach  should  be  a  model  for  anyone  else. 
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Background: 

The  background  of  New  York  State's  Office  of  Statistical  Coordina- 
tion goes  back  some  10  or  15  years. 

During  the  1950's  New  York  had  an  organization  of  research  di- 
rectors— the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Research — which  met 
periodically  to  discuss  matters  of  pertinence  to  those  in  the  research  and 
statistical  field.  One  concern  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on 
Research  was  the  lack  of  data  in  certain  areas,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  population.  A  Subcommittee  on  Population  was  established  to  in- 
vestigate the  problem  and  in  1956  issued  a  report  documenting  the  need 
for  better  and  more  current  data.  A  major  recommendation  called  for 
establishment  of  an  Office  of  Population  Research  within  the  Executive 
Department.  There  was  some  feeling  that  the  specific  agency  within 
the  Executive  Department  to  do  population  research  should  be  the 
Division  of  the  Budget.  However,  no  action  was  taken  at  that  time. 
(I  might  say  at  this  point,  that  currently  the  basic  need  is  not  only  for 
population  estimates  but  also,  and  perhaps  more  importantly,  for  pro- 
jections. The  State  planning  agency  has  made  population  projections 
for  the  State  covering  the  next  30  years  with  details  for  age  and  sex, 
by  county.) 

During  the  same  period,  the  1950's  and  early  1960's  the  Albany 
Chapter  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  was  also  concerned  with 
the  lack  of  data  and  the  lack  of  a  focal  point  for  statistics  within  the 
State.  A  number  of  meetings  were  held  between  representatives  of  the 
Chapter  and  of  the  Division  of  the  Budget  to  discuss  the  problem  and 
possible  solutions.  The  Chapter  then  recommended  establishment  of  a 
central  statistical  office  in  a  central  staff  agency. 

Thus,  the  pressure  for  a  central  statistical  agency  came  from  both 
within  and  without  State  government. 

Factors  Leading  to  Need  for  Central  Statistical  Office 

What  were  the  "gaps"  in  statistics  that  required  establishment  of 
some  sort  of  central  statistical  agency? 

1.  In  some  cases  basic  statistics  were  not  available.  There  was  no 
focal  point  within  the  State  government  to  pinpoint  the  need  for  data. 

2.  New  York  State  has  some  40  agencies,  many  of  which  engage 
in  research  and  statistical  activities  in  the  social  sciences.  There  was  no 
formal  mechanism  for  an  exchange  of  information  among  these  agencies. 
In  some  cases,  different  agencies  were  working  on  the  same  problem,  un- 
aware of  the  activities  of  others. 

3.  The  statistics  produced  varied  widely  in  terms  of  coverage  and 
quality.  Some  figures  were  simply  by-products  of  a  routine  operation 
with  no  attempt  made  to  modify  them  for  general  use.  In  other  cases, 
the  conditions  under  which  statistics  were  originally  produced  had 
changed,  but  no  comparable  change  had  been  made  in  the  basic  data. 

4.  The  growth  of  State  government,  in  terms  of  programs,  people 
and  cost,  has  increased  its  complexity  and  has  added  to  the  decision- 
making alternatives  for  State  executives.  What  was  needed  was  an  im- 
proved data  base  for  decision-making  for  operating  programs,  planning 
and  budgeting. 
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Factors  to  Consider  in  Establishing  Central  Statistical  Office 

In  establishing  a  central  statistical  office,  two  basic  decisions  had  to 
be  made — the  location  of  the  office  within  State  government,  and  the 
functions  of  the  proposed  office. 

1.    Location 

In  deciding  where  to  locate  the  function,  a  number  of  factors  were 
considered.  Several  State  agencies,  such  as  Commerce  and  Labor,  are 
heavily  involved  in  the  production  of  statistics  of  a  general  economic 
nature.  Some  thought  was  given  to  establishing  the  central  statistical 
agency  within  such  an  operating  department.  However,  since  each  of 
these  is  equal  in  terms  of  hierarchy,  it  was  felt  that  a  central  statistical 
office  within  an  operating  agency  might  not  command  the  cooperation 
of  other  line  agencies.  Consequently,  it  was  decided  that  the  proposed 
agency  should  be  located  within  the  Executive  Department,  reporting 
directly,  or  through  an  intermediary,  to  the  Governor. 

Establishing  a  new  staff  agency  was  then  ruled  out — too  many 
agencies  already  reported  to  the  Governor,  and  statistical  coordination 
was  not  a  policy-making  operation  that  required  direct  access  to  the 
Governor. 

Therefore,  it  was  proposed  that  the  function  would  be  established 
within  an  existing  agency.  The  Governor's  office — the  Executive  Cham- 
ber— was  ruled  out  because  virtually  all  its  positions  are  staffed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Governor.  Turnover  is  almost  complete  when  adminis- 
trations change.  The  statistical  coordination  function  clearly  requires 
continuity. 

Of  the  remaining  staff  agencies,  the  one  with  statutory  authority, 
continuity,  and  good  communications  with  all  State  agencies  was  the 
Division  of  the  Budget.  It  was  agreed  that  the  central  statistical  func- 
tion would  be  established  within  the  Division  of  the  Budget  in  a  staff 
capacity  to  the  Budget  Director. 

Establishment  of  Office  of  Statistical  Coordination 

The  specific  impetus  for  establishing  the  Statistical  Coordination 
section  came  in  1964  when  the  Division  of  the  Budget  instituted  an  in- 
tegrated planning-programming-budgeting  system.  This  section  was 
charged  with  providing  the  statistical  base  for  the  system.  Both  budget 
planning  and  coordination  were  placed  under  an  assistant  director  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Budget  Director. 

The  program  was  formally  launched  in  September,  1964  with  a 
letter  sent  to  all  agency  heads,  describing  the  functions  of  the  new 
office  and  requesting  their  cooperation.  Each  agency  was  asked  to  desig- 
nate one  person  to  act  as  contact  with  the  Division  of  the  Budget.  The 
Statistical  Coordination  staff  then  met  with  the  agency  coordinators  to 
discuss  the  proposed  program  and  to  learn  about  the  statistical  opera- 
tions of  the  agencies. 

Functions 

In  broad  terms  the  four  principal  functions  of  the  central  statistical 
office  are  as  follows: 

1.    To  improve  statistical  output  so  that  the  data  necessary  for 
budgeting,  forecasting  and  planning  are  available. 
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2.  To  promote  the  exchange  of  information  within  State  service, 
and  between  the  State  service  and  outside  organizations. 

3.  To  act  as  a  clearing  house. 

4.  To  provide  technical  assistance. 

(The  specific  functions  of  the  office — current  and  prospective — are 
enumerated  in  an  appendix  to  this  paper.) 

Improve  Statistical  Output  so  That  Data  Necessary  for 
Budgeting,  Forecasting  and  Planning  are  Available 

1.  As  a  part  of  New  York  State's  long-range  planning  program,  each 
agency  is  required  to  plan  on  a  detailed  basis  for  the  next  five  years,  and 
on  a  less  detailed  basis  for  a  longer  period,  up  to  20  years.  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  data  base  necessary  for  planning-programing-budget- 
ing  is  available,  we  have  asked  each  agency  for  information  on: 

(a)  Data  they  are  now  using  as  a  base  for  their  plans;  and 

(b)  Data  they  would  use  if  it  were  available. 

We  plan  to  organize  the  various  data  needs  with  a  view  to  setting 
up  research  projects  to  gather  the  needed  data,  either  by  one  or  more 
State  agencies  or  by  an  outside  consultant.  Preliminary  indications  are 
that  the  basic  data  needs  are  details  of  population  projections — white 
vs.  non-white,  income  distributions  and  commuting  trends. 

Incidentally,  the  lack  of  an  adequate  data  base  for  decision-making 
is  most  evident  in  the  current  concern  in  New  York  State  over  the  cost 
and  coverage  for  the  State's  new  medicaid  program.  Eligibility  under 
this  program  is  based  on  income,  family  size,  savings,  and  life  insurance 
coverage. 

However,  there  is  no  good  current  information  on  population,  dis- 
tributed by  income,  family  size,  and  savings.  Income  figures  are  avail- 
able from  the  1960  Census  of  Population  which  reports  1959  income. 
There  was  a  nationwide  survey  in  1963  which  provided  figures  on  re- 
sources (liquid  and  otherwise)  by  income  class,  but  there  were  no  break- 
down by  age  or  family  size. 

2.  As  a  by-product  in  helping  to  establish  a  training  course  in  the 
research  field,  we  published  Guidelines  for  Chartmaking,  a  pamphlet 
designed  to  help  researchers,  statisticians  and  others  do  a  better  job 
in  presenting  statistical  data  in  a  graphic  form.  This  little  booklet  has 
proved  to  be  a  useful  guide.  Accordingly,  in  the  future  we  plan  to  pre- 
pare a  comparable  guideline  for  tabular  presentation. 

3.  New  York  State  is  divided  into  12  planning  regions.  For  ad- 
ministrative and  other  purposes  each  agency  uses  its  own  regions.  Ob- 
viously, the  Banking  Department's  regions  differ  from  those  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Parks.  To  permit  each  agency  to  maintain  its  own  regions  and 
still  make  full  use  of  the  data,  we  are  using  the  county  as  the  basic 
building  block. 

Many  statistical  series  in  New  York  are  now  compiled  on  a  county 
basis — financial  data  of  localities,  per  capita  income,  and  so  forth.  Others 
are  compiled  according  to  the  geographic  area  of  the  collecting  agency, 
as  for  example,  by  district  office  and  municipality.  County  data  can  be 
obtained  in  some  cases  by  addition,  as  for  example,  welfare  statistics;  in 
other  cases  more  detailed  analysis  is  required,  as  for  example  trying  to 
get  employment  and  unemployment  data.  We  are  urging  all  State 
agencies  to  provide  their  series  on  a  county  basis,  if  feasible. 
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Promote  the  Exchange  of  Information  Within  the  State  Service 
and  Between  the  State  Service  and  Outside  Organizations 

1.  As  a  means  of  eliminating  interagency  knowledge  gaps  of  the 
statistical  and  reasearch  studies  conducted  by  other  agencies,  we  publish 
bi-monthly  the  New  York  State  Statistical  Reporter  to  report  on  com- 
pleted, current  and  prospective  studies.  Also  included  is  other  informa- 
tion of  interest  to  statisticians  and  persons  in  related  activities,  as  well 
as  announcements  of  personnel  changes  and  positions  available. 

Our  format  has  apparently  met  with  some  favor.  Last  year  New 
York  City's  Office  of  Administration  initiated  publication  of  its  Research 
Reporter  along  similar  lines  as  our  own  publication.  Last  month  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  also  initiated  publication  of  a  Statistical  Reporter, 
again  along  similar  lines  to  our  own. 

2.  We  have  conducted  an  inventory  of  all  State  agencies  to  obtain 
information  on  their  statistical  series.  The  material  has  been  reviewed, 
edited  and  the  draft  is  being  reviewed  by  the  State  agencies.  A  published 
report  is  tentatively  set  for  July. 

3.  As  another  means  of  improving  information  flow  among  State 
agencies,  we  helped  last  year  to  reactivate  a  dormant  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Research,  which,  as  I  noted  before,  is  an  organization  of 
research  directors  and  related  personnel.  The  Committee  meets  three 
times  a  year  to  exchange  information  and  to  hear  speakers  on  topics  of 
mutual  interest.  In  addition,  the  Committee  provides  a  means  of  meet- 
ing some  of  the  collective  needs  of  research  directors  (training  courses 
for  employees,  etc.) .  The  Office  of  Statistical  Coordination  acts  as  the 
secretariat  for  the  Committee. 

4.  Another  responsibility  is  to  bring  together  functional  people  in 
different  agencies  who  are  concerned  with  research  and  statistics.  Last 
year,  as  a  prelude  to  setting  up  a  new  reporting  system  of  local  expendi- 
tures for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  New  York  State,  we 
called  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  diverse  agencies  in  the  field. 
These  people  were  given  an  opportunity  to  make  their  data  needs  known 
so  that  the  reporting  system  would  be  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  The 
system  will  provide  current  financial  data  from  the  more  than  1600  lo- 
calities within  the  State.  Next  month  another  meeting  of  essentially  the 
same  group  will  be  held  in  Albany  to  discuss  the  research  and  statistical 
studies  underway  and  projected  in  the  field  of  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  Among  those  who  will  attend  will  be  representatives  from  Cor- 
rection, Probation,  Parole,  Mental  Hygiene  and  Social  Walfare. 

5.  To  afford  State  agencies  an  opportunity  to  make  their  data  needs 
known  concerning  the  1967  Census  of  Governments,  we  called  a  meeting 
of  State  people  to  meet  with  Allen  Manvel,  Chief,  Governments  Division. 
Mr.  Manvel  described  the  forthcoming  census  while  the  New  York  people 
made  known  some  of  their  needs. 

6.  As  part  of  our  secretariat  function  for  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  on  Research,  we  published  one  of  the  talks  given  before 
the  committee  on  "The  Impact  on  Population  Changes  on  State  Pro- 
grams." We  plan  to  continue  this  practice,  perhaps  using  the  instrument 
of  "Occasional  Papers." 

7.  To  make  sure  that  we  are  in  the  best  position  to  assist  State 
agencies  in  learning  about  Federal  data  developments,  a  member  of  our 
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staff  spent  a  week  in  Washington  last  year  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
to  learn  of  its  operation.  We  urged  the  Bureau  to  institute  a  regular 
program  so  that  State  and  local  employees  can  be  brought  together  to 
learn  of  current  and  future  plans  of  the  Federal  Statistical  agencies.  The 
Bureau  established  such  a  program  this  year,  and  ten  states  will  send 
representatives  to  Washington  this  summer.  Our  man  will  again  be  in 
Washington. 

8.  Among  future  programs  to  promote  the  exchange  of  information, 
is  publication  of  a  statistical  abstract.  We  plan  to  emphasize  county 
data,  since  we  feel  that  the  county  is  the  most  useful  building  block  for 
State  purposes. 

9.  Another  planned  publication  is  a  directory  of  statisticians,  econo- 
mists and  others  in  the  research  field,  probably  somewhat  along  the  lines 
of  the  comparable  Federal  publication. 

Act  as  Clearing  House 

1.  We  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  inquiries  both  on  intra  and  inter- 
state level.  I  expect  this  function  to  grow  as  the  news  of  our  existence 
spreads.  Since  the  National  Conference  on  Comparative  Statistics  in 
Washington  last  February,  we  have  received  requests  from  other  states 
contemplating  setting  up  a  comparable  office — on  what  we  are  doing, 
for  examples  of  our  publications,  and  for  suggestions  in  establishing 
statistical  coordination  programs. 

2.  We  assist  State  agencies  in  locating  qualified  research  and  statis- 
tical employees.  Our  "want-ads"  in  the  Statistical  Reporter  is  one  aspect 
of  this  operation.  I  am  on  the  Governor's  "Manpower  Committee  for 
Statisticians".  The  committee  has  proposed  that  the  Office  of  Statistical 
Coordination  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  statisticians,  economists  and 
research  analysts.  (The  very  existence  of  our  Office  has  stimulated  vari- 
ous groups  to  assign  responsibilities  to  us  in  terms  of  employment,  pub- 
lications, standards,  etc.) . 

3.  The  Office  has  acted  as  a  clearing  house  for  requests  originating 
both  within  and  without  the  State.  A  current  example  is  the  request 
for  cooperation  made  by  the  recently  established  New  York  Regional 
Statistical  Center.  The  goal  of  the  Center,  established  by  the  New  York 
City  Chapter  of  the  American  Statistical  Association,  is  to  encourage 
production  of  comparable  data  for  the  22  counties  in  three  states  compris- 
ing the  New  York  region.  The  Center  is  planning  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  putting  local  data  (health,  welfare,  police,  etc.)  on  a  block  basis  so 
that  they  can  be  aggregated  by  different  districts  (welfare,  police,  etc.) . 
(The  street  index  guides  that  will  be  forthcoming  from  the  1970  Census 

of  Population  and  Housing  should  facilitate  organizing  data  on  a  block 
basis.) 

Provide  Technical  Assistance 

1.  We  have  assisted  some  smaller  agencies  without  professional 
statistical  personnel,  either  to  obtain  data  or  to  establish  plans  for  data 
collection. 

Thus,  when  the  State  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was  estab- 
lished, it  needed  figures  to  measure  poverty.  We  compiled  the  figures, 
on  a  county  basis,  for  various  items  measuring  education,  income,  wel- 
fare cases,  etc.  We  ranked  the  counties  by  the  specific  measure  to  ob- 
tain some  idea  of  relative  poverty.   We  also  prepared  a  pamphlet  of  the 
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data  sources  which  was  made  available  to  localities  to  assist  them  in 
applying  for  grants. 

2.  Our  office  has  assisted  a  number  of  agencies  in  establishing  train- 
ing courses  in  statistics  (e.g.,  the  Conservation  Department  and  the  Di- 
vision of  Employment) .  In  addition,  a  member  of  our  staff,  under  the 
impetus  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Research,  helped  initi- 
ate a  course  in  sampling  for  research  directors. 

3.  Skilled  statisticians  are  scarce.  To  make  the  maximum  use  of 
such  personnel,  we  are  considering  retaining  such  persons  to  be  avail- 
able to  operating  agencies  on  a  consulting  basis  for  specific  assignments; 
they  would  not  be  concerned  with  operating  functions. 

Conclusion 

The  problems  of  statistical  coordination  are  many;  our  period  of 
existence  is  short  and  our  staff  is  small.  Hopefully  we  have  made  a 
beginning.  I  know  that  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  As  we  grow,  and  as  the 
programs  of  other  states  grow,  I  am  sure  that  we  can  learn  from  one 
another  to  the  end  that  there  will  be  more  and  better  data,  and  hope- 
fully better  informed  decision-making. 

Appendix 

New  York  State's  Office  of  Statistical  Coordination 

Current  and  Prospective  Functions 

Improve  Statistical  Output  so  that  Data  Necessary  for  Budgeting,  Fore- 
casting and  Planning  are  Available: 

1.  Review  and  analyze  statistical  output  to  encourage  agencies  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  series,  initiate  series  not  now  pro- 
duced, and  eliminate  duplication. 

2.  Determine  needed  data  not  now  collected  and  promote  collec- 
tion. 

3.  Establish  standards  in  reporting  (graphs,  charts) ,  in  terminology, 
bases,  areas,  etc. 

4.  Promote  more  current  reporting  of  statistical  data. 

5.  Provide,  or  encourage  production  of,  the  basic  data  needed  for 
agency  forecasting. 

6.  Review  department  questionnaires  addressed  to  the  public  to 
eliminate  duplication,  meet  the  needs  of  other  agencies,  con- 
form with  State  policy,  etc. 

Promote  the  Exchange  of  Information  within  State  Service  Agencies  and 
Between  State  Service  Agencies  and  Outside  Organizations: 

1.  Act  as  secretariat  for  reactivated  Interdepartmental  Committee 
on  Research,  to  facilitate  interchange  of  research  ideas  and 
data. 

2.  Hold  periodic  conferences  of  State  statistical  and  research  per- 
sonnel, both  with  and  without  their  counterparts  in  private 
industry  and  other  governmental  jurisdictions,  to  discuss  topics 
of  interest  to  the  State — economic,  financial,  population  fore- 
casts, new  techniques,  operations  research,  etc. 
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3.  Publish  bimonthly  New  York  State  Statistical  Reporter  con- 
taining news  of  studies  under  way  and  research  reports  available. 

4.  Conduct  inventory  of  State  statistical  series  and  publish  com- 
pilation in  Statistical  Series  of  New  York  State.  This  publica- 
tion could  list — by  agency  and  by  function — series  that  are  avail- 
able, how  often  compiled,  and  where  and  when  available. 

5.  Compile  State  statistics  for  publication  in  annual  Statistical 
Abstract  of  New  York  State. 

6.  Act  as  liaison  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  determine 
availabilty  of  data  and  the  needs  of  State  agencies  to  obtain 
the  maximum  amount  of  information  and  at  a  minimum  cost 
(e.g.,  eliminate  duplicate  purchases  of  unpublished  data  and 

make  purchased  data  available  to  other  interested  agencies) . 

Act  as  Clearing  House 

1.  Handle  inquires  to  the  State  (from  both  within  and  without 
the  State)  concerning  sources  of  data,  availability  of  statistics, 
publication  dates,  etc. 

2.  Assist  research  and  statistical  units  in  locating  qualified  em- 
ployees with  agencies.- 

Provide  Technical  Assistance 

1.  Assist  budget  examiners  in  determining  needs  of  statistical  and 
research  units  in  staffing  and  related  aspects. 

2.  Upon  request,  counsel  agencies  in  planning  research  projects. 

3.  Recommend  to  Budget  Director  and  Governor  what  the  State's 
official  position  should  be  on  statistical  issues  in  representations 
to  the  Federal  government  and  other  outside  organizations, 
upon  request,  represent  the  State  before  such  bodies. 

Standard  Statistics  for  Massachusetts 

Remarks  by  DR.  A.  GEORGE  GOLS 

Senior  Economist 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 

A  famous  Latin  proverb  says,  "He  who  begins  to  count,  begins  to 
err."  I  believe  one  is  justified  in  coining  another  phrase,  namely  "He 
who  uses  published  data  is  on  slippery  grounds."  The  natural  scientists 
have  been  considerably  more  concerned  about  the  accuracy  of  measure- 
ments than  we  social  scientists.  Or  at  least  in  the  physical  sciences,  when 
an  error  is  not  mentioned  explicitly,  it  is  because  it  can  generally  be  as- 
sumed to  be  well  known.  And  when  new  theories  are  tested,  the  error 
margin  in  the  data  is  generally  stated  explicitly.  This  is,  of  course,  not 
true  in  most  of  the  social  science  data  published,  and  it  gives  us  con- 
siderable trouble. 

Those  of  us  who  have  to  work  with  such  data  and  often  rely  upon 
it  in  making  decisions  should  find  of  vital  interest  and  concern  any  pro- 
posals which  are  directed  toward  augmenting  and  improving  the  data. 
As  one  who  uses  some  sort  of  published  government  data  daily,  I  par- 
ticularly welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  an  endeavor 
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which  is  designed  to  provide  better  and  more  consistent  economic  infor- 
mation. The  proposal  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  establish  a  Central  Statistical  Office  for  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, strikes  me  as  being  bold,  imaginative  and  useful. 

I  think  the  proposal  is  bold  because  the  State  of  Massachusetts  would 
be  doing  something  that  not  even  the  Federal  Government  has  been  able 
to  accomplish.  I  think  it  is  imaginative  because  the  functions  which  are 
envisioned  for  this  Central  Statistical  Office  go  a  long  way  toward  dealing 
with  some  problems  which  have  long  frustrated  the  users  of  regional 
statistics.  Finally,  I  think  the  proposal  to  create  this  agency  is  useful 
inasmuch  as  it  will,  hopefully,  enhance  data  availabilities  at  a  time  when 
our  ability  to  generate  data  seems  to  be  lagging  behind  our  ability  to 
design  sophisticated  econometric  frameworks  for  analyzing  economic 
problems.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  area  of  regional  economics. 

I  would  now  like  to  briefly  elaborate  on  each  one  of  these  three 
points.  When  I  said  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Economic 
Advisors  to  establish  a  Central  Statistical  Office  was  a  bold  one  because 
it  has  an  objective  that  not  even  the  Federal  Government  has  been  able 
to  realize,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  creation  of  a  Central  Statistical 
Office  in  which  all  the  powers  of  collection  analysis  and  publication  of 
Federal  Government  statistics  would  be  housed  is  a  desirable  thing  for 
the  United  States.  What  I  do  mean  is  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
at  the  Federal  Government  level  a  clearing  office,  similar  to  that  being 
proposed  for  Massachusetts,  for  the  various  data  that  originate  from 
the  sundry  Governmental  Departments.  And  I  say  this  with  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  what  Mr.  Lowry  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  told  us 
this  morning  about  statistical  coordination  programs  currently  under- 
way at  the  Federal  Government  level.  For  despite  the  fact  that  such 
coordination  exists,  there  is  still  a  tremendous  need  for  clearing  up  the 
glaring  contradictions  in  data  issued  by  various  Departments  of  the  U.  S. 
Federal  Government.  This  need  is  perhaps  the  greatest  with  regard  to 
statistics  the  Government  publishes  for  regions,  states  or  communities. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  ever  tried  to  reconcile  data  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  employ- 
ment in  individual  industries  at  the  State  level.  Such  an  exercise  will 
make  you  all  a  little  bit  older,  but  not  very  much  smarter.  If  the  pro- 
posed Massachusetts  Central  Statistical  Office  can  shed  any  light  on  such 
problems,  that  alone  will  justify  its  existence. 

I  have  also  said  that  the  proposal  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors is  imaginative.  I  say  this  because  it  envisions  the  functions  of  the 
Statistical  Office  to  be  diverse.  Let  us  just  briefly  look  at  the  list  of 
functions  such  an  Office  is  to  perform: 

1.  Serve  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  statistical  data  within  the 
state; 

2.  Encourage  State  agencies  to  improve  their  statistics. 

3.  Assist  in  the  development  of  recommended  standards  of  statis- 
tical classification; 

4.  Compile  a  State  statistical  handbook; 

5.  Represent  the  State  in  national  statistical  deliberations; 

6.  Bring  together  representatives  of  State  statistical  agencies  period- 
ically to  discuss  their  current  problems  and  projects; 
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7.  Cooperate  with  Federal  agencies  interested  in  statistical  stan- 
dardization such  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Census 
Bureau; 

8.  Cooperate  with  local  governments  within  the  State  in  develop- 
ment of  State-wide  standards; 

9.  Identify  opportunities  for  proper  utilization  of  automated  data 
processing  in  this  field. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  things  that  one  could  say — pro  or  con — 
about  each  of  these  points,  but  there  is  not  enough  time  to  do  this  now 
— perhaps  the  panel  will  discuss  them  later.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is 
a  very  ambitious  list,  and  I  could  think  of  only  two  other  major  items 
that  should  be  listed,  and  that  is  the  analysis  of  apparent  inconsisten- 
cies in  State  data  published  by  various  sources  and  the  generation  of 
new  kinds  of  data. 

My  third  point,  the  usefulness  of  the  proposal,  is  I  think  the  most 
important.  It  deals  with  the  fact  that  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  de- 
veloping models  for  analyzing  the  workings  of  an  economy,  we  are  ex- 
hausting the  reservoir  of  the  kinds  of  data  that  are  necessary  to  make 
such  models  operable.  One  of  the  major  causes  of  this  is,  of  course,  the 
fact  that  there  is  little  glory  in  becoming  an  outstanding  generator  of 
more  accurate  statistics,  while  the  pecking  order  of  statisticians  and 
economists  makes  it  most  desirable  to  become  a  distinguished  theoreti- 
cian. The  danger  implicit  in  all  this  is  that  the  perfection  of  the  analy- 
tical frameworks  far  exceeds  the  accuracy  of  the  data  which  is  put  into 
them.  Consequently,  many  analyses  suffer  from  the  fact  that  the  data 
has  been  hammer-fit  to  serve  a  particular  framework.  The  results  of 
such  analyses  are  often  inconclusive  because  we  do  not  know  whether 
the  results  truly  reflect  the  causes  and  effects  which  we  have  been  trying 
to  examine  or  whether  they  simply  reflect  what  we  have  done  to  the  data 
to  make  it  fit  the  model.  In  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  words:  "We  make  the 
crime  fit  the  punishment  rather  than  the  punishment  fit  the  crime." 

It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  complexity  and  the  multiplicity 
of  the  problems  which  face  State  governments  today  and  in  the  future 
will  compel  them  to  engage  in  more  planning.  And  whether  you  want 
to  call  it  economic  planning  or  economic  programming;  and  whatever 
tools  may  be  used  or  developed  to  carry  out  such  planning,  more  and 
better  data  will  be  needed.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  state  in  the 
country  today  that  has  sufficient  data  to  make  use  of  many  of  the  kinds 
of  advanced  econometric  models  that  are  being  used  to  analyze  the 
American  econmy  at  the  national  level.  And  yet,  concern  about  the 
economic  development  of  regions  within  the  United  States  and  the  al- 
location of  resources  among  different  areas  of  the  country  is  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  the  Federal  Government's  policy.  In  performing  the 
function  of  a  clearing  house  for  statistics,  the  Central  Statistical  Office, 
will  of  course  greatly  facilitate  the  coordination  of  planning  work  which 
is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  various  governmental  departments  of  the 
State  and  render  valuable  service  to  a  State  planning  agency,  which  I 
understand  is  to  be  soon  established. 

I  really  don't  have  much  to  say  about  alternatives  to  the  Board's 
proposal,  except  this.  One  alternative,  of  course,  is  to  amble  along  as 
we  have  in  the  past,  and  frankly  I  see  very  little  merit  in  that.  The  sec- 
ond alternative  is  one  which  I  think  is  perhaps  more  visionary  but  per- 
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haps  politically  less  practical.  It  would  be  a  proposal  to  establish  a  Cen- 
tral Statistical  Office  for  the  New  England  region  as  a  whole.  I  think 
the  advantages  are  too  obvious  to  mention.  But  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  this  one  so  I  will  not  dwell  further  in  trying 
to  sell  you  on  this  idea. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  all  know  that  the  creation  of  a 
Central  Statistical  Office  is  not  going  to  be  the  panacea  to  all  the  statis- 
tical information  problems  of  the  State.  Our  needs  for  greater  and  more 
accurate  data  far  exceed  our  abilities  to  economically  generate  them. 
Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  to  how  accurate  we  want  our  data  to  be.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  man  who  was  asked  about  the  age  of  a  river. 
The  man  said  that  it  was  three  million  and  21  years  old.  When  asked 
how  he  could  give  such  accurate  information,  the  man  replied:  "That's 
easy;  21  years  ago  when  I  was  in  school  they  told  me  the  river  was  three 
million  years  old." 

On  Data  Collection  and 
Research  in  Massachusetts 

by 

DR.  MELVIN  R.  LEVIN 

Director  of  Research 

Area  Development  Center,  Boston  University 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  professional  planner,  data  collection  in 
Massachusetts  is  in  a  wasteful,  chaotic  state.  Planning  for  the  community, 
region  and  state  is  rendered  more  costly  and  difficult  by  the  absence 
of  a  systematic  comprehensive  collection,  publication  and  dissemination 
of  data.  The  current  publications  series  of  the  Division  of  Research  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Development  is  helpful  but  it  goes 
only  part  of  the  way  in  meeting  the  need.  Specifically,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely useful  if  the  following  were  accomplished: 

1.  The  data  collection,  storage  and  publication  programs  of  state 
agencies  could  be  systematically  reviewed  and  modernized.  As  a  first 
step,  it  would  be  helpful  to  compile  and  disseminate  a  complete  listing 
of  state  agency  research  publication  and  data  series. 

2.  A  comprehensive,  annually  updated,  community,  regional  and 
state  monograph  series  could  be  developed  and  published,  embodying 
published  data  from  the  various  federal  Censuses  and  other  sources,  e.g., 
education  and  tax  agencies. 

3.  Research  and  data  materials  prepared  by  consultants  and  agencies 
could  be  regularly  culled  for  additional  data  to  be  included  in  the 
monogrph  series. 

4.  An  annotated  bibliography  could  be  prepared  and  annually  up- 
dated which  includes  relevant  research  materials  on  Massachusetts  and 
discusses  sources  and  the  methodology  of  the  research. 

5.  Research  materials  now  buried  in  computer  tapes  or  otherwise 
interred  could  be  exhumed,  and  published  for  use. 
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6.  A  central  research  and  data  library  could  be  established  in 
Boston. 

7.  A  publication  regularly  listing  relevant  out-of-state  research 
(e.g.  revised  federal  population  projections)  could  be  reviewed  and  an- 
notated for  use  by  Massachusetts  researchers  and  planners. 

8.  Periodic  conferences  of  planners  and  researchers  in  Massachus- 
etts could  be  conducted  to  identify  data  problems  and  potentials  and  to 
recommend  improvement,  e.g.,  consistency  in  area  definitions. 

The  proposal  of  the  State  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  advanced 
in  their  second  annual  report  for  the  preparation  of  a  state  statistical 
handbook  is  eminently  worthy  of  wide  support.  The  Board's  suggested 
nine-point  program,  including  the  establishment  of  a  central  statistical 
office,  deserves  careful  study  and  early  implementation. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  continuing  civil  war  between  the  data  users 
and  data  collectors.  The  users  want  statistics  to  be  painlessly  available, 
comprehensive  and  timely.  The  collectors  are  usually  shorthanded,  under 
exacerbating  pressure  from  disgruntled  users  and  dependent  on  exas- 
peratingly  slow  local  reporting  sources.  In  the  field  of  education  for 
example,  a  particularly  difficult  area,  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education  must  request,  plead  for,  and  in  some  cases,  threaten  local 
school  officials  to  secure  the  component  material  for  the  Department's 
annual  report.  The  Superintendents  in  turn  may  not  always  receive  the 
necessary  statistics  from  the  schools.  In  consequences,  the  Department's 
annual  reports  provide  data  in  an  annual  report  which  is  at  least  two 
years  old.  Unfortunately,  as  the  Department  fully  realizes,  statistics  are 
not  improved  by  aging. 

The  same  situation,  with  variations,  is  also  true  of  other  types  of 
data  including  vital  statistics,  e.g.,  one  illustrative  bottleneck  seems  to 
be  the  slowness  of  local  officials  in  assigning  and  reporting  on  cause  of 
death.  It  is  not  known  if  provision  is  made  for  cold  storage  while  this 
problem  is  being  pondered.  There  are  continuing  difficulties  with  man- 
power and  employment  statistics  which  are  collected  in  different  ways 
by  different  agencies.  The  researchers  who  must  use  small  area  employ- 
ment data  must  continually  beware  of  the  problem  of  comparability. 
Because  of  a  shortage  of  staff,  the  Division  of  Employment  Security  has 
been  unable  to  prepare  fully  accurate  time  series  reaching  back  to  the 
second  World  War  for  subareas  of  the  state.  Recent  revisions  of  em- 
ployment classifications  have  not  been  extended  to  earlier  data  to  provide 
consistency. 

Aside  from  the  problems  of  reporting  data  which  is  already  on  hand 
in  some  form,  there  are  major  omissions  which  require  attention.  We  do 
not  know  enough  about  migration  and  commutation  patterns,  to  cite 
one  outstanding  example.  It  is  probable  that  Massachusetts  redevelop- 
ment areas  have  benefited  substantially  from  outmigration,  judging  from 
the  modest  population  gains  suggested  by  the  1965  state  census,  and  it 
would  be  useful  to  have  timely  information  on  the  size  and  characteristics 
of  labor  force  and  population  movements  out  of  and  into  these  areas.  The 
same  observation  holds  true  for  commuting  patterns.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  four  redevelopment  areas  nearest  to  Boston,  Gloucester, 
Lowell,  Newburyport  and  Plymouth,  have  become  increasingly  integrated 
into  the  Boston  region,  but  we  lack  knowledge  on  the  extent  and  nature 
of  these  manpower  linkages.   Moreover,  it  would  also  be  useful  in  formu- 
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lating  development  plans  to  have  the  same  information  for  the  remaining 
redevelopment  areas,  particularly  the  long  troubled  Fall  River  and  New 
Bedford  areas  which  have  recently  made  major  strides  in  reducing  un- 
employment to  more  tolerable  levels. 

There  are  also,  to  my  knowledge,  considerable  useful  data  locked 
away  on  computer  tapes  or  in  consultant  studies  buried  in  agency  files 
or  in  the  universities.  In  fact,  the  computer  with  its  bugging  and  de- 
bugging, its  programming  and  reproramming,  often  seems  to  serve  as  a 
costly  method  of  making  data  unobtainable  rather  than  a  means  of  se- 
curing the  kind  of  instantaneous  statistical  service  which  corporate 
executives  are  reputed  to  enjoy.  This  is  undoubtedly  an  indication  of 
misuse  or  underutilization  of  a  potentially  valuable  tool,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, so  far  as  many  social  science  researchers  are  concerned,  the  end 
product,  or  more  accurately  non-product,  is  the  same  as  in  the  bad  old 
days  before  the  breakthrough  in  information  technology. 

As  is  clear  from  this  discussion,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  principal 
data  deficiencies  are  at  the  state  end  rather  than  with  the  Federal  agencies. 
We  do  not  have  available  the  equivalent  of  a  state  statistical  abstract  nor 
do  many  of  our  agencies  approximate  in  timeliness  or  quality  the  type 
of  information  produced  by  the  federal  government.  Nor  of  course,  are 
our  agencies  staffed  and  salaried  like  the  federal  government.  Over  the 
past  decade  demands  on  the  agencies  have  increased  and  operations 
have  grown  more  technically  complicated,  partly  as  a  result  of  new  fed- 
eral grant-in-aid  programs,  but  the  administrative  and  statistical  staff 
has  not  been  reshaped  to  cope  with  the  mounting  volume  and  complexity 
of  the  work.  Some  of  the  blame  attaches  to  the  federal  agencies  which 
up  to  recently  were  often  niggardly  with  funds  to  help  the  states  ad- 
minister enlarged  programs.  It  seems  clear  that  Congress  and  the  federal 
government  preferred  to  concentrate  on  dramatic  program  innovations 
rather  than  the  duller  but  inescapably  necessary  tasks  of  administering 
and  evaluating  the  new  programs.  The  state,  too,  is  responsible  by  fail- 
ing to  redesign  and  modernize  its  agency  and  personnel  structure.  Per- 
haps most  of  the  blame,  however,  can  be  assigned  to  momentum;  it  is 
usually  easier  to  continue  in  a  comfortable  rut  rather  than  to  undertake 
the  difficult  task  of  rethinking  policies  and  programs. 

One  unintended  result  of  operating  state  agencies  on  a  statistical 
shoestring  is  an  inevitable  overdependence  on  a  few  key  people  rather 
than  on  relatively  self-operating  systems.  Over  time,  there  has  developed 
a  kind  of  underground  of  state  agency  officials  knowledgeable  in  data 
sources  and  data  limitations  who  provide  statistical  sustenance  for  the 
hungry  researcher.  A  new  arrival  to  Massachusetts  is  well  advised  to 
learn  his  way  around  the  network. 

Unfortunately  this  network  of  informants  is  subject  to  aging  and 
illnesses,  to  absences  and  retirements,  and  a  bronchial  winter  can  play 
havoc  with  a  research  timetable.  There  is  also  the  possibility  of  a 
surgical  removal  for  political  reasons.  About  ten  years  ago  a  hardwork- 
ing lady  in  one  of  our  state  agencies  compiled  large  amounts  of  excel- 
lent data  on  a  community  basis,  relating  to  plant  expansion  investment 
and  relocation.  One  day  it  was  discovered  that  her  status  was  temporary 
and  her  political  sponsorship  was  feeble.  Her  state  career  was  there- 
upon terminated  and  no  one  was  appointed  to  take  up  where  the  dedi- 
cated lady  left  off.  Probably  most  people  who  have  worked  on  research 
studies  could  furnish  similar  horror  stories. 
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Benefits  of  a  Data  Program 

In  the  absence  of  a  detailed  inventory  of  the  data-gathering  phase 
of  public  and  private  research  efforts  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  potential  savings  which  would  accrue  from  a  comprehen- 
sive state  data  program.  However,  some  personal  experience  at  Boston 
University's  Area  Development  Center  may  be  useful  in  assessing  the 
costs  of  the  present  incoherent  system  of  data  collection  and  reporting. 

The  Area  Development  Center  conducts  an  active  program  of  re- 
search on  the  economy  of  the  state's  redevelopment  areas  and  on  com- 
munity, regional  and  state  problems.  Although  major  sources  of  trouble 
in  data  collection  relate  to  human  resources,  specifically  to  employment 
and  educational  data,  lesser  problems  have  arisen  in  compiling  natural 
resource  and  transportation  statistics  and  in  securing  meaningful  data  on 
sectors  of  the  economy.  In  the  past  two  years  I  would  estimate  that  the 
existence  of  a  single,  comprehensive  source  of  up-to-date  statistical  and 
research  information  might  have  saved  the  Center  many  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  many  months  of  unnecessary  burrowing  in  agency  files.  It 
certainly  would  have  reduced  the  burden  on  harried  agency  statistical 
personnel  and  freed  scarce  research  staff  for  more  rewarding  tasks. 

This  situation  is  repeated  in  performing  related  types  of  research. 
As  a  planning  consultant  in  Massachusetts  between  1957  and  1963  I  can 
testify  that  data  on  community  and  regional  problems  is  often  difficult 
to  secure,  costly  in  man-hours  and  harmful  to  the  quality  of  product 
because  it  tends  to  deplete  the  time  and  funds  available  for  substantive 
operations.  From  a  planner's  point  of  view  some  of  the  softest  areas 
seem  to  be  in  the  field  of  land  use,  including  patterns  and  trends.  Also, 
despite  the  millions  which  have  been  allocated  to  major  transportation 
studies,  the  amount  of  useable  data  they  have  produced  is  hardly  com- 
mensurate with  the  cost.  Perhaps  I  should  omit  the  sensitive  topic  of 
population  and  economic  projections.  However,  it  would  be  useful  to 
assemble  all  our  bad  guesses  in  one  place  to  provide  guidance  for  the 
juniors  and  to  teach  humility  to  their  seniors. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  state  data  research  focus  at  the  state 
level  is  badly  needed.  The  central  point  for  state  data  should  contain 
accurate,  comprehensive,  timely  information,  and  should  definitely  in- 
clude a  systematic  program  of  annotation  and  dissemination.  The  bene- 
fits of  such  an  operation  would  surely  more  than  repay  its  costs. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  clarify  some  of  my  observations  re- 
garding the  computer.  We  have  only  begun  to  make  use  of  the  new 
information  technology  ranging  from  data  collection,  storage,  retrieval 
and  reproduction.  Some  of  our  major  corporations  and  federal  agencies 
have  pointed  the  way  toward  use  of  the  technology  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  research  but  to  improve  management  decisions.  Within  coming 
years  it  is  likely  that  the  states  will  join  the  parade.  A  program  like  that 
outlined  by  the  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  with  tapes  and  microfilm 
and  research  abstracts  furnished  by  state,  federal  agencies,  and  universi- 
ties will  make  the  work  of  the  research  less  frustrating  and  more  mean- 
ingful. It  should  be  possible  for  example,  for  agencies  to  transmit  tapes 
and  accompanying  explanatory  materials  almost  as  a  matter  of  routine. 
One  would  hope  that  this  conference  will  speed  that  happy  day  so  that 
it  arrives  well  before  our  panel  and  distinguished  guests  reach  retirement. 
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What  Kind  of  a  Central  Statistical  Office? 

by 

EDWARD  T.  O'DONNELL,  Assistant  Regional  Director 
for  Manpower  and  Employment  Statistics 

U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Regional  Office,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

My  topic  is  "Alternative  Suggestions  for  a  Central  Statistical  Office 
for  Massachusetts."  As  is  usual  with  most  speakers,  I  propose  to  take 
liberties  with  the  topic.  The  alternatives  to  this  or  any  other  proposal 
are,  of  course,  almost  infinite  in  number  and  could  hardly  be  discussed 
individually.  They  tend  to  group  in  a  manner  to  which  I  shall  allude 
later. 

Previous  speakers  have  dwelt  upon  the  need  for  a  central  point  at 
which  all  statistics  pertinent  to  the  state  would  be  readily  available.  They 
have  eloquently  and  adequately  discussed  this  problem,  and  my  remarks 
will  be  limited  to  some  of  the  technical  problems  which  will  confront 
the  new  office  once  it  is  established,  and  particularly  the  headaches  which 
threaten  its  Director. 

May  I  observe  that  this  is  no  new  problem.  In  1910  a  Commission 
established  by  the  General  Court  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  Massachusetts  submitted  as  one  of  its  recommenda- 
tions a  proposal  calling  for  "a  thorough  investigation  into  the  present 
methods  of  collecting,  tabulating  and  presenting  statistical  matter  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  state  government  with  a  view  to  systematizing 
and  coordinating  the  entire  statistical  service  of  the  Commonwealth  .  .  . 
to  make  it  more  intelligible  and  serviceable  .  ,  .".  This  charge  offers  us 
an  excellent  guideline  even  though  we  lag  the  recommendation  by  56 
years. 

Alternatives  to  a  Central  Statistical  Office  in  Massachusetts  might  be 
characterized  at  one  extreme  by  complete  lack  of  centralization,  each 
state  agency  going  its  own  way  in  the  matters  of  planning  statistical  sur- 
veys and  collecting  and  disseminating  the  information.  This  state  of 
affairs  is  almost  certain  to  degenerate  into  statistical  chaos.  Duplication 
of  studies  between  agencies  will  be  common,  respondent  antagonism  is 
certain  to  develop,  and  the  cost  to  the  state  will  be  high  while  the  satis- 
faction to  consumers  of  the  statistics  will  be  low. 

At  the  other  extreme  it  is  possible  to  visualize  absolute  centralization 
of  statistical  effort.  Under  this  theory  a  single  agency  would  plan,  collect 
and  disseminate  all  the  statistics  of  the  state.  This  seems  to  me  an  im- 
practical idea  which  can  be  dismissed  due  to  several  fatal  weaknesses, 
among  them  being  the  lack  of  available  personnel  to  steer  such  a  monu- 
mental undertaking,  the  need  of  particular  statistics  by  the  agencies 
charged  with  conducting  specific  programs,  and  the  well-known  charac- 
teristic of  general  statistics  (which  is  what  such  an  agency  would  in- 
evitably develop)  not  to  meet  the  needs  of  particular  users. 

A  third  alternative  would  be  an  organization  lying  somewhere  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  what  Dr.  Rugina  and  his 
colleagues  visualize.  This  proposed  office  should  have  no  direct  collection 
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duties.  It  should  have  review  authority  over  schedules  and  questionnaires 
used  in  any  state  gathering  projects.  It  should  be  the  final  authority  on 
concepts  and  definitions  to  be  employed  in  surveys  as  well  as  their  timing. 
For  example,  if  for  some  reason  a  state  agency  desired  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  number  and  type  of  job  vacancies  in  Massachusetts  manu- 
facturing industries  a  number  of  questions  would  immediately  arise  for 
consideration  by  this  Office  of  Statistical  Standards.  Among  them  might 
be: 

(1)  Will  the  proposed  survey  cut  across  plans  now  being  developed 
for  similar  studies  by  other  agencies  or  will  it  interfere  with  surveys 
already  underway?  If  so,  how  can  the  existing  plans  or  surveys  be  utilized 
by  the  agency  which  desires  to  launch  the  new  project? 

(2)  Is  the  proposed  definition  of  "job  vacancy"  consistent  with  the 
concepts  employed  by  other  state  or  federal  agencies  as  well  as  private 
investigators  interested  in  this  field? 

(3)  Is  the  proposed  industrial  and  occupational  coding  of  vacan- 
cies consistent  with  that  employed  in  existing  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment data  of  the  Division  of  Employment  Security,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics? 

(4)  Are  any  questions  included  which  are  already  answered  by 
existing  surveys? 

(5)  Is  the  statistical  universe  adequately  described  and  the  sam- 
pling frame  and  the  sample  design  consistent  with  good  practices?  Is  the 
desired  precision  attainable  with  the  resources  available? 

(6)  Is  the  collection  method  workable?  Does  it  cut  across  lines  of 
existing  surveys? 

A  Statistical  Standards  Office  should  demand  answers  to  these  and 
other  questions  before  granting  its  nihil  obstat  to  the  proposal. 

Along  these  lines,  it  is  interesting  that  at  this  moment  in  this  room 
is  a  representative  of  a  sister  state  anxious  to  institute  a  study  of  recrea- 
tion oriented  industries  in  which  shall  be  used  concepts  compatible  with 
those  employed  in  other  New  England  states.  As  of  today,  with  whom 
shall  he  deal  in  Massachusetts?  Under  the  present  state  of  the  art,  half 
a  dozen  agencies,  state  and  federal,  have  varying  degrees  of  interest  in 
such  a  project,  but  how  and  where  shall  they  get  together?  The  proposed 
Office  of  Statistical  Standards,  if  it  existed,  should  be  the  first  port  of  call 
for  the  emissary  of  our  sister  state. 

Among  the  questions  which  could  and  should  be  considered  would 
be: 

(1)  Is  Massachusetts  interested? 

(2)  What  concepts  would  meet  Massachusetts'  approval  and  per- 
mit ready  interstate  comparisons? 

(3)  What  timing  should  be  used  for  the  survey? 

(4)  What  precision  is  demanded  of  the  estimate  and  is  this  prac- 
ticable within  the  limitation  of  available  resources? 

(5)  How  can  the  resources  of  Massachusetts  contribute  to  inter- 
state economies  in  the  conduct  of  the  survey?  Is  time  available  on  data 
processing  equipment,  for  example? 

(6)  How  would  a  Massachusetts  commitment  to  this  project  affect 
existing  arrangements  between  the  state  and  federal  agencies  which 
might  have  an  interest  in  similar  projects? 
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(7)  Can  the  project  be  "sold"  to  the  respondents;  that  is,  is  there  a 
visible  or  conceivable  demand  for  these  statistics  which  would  insure  will- 
ing replies  from  the  industries? 

Until  these  questions  are  answered,  and  no  doubt  many  others  as 
well,  there  should  be  no  headlong  rush  by  a  particular  state  agency  into 
such  an  undertaking.  A  Central  Office  of  the  type  under  discussion  would 
be  in  a  position  to  evaluate  these  considerations  and  to  direct  the  out-of- 
state  representative  to  the  proper  Massachusetts  collection  agencies  if  it 
is  decided  to  participate  in  the  survey. 

Another  function  of  the  office  would  be  that  of  liaison  between  state 
statistical  agencies  and  schools  and  colleges.  Through  the  office,  sugges- 
tions for  research  projects  might  be  funneled  between  the  agencies  and 
the  colleges  and  within  it  a  mechanism  could  be  housed  for  utilizing 
student  part-time  survey  workers  subject  to  state  personnel  regulations, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly  an  avenue  would  be  open  to  keep  the 
statistical  agencies  of  the  state  in  touch  with  the  needs  of  academic  users 
and  aware  of  the  technical  developments  in  the  art  achieved  by  the 
universities. 

Still  another  and  vital  role  of  the  Office  of  Statistical  Standards 
should  be  the  safeguarding  of  Massachusetts'  interests  in  joint  state- 
federal  survey  work. 

All  of  these  functions  will  have  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Director  of 
the  new  office  without  downgrading  the  authority  or  demeaning  the 
dignity  of  the  Chiefs  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  many  operating 
agencies  of  the  state.  This  Director  will  need  to  combine  the  wisdom  of 
a  statistical  elder  statesman  with  the  vigor  of  a  determined  battler  for 
modernity  and  improvement. 

This  leads  naturally  to  the  question  of  the  type  and  number  of 
people  required  to  staff  such  an  organization.  I  believe  that  quality,  not 
quantity,  is  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  proposed  office.  Its  vital  duties 
cannot  be  completed  through  magic.  Human  effort  will  be  demanded  and 
this  should  be  exercised  by  an  absolutely  top-flight  number  one  man 
with  a  staff  which  might  number  two  professional  assistants,  an  equal 
number  of  clerical  aides  and  a  secretary.  Most  important,  of  course, 
would  be  the  man  at  the  top.  He  will  need  a  thorough  working  knowl- 
edge of  the  statistical  operations  of  state  agencies  and  the  complex  world 
of  state-federal  relationships.  He  will  need  ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
state  agencies,  which  places  upon  him  a  requirement  of  personal  stature. 
To  attain  this  stature  he  will  need  the  support  from  the  very  highest 
levels  of  state  government  and  should  report  to  the  Governor  or  to  one 
of  the  Governor's  most  highly  placed  staff  assistants. 

He  will  need  the  ability  to  deal  with  major  respondents  to  statistical 
surveys,  which  means  a  requirement  of  sales  ability  of  a  high  order.  He 
will  need  the  ability  to  deal  on  even  terms  with  university  and  pro- 
fessional groups,  which  means  a  requirement  of  a  satisfactory  level  of 
scholarship  to  guarantee  his  acceptance  by  those  communities.  He  will 
need  the  ability  to  influence  statistical  procedures  of  operating  agencies, 
to  persuade  them  away  from  the  weak  or  the  ancient  and  toward  modern 
methods.  This  poses,  of  course,  a  requirement  that  he  possess  technical 
expertise  of  the  highest  order.  He  will  need  the  ability  to  deal  respon- 
sibly with  representatives  of  other  states  and  the  federal  government, 
and  this  will  take  tact  and  a  knack  for  diplomacy.  He  will  have  to  fend 
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off  unreasonable  demands  and  withstand  criticism  which  may  be  quite 
reasonable  from  the  critic's  point  of  view,  however  difficult  in  the  statis- 
tical sense.  Thus,  he  will  have  to  be  both  courageous  and  flexible,  able 
to  recognize  the  virtue  of  effective  compromise.  Statistics  is  not  a  rigid 
discipline  and  he  should  not  allow  the  procedures  of  his  office  to  harden 
into  traditional  patterns. 

Hard  pressed  though  the  Director  will  be  to  meet  all  of  these  needs 
and  demands,  he  will  still  be  no  czar — indeed,  not  even  indisputable 
master  in  his  own  statistical  house.  It  must  never  be  overlooked  in  a 
consideration  of  a  state  statistical  organization  that  in  some,  indeed  many 
areas  of  inquiry  state  fact  gathering  is  undertaken  at  the  behest  of  and 
in  a  manner  dictated  by  federal  agencies.  As  an  example,  the  monthly, 
survey  of  employment  and  average  hours  of  work  in  Massachusetts  in- 
dustries is  undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  of 
the  state  under  a  contractual  relationship  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  stipulating  concept,  coding,  content,  and  geographical 
scope  of  the  survey.  Labor  turnover  data  are  gathered  by  the  state 
Division  of  Employment  Security  under  a  similar  agreement.  There  are 
innumerable  other  instances  of  such  cooperation.  Thus,  many  state 
statistics  are  products  of  federal  determinations  concerning  the  essentials 
of  surveys.  Moreover,  the  division  of  the  state  into  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  areas  affects  the  geography  of  statistical  data  gathered  by  agen- 
cies of  the  Commonwealth.  The  imposition  to  the  federal  Budget  Bureau 
of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classification  coding  affects  the  industrial 
and  commercial  statistics  of  Massachusetts.  Every  one  of  these  factors, 
particularly  the  mission  of  the  Budget  Bureau,  has  important  implica- 
tions for  Massachusetts,  and  some  of  them  strike  directly  at  the  scope  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  state's  statistical  effort. 

Massachusetts  should  not,  of  course,  act  in  opposition  to  necessary 
federal  statistical  programs  merely  for  the  sake  of  opposing.  Definitions 
or  concepts  peculiar  to  Massachusetts  certainly  should  be  avoided  as  of 
limited  utility.  Adherence  to  SMSA's  by  state  surveys  undoubtedly  will 
increase  their  usefulness  in  the  matter  of  comparison  between  areas  and 
between  states,  but  at  the  same  time  may  clash  with  local  interests.  For 
example,  there  may  be  dollars  and  cents  reason  for  a  local  manufacturer 
to  desire  inclusion  of  a  town  within  a  particular  SMSA  although  the 
Budget  Bureau's  committee  has  excluded  it.  Who  is  to  resolve  these  con- 
flicting interests? 

Our  Director,  then,  necessarily  will  be  a  sort  of  statistical  hero. 
He  will  need  the  patience,  the  skill,  the  courage  to  insist  that,  while 
federal  requirements  deserve  respectful  attention,  so  do  the  interests  of 
the  state.  He  will  need  the  courage  to  resist  local  efforts  to  deviate  from 
standards,  to  gerrymander  SMSA's  for  special  purposes  which  may  be 
good  at  only  a  particular  moment  in  time.  For  his  own  protection,  our 
hero,  once  chosen,  might  well  avail  himself  of  the  good  offices  of  volun- 
tary advisory  committees.  Members  of  such  committees  might  well  be 
nominated  by  the  head  of  the  Federal  Executive  Board  in  Boston,  the 
New  England  Council,  the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts,  Labor, 
the  financial  community  of  the  region,  and  the  Boston  Chapter  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association.  These  gentlemen,  all  presumably 
knowledgeable  and  disinterested,  might  measurably  lighten  the  deci- 
sion-making problems  of  the  office. 
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Perhaps  the  qualifications  posed  appear  to  demand  an  individual 
who  would  be,  in  a  statistical  sense,  something  more  than  a  man  and 
not  much  less  than  an  angel.  In  many  ways  it  may  seem  that  in  his 
trade  he  will  need  the  wisdom  of  Soloman,  the  ferocity  of  Finn  MacCool, 
and  the  suavity  of  Machiavelli.  This  may  be  close  to  the  fact.  The  job 
should  not  be  filled  at  all  if  only  a  routine  journeyman  is  available.  If 
interest  in  the  highest  places  is  lacking,  or  if  sufficient  salary  for  the  right 
man  is  not  available,  the  project  should  be  dropped.  An  appointee 
seriously  deficient  in  the  essentials  described  herein  could  serve  no  good 
purpose  and  almost  inevitably  would  add  delay  and  confusion  where 
enough  already  exists.  If,  unfortunately,  a  genuinely  weak  man  were 
appointed,  he  might  well,  through  sins  of  omission  or  commission,  bring 
the  state's  entire  statistical  apparatus  into  public  and  professional  con- 
tempt. 

There  are  men  in  the  state  service  today,  and  women  as  well,  who 
should  be  regard  as  eminently  respectable  candidates.  As  a  first  step  in 
the  selection  of  our  statistical  hero,  a  committee  should  select  half  a 
dozen  or  more  names  for  final  choice  by  the  Governor;  but  whoever  is 
chosen — if  anyone  is  chosen — let  him  be  of  sufficient  stature  else,  so  far 
as  statistics  are  concerned,  God  protect  the  Commonwealth. 

Why  a  Central  Statistical  Office 
for  Massachusetts? 

by 
DR.  ANGHEL  N.  RUGINA 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Advisors  to  the  Governor 
I  would  like  to  point  out  briefly  why  the  Board  of  Economic  Ad- 
visors to  the  Governor  is  recommending  strongly  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  Statistical  Office  for  Massachusetts. 

In  the  first  place  this  Central  Statistical  Office,  which  could  also  be 
called  the  "Massachusetts  Bureau  for  Standard  Statistics"  was  not  con- 
ceived as  a  central  agency  to  collect  original  statistics,  but  an  institutional 
machinery  to  coordinate  and  improve  both  the  process  and  the  quality 
of  acquiring  and  using  statistics.  In  other  words,  this  new  agency  has  to 
serve  in  its  professional  capacity  both  users  and  collectors  of  statistics. 
One  of  its  major  purposes  is  to  serve  as  a  repository  of  statistics  collected 
by  other  agencies. 

There  is  need  for  more  discussion  of  this  subject  in  two  directions 
or  at  two  levels.  First,  there  is  need  for  a  dialogue  among  the  heads  of 
the  various  places  where  statistics  are  collected.  This  is  what  I  would 
like  to  call  "horizontal"  type  of  communication.  The  present  statistical 
set-up  represents  a  "divided  system"  with  forces  running  in  all  directions, 
each  department  being  concerned  actually  with  its  own  necessities  and 
problems.  Nobody  is  to  blame  for  this  system  dominated  by  divergent 
forces  because  this  is  the  result  of  a  haphazard  development  where  specific 
needs  of  a  certain  agency  and  at  a  particular  time  were  decisive  in 
collecting  this  or  that  kind  of  statistics  as  well  as  in  using  this  or  that 
type  of  procedure.  In  fact,  there  never  was  any  blueprint  of  a  reasonable 
and  consistent  administration  of  statistics  for  the  whole  State  of  Massa- 
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chusetts.  Everything  in  statistics,  as  in  other  fields,  grew  with  an  open 
end  always  subject  to  change  by  historical  accidents.  This  happened 
not  only  in  Massachusetts  but  in  all  other  states,  and  this  is  why  we  have 
a  problem  today.  , 

Under  the  inherited  conditions  of  a  "divided  system  of  Statistics"  at 
the  State  level  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  effective  coordination  necessary 
for  an  improvement  in  the  quality  and  use  of  available  statistics,  not  to 
mention  the  need  for  additional,  more  sophisticated  statistics  required 
for  instance  in  the  planning  and  programming  of  the  state  and  local 
budgets.  Further,  under  the  same  system  there  is  not  sufficient  nor  quick 
communication  among  the  various  agencies,  communication  in  regard  to 
possible  change  due  to  new  problems.  Preserving  the  status  quo  there  is 
inevitable  duplication  with  waste  of  public  funds  and  misuse  or  underuse 
of  qualified  personnel.  The  existence  of  a  "Central  Statistical  Office 
for  Massachusetts"  may  open  a  new  vista  first  in  improving  communica- 
tion and  avoiding  duplication  in  the  present  organizational  set-up. 

Second,  there  is  a  need  for  a  long  dialogue  between  the  users  and  the 
collectors  of  statistics,  or  a  "vertical"  type  of  communication  as  the 
morning  session  has  demonstrated  beyond  doubt.  The  new  problems 
raised  in  recent  years  have  changed  the  spirit  in  which  statistics  are  used. 
There  is  need  for  new  statistical  series  and  the  use  of  old  statistical  sam- 
ples is  now  open  for  debate.  'This  refers  to  the  technical  quality  of 
statistics,  an  operation  that  requires  intensive  work  by  highly  qualified 
professional  statisticians.  Such  improvements  cannot  be  mastered  over  a 
short  period  of  time.  The  warning  and  the  advice  we  have  heard  earlier 
by  the  distinguished  Assistant  Regional  Director  for  Manpower  and 
Employment  Statistics,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Mr.  Edward  T. 
O'Donnell,  certainly  show  how  difficult  is  the  task.  Neverthless,  a  Central 
Statistical  Office,  as  an  independent  institution  with  a  stable  budget  and 
long-range  planning,  could  offer  the  best  conditions  for  a  fruittul  and 
meaningful  dialogue  between  users  and  collectors  of  statistics. 

An  interesting  and  challenging  suggestion  was  presented  earlier  by 
Dr.  Melvin  R.  Levin,  Director  of  Research  at  the  Area  Development 
Center,  Boston  University,  namely  the  establishment  of  a  "Central  Re- 
search and  Data  Library"  in  Boston  which  could  be  connected  with  the 
new  Central  Statistical  Office.  In  addition,  we  badly  need  a  new  State 
Library  because  the  existing  facilities  at  the  State  House  do  not  cor- 
respond in  any  way  to  the  increasing  requirements  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Court,  of  the  staff  members  of  the  Executive  Office  and  of 
the  public  in  general.  A  new  State  Library  could  be  viewed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  new  Central  Statistical  Office  as  top  priority  issues.  The 
quality  of  the  State  Library  service  is  very  good  in  view  of  the  restricted 
means,  but  the  space  and  the  facilities  are  by  no  means  sufficient. 

Negative  complaints  or  wishful  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  users 
do  not  serve  any  purpose.  Constructive  criticism  and  new  imaginative 
ways  for  developing  more  accurate  and  meaningful  statistics,  should  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  are  concerned  with  state  and  local  statistics. 
Without  sincere  cooperation  based  on  understanding  of  the  issues  in- 
volved there  is  little  chance  to  improve  substantially  both  input  and  out- 
put of  statistics  in  Massachusetts.  So  far  as  I  know  the  good  will  and  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  are  there  whenever  the  issue  has  been  presented  and 
debated  openly.  But  "good  will"  alone  as  in  other  public  issues  does  not 
suffice  to  solve  this  technical  problem  of  standard,  uniform  statistics  for 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  We  urgently  need  an  organizational 
structure  like  the  "Central  Statistical  Office"  proposed  by  the  Board  of 
Economic  Advisors  to  the  Governor  to  establish  and  preserve  a  continuous 
dialogue  between  users  and  collectors  of  statistics.  Often  collectors  do 
not  understand  or  appreciate  enough  what  the  users  want.  In  turn  some- 
times users  do  not  know  what  is  feasible  and  what  is  not  in  the  field  of 
gathering  statistics. 

There  are  many  more  points  that  could  be  marshalled  in  favor  of 
establishing  a  Central  Statistical  Office  for  Massachusetts,  but  time  does 
not  allow  to  go  into  more  detail.  The  test  of  the  quality  requirements 
for  available  statistics;  the  question  of  who  is  to  decide  in  the  recom- 
mendation to  collect  new  statistics;  the  work  with  the  coming  New 
England  Regional  Commission;  communication  with  the  various  pro- 
grams of  statistics  by  the  Federal  government;  new  standard  statistics 
to  judge  the  performance  of  public  services  by  our  State  government  as 
compared  with  other  state  governments;  and  a  comprehensive  study  to 
show  that  the  actual  cost  of  the  present  "divided  system"  of  statistics  in 
Massachusetts  is  much  higher  than  the  system  envisioned  for  tomorrow 
...  all  point  out  that  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Statistical  Office 
for  our  state  is  long  overdue.  The  time  for  academic  discussions  of  this 
issue  has  passed.  What  we  need  is  a  concerted  action  in  thinking  not 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  have  such  an  office  but  rather  how  this 
can  be  accomplished  with  maximum  benefit  to  all  concerned  and  at  mini- 
mum cost  to  the  taxpayers.  That  is  the  real  issue  as  I  see  it  after  carefully 
listening  to  what  was  said  during  the  morning  and  afternoon  session  of 
this  most  important  conference  for  the  future  of  reliable,  standard 
statistics  in  our  state. 

Concluding  Remarks 

by 

ROBERT  W.  EISENMENGER 
Vice  President  and  Director  of  Research 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston 

After  listening  to  a  number  of  speakers  this  afternoon,  I  have  the 
impression  that  they  are  expecting  too  much  of  a  new  office  of  statistical 
standards  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  I  have  spent  much  of 
my  life  collecting  and  using  economic  statistics  for  the  New  England 
region,  and  I  am  entirely  sympathetic  with  all  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  statistics  and  to  make  them  more  available  to  professional 
economists,  planners,  geographers,  and  the  public  at  large.  However,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  realize  that  I  or  2  professional  people  and  a 
very  small  supporting  staff  in  a  new  statistical  office  could  only  do  so 
much. 

The  new  office  obviously  could  not  be  responsible  for  collecting  the 
primary  statistics  in  any  field.  Thus,  even  if  an  office  of  statistical  stan- 
dards were  established,  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  continue  to 
collect  financial  data  from  member  commercial  banks;  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  would  continue  to  tabulate  the  data  on  insured 
unemployed;  the  Census  Bureau  would  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
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collecting  information  on  the  population  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  its  political  subdivisions.  Similarly,  the  Geological  Survey 
would  be  responsible  for  information  on  water  supply  and  rock  forma- 
tions; the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  on  growth  and  cut  of  timber  and  pulp- 
wood;  the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries  on  the  catch  of  fish;  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  railroads;  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission on  power  generation.  Each  of  these  organizations  hires  dozens 
of  people  to  collect,  edit  and  tabulate  the  basic  data  for  which  it  is 
responsible,  and  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  these  tasks  to  be 
taken  over  by  an  office  of  statistical  standards  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Furthermore,  I  think  it  is  very  unlikely  that  this  new 
office  could  take  on  much  of  the  responsibility  for  advising  as  to  the 
quality  of  statistics  now  collected  by  Federal  agencies  or  by  State  agencies 
which  are  regulated  by  Federal  agencies — such  as  the  Massachusetts  Divi- 
sion of  Employment  Security.  In  each  case  these  agencies  have  national 
responsibilities  and  they  must  collect  the  same  type  of  data  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  In  some  cases,  of  course,  Federal  agencies  may  seek  the 
advice  of  State  governments,  but  in  most  cases  the  views  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  in  each  of  the  agencies  and  the  professional  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Statistical  Standards  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  prevail. 

After  listening  to  Mr.  Gols  and  Mr.  Levin,  I  have  the  impression 
they  believe  that  problems  would  be  solved  by  creating  a  new  office  to 
maintain  a  central  file  of  all  statistics  for  Massachusetts.  Furthermore, 
they  seem  to  think  that  even  though  this  central  office  did  not  collect  or 
tabulate  any  data,  all  statistical  efforts  relating  to  Massachusetts  would 
be  reported  to  this  office.  Thus,  if  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  were  running 
a  special  survey  on  interest  rates  on  time  deposits  in  commercial  banks, 
or  the  Census  Bureau  was  running  a  special  census  for  transportation  in 
the  Boston  area,  this  information  would  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
a  statistician  in  the  new  central  statistical  office. 

I  admit  that  this  would  be  desirable,  but  I  am  rather  skeptical  that 
it  is  possible.  I  simply  do  not  believe  that  any  group  of  1,  2  or  3  statisti- 
cians in  a  central  statistical  office  can  have  the  competence  to  be  fully 
aware  of  all  statistical  developments  in  all  fields  as  they  relate  to  the 
Massachusetts  economy.  Each  field,  whether  it  be  railroading,  forestry, 
airline  regulation,  or  higher  education,  has  a  tremendous  volume  of 
special  data  which  is  regularly  collected  from  many  sources  and  which 
can  be  manipulated  in  many  different  ways.  Most  of  the  experts  in  these 
special  fields  have  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  all  the  statistical  series. 
To  expect  any  group  of  2  or  3  statisticians  in  a  central  office  to  keep  up 
with  all  of  them  is  to  expect  the  impossible. 

So  much  for  my  negative  views.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
an  office  of  statistical  standards  would  be  very  useful  if  it  tailored  its 
objectives.  For  example,  this  new  office  might  well  publish  a  data  source 
book  for  Massachusetts  each  year.  This  source  book  would  provide  a 
complete  listing  of  each  statistical  series  which  are  relevant  to  the  State. 
Such  a  book  would  list  (1)  the  agency  responsible  for  publishing  each 
series,  (2)  the  historical  period  covered,  and  (3)  the  location  at  which 
the  public  would  obtain  access  to  the  data.  Such  a  publication  would  be 
very  useful  to  almost  every  library  in  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  to 
every  statistical  agency. 

The  new  statistical  office  could  also  perform  the  same  function  for 
State  agencies  that  the  Office  of  Statistical  Standards  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Budget  in  Washington,  D.  C.  performs  for  all  Federal  agencies.  It  would 
be  a  reviewer  of  all  new  statistical  series  proposed  by  every  agency.  It 
would  also  decide  whether  the  new  data  were  needed  and  whether  the 
agency  proposing  the  data  collection  was  the  logical  one  to  take  over 
responsibility  for  the  series.  The  new  state  statistical  office  would  also  be 
the  single  place  in  the  government  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  which 
Federal  agencies  could  contact  to  obtain  recommendations  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  their  data  for  State  and  local  agencies. 

At  the  present  time  if  the  Census  Bureau  wishes  to  establish  a  new 
statistical  series,  it  has  no  one  person  to  contact  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts.  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  all  Federal  agencies  if  a 
state  contact  office  were  established. 

All  in  all  I  wish  to  be  considered  an  optimist.  I  am  one  of  those 
people  who  believe  that  our  coordinating  mechanisms  for  collecting, 
reviewing,  and  distributing  economic  data  can  be  improved.  I  also 
believe  that  the  new  central  statistical  office  in  Massachusetts  could  be 
very  helpful  in  this  regard. 


APPENDIX 

TABLE  1 

The  Population  of  Massachusetts 

(in  thousands) 
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1910     3,366 

1920     3,852 

1930     4,250 

1940     4,317 

1950     4,691 

1955     4,882 

1956     4,891 

1957     4,929 


1958  5,010 

1959  5,117 

1960  5,158 

1961  5,204 

1962  5,232 

1963  5,296 

1964  5,309 

1965  5,349 

(provisional) 


Source:  Statistical  Abstract   of   the   United  States,  1965,  86th   Annual   Edition.   U.   S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C.  1965,  pp.  11-12;  1966  p.   11. 


TABLE  2 

Population  Percent  Increase 


Massachusetts 

New 

England 

United  States 

1910  to  1920  

14.4 

12.9 

15.0 

1920  to  1930  

10.3 

10.3 

16.2 

1930  to  1940  

1.6 

3.3 

7.3 

1940  to  1950  

8.7 

10.4 

14.5 

1950  to  1960 

9.8 

12.8 

18.5 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of   the   United   States,  1966,   87th   Annual   Edition.   U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C,  1966,  p.  13. 


TABLE  3 

Population  Per  Square  Mile 


Massachusetts      New  England     United  States 


1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 
1960 


418.8 
479.2 
537.4 
545.9 
596.2 
654.5 


105.7 
119.4 
129.2 
133.5 
147.5 
166.5 


26.0 
29.9 
34.7 
37.2 
42.6 
50.5 


Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of   the   United  States,  1966,  87th   Annual   Edition.   U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C,  1966,  p.  13. 
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TABLE  4 

Massachusetts  Population  by  Age:  1960 

(in  thousands) 


Under  15  years  1,480 

15  to  24  years  656 

25  to  34  years  632 

35  to  44  years  698 

45  to  64  years  1,110 

65  and  over  572 

21   and  over  3,345 


Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of   the   United  States,  1966,  87th  Annual   Edition.   U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C,  1966,  p.  23. 


TABLE  5 

Massachusetts  Population  by  Sex  (1940-1960) 

as  Compared  with  New  England  and  the  U.  S. 

(in  thousands) 


1940 
1950 
1960 


Male 

Female 

2,102 

2,214 

2,270 

2,420 

2,486 

2,662 

Males  per  100  Females 
Mass.  New  England     U.  S. 

95.0  97.0  100.8 

93.8  95.7  98.7 

93.4  95.0  97.1 


Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of   the   United  States,  1964,  85th  Annual  Edition.   U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C,  1964,  p.  21. 


TABLE  6 

Massachusetts  Population  by  Race 


1940 
1950 
1960 


White 

Negro 

Other  Races 

4,257,596 

55,391 

3,734 

4,611,503 

73,171 

5,840 

5,023,144 

111,842 

13,592 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of   the   United   States,   1964,  85th  Annual   Edition.   U.   S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C,  1964,  p.  26. 
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TABLE  7 

Nativity  and  Parentage  of  the  Foreign 

White  Stock  in  Massachusetts,  1950  and  1960 

(in  thousands) 


Foreign  White  Stock  . 

Foreign  Born  

Native  of  Foreign  or 

Mixed  Parentage 
Country  of  Origin: 

Canada  

Germany  

Ireland    

Italy    

Poland  

United  Kingdom 

U.  S.  S.  R 


%of 

%of 

1950 

U. 

S.  — 100 

1960 

U,  S.  =  100 

2,273 

6.7 

2,033 
565 

1,468 

6.1 

602 

545 

55 

55 

366 

276 

329 

311 

147 

137 

208 

193 

144 

129 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1964,  85th  Annual  Edition.  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C,  1964,  p.  28  and  The  1950  and  1960 
Census  of  Population,  Characteristics  of  the  Population,  Vol.  23,  Massachusetts. 


TABLE  8 

Massachusetts  and  U.  S.  Population 

Urban  and  Rural  1950  and  1960 

(in  thousands) 


Massachusetts:  1950 

Urban   3,959 

Rural  731 

Nonfarm  651 

Farm   80 

TOTAL   4,690 

United  States:  1950 

Urban 96,847 

Rural  54,479 

Nonfarm  31,431 

Farm   23,048 

TOTAL   151,326             100.0                179,326             100.0 


Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of   the   United   States,  1964,  85th  Annual   Edition.   U.   S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C,  1964,  p.  16. 


% 

1960 

% 

84.4 

4,303 

83.6 

15.6 

846 

16.4 

13.8 

810 

15.7 

1.8 

36 

0.7 

100.0 

5,149 

100.0 

% 

1960 

% 

64.0 

125,284 

69.9 

36.0 

54,042 

30.1 

20.7 

40,597 

22.6 

15.3 

13,445 

7.5 
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TABLE  9 

Mobility  Status  of  the  Massachusetts 

Population,  1950  and  1960 

(in  thousands) 


Residence  in  1949: 

Total  population,  1  year  old  and  over,  1950  4,590 

Same  house  as  in  1950 4,029 

Different  house,  same  county 329 

Different  county  or  abroad 165 

Residence  not  reported  66 

Residence  in  1955: 

Total  population,  1  year  old  and  over,  1960  4,601 

Same  house  as  in  1960 2,603 

Different  house,  same  county 1,293 

Different  county  or  abroad 623 

Residence  not  reported 81 

Source:  Statistical  Abstract  of  the   United  States,  1964,  85th  Annual  Edition.   U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C,  1964,  p.  33. 
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TABLE  14 

Sales  Expectations  in  1967  vs.  Actual  Sales  in  1966 

Massachusetts 


All   Manufacturing 

Durable  Goods  

Nondurable   Goods 


Number  and  Percent  of  Firms  Expecting  Sales  to 
Increase  Remain  the  Same  Decrease 

Number  Percent   Number  Percent  Number   Percent 


322 

69.2 

92 

19.8 

51 

11.0 

155 

67.4 

48 

20.9 

27 

11.7 

167 

71.1 

44 

18.7 

24 

10.2 

Source:   1967  Capital  Expenditure  Survey  of  New  England  Manufacturers,  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston. 


TABLE  15 

Sales  Expectations  in  1967 

Second  Quarter  vs.  1967  First  Quarter 

Massachusetts 

(not  seasonally  adjusted) 


All  Manufacturing 
Number  of  Firms 
Percent  of  total  

Increase 

62 
62 

32 
67 

30 

58 

Remain  the  Same 

21 
21 

10 
21 

11 

21 

Decrease 

17 
17 

Durable  Goods 
Number  of  Firms 
Percent  of  total  

6 
12 

Nondurable  Goods 
Number  of  Firms 
Percent  of  total  

11 
21 

Source:  Quarterly  Sales  Outlook  Survey  of  New  England  Manufacturers,  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston. 
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TABLE  16 

Capacity  —  Rates  of  Operation 
Massachusetts 


Capacity 
Utilization 
Industry  End  of  1965 

All  Manufacturing  85.3 

Durable  Goods  85.1 

Ordnance    48.0 

Primary   Metals   80.9 

Fabricated  Metals  82.1 

Machinery  85.7 

Electrical   Machinery   88.1 

Transportation  Equipment  ..  93.8 

Instruments     84.9 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products  81.5 

Furniture    85.8 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  «  81.6 

Nondurable  Goods  85.7 

Food    77.7 

Textiles  84.7 

Apparel  83.9 

Paper  89.6 

Printing  86.2 

Chemicals 81.3 

Rubber    85.5 

Leather  and  Shoes  87.8 

Miscellaneous     91.4 


Capacity 

Utilization 

End  of  1966 

84.4 

85.3 

Percen  t 

Change 

1965-1966 

—    1.1 

65.0 

35.4 

85.9 

6.2 

78.7 

—  4.1 

87.0 

1.5 

84.4 

—  4.2 

93.0 

86.6 

2.0 

86.0 

5.5 

83.2 

—  3.0 

72.2 

—11.5 

82.7 

—  3.5 

79.7 

2.6 

74.8 

—11.7 

82.1 

—  2.1 

90.9 

1.5 

85.5 

—     .8 

81.2 

87.3 

2.1 

76.2 

—13.2 

80.5 

—11.9 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 
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TABLE  21 

Sales  Expectations  in  1967  vs.  Actual  Sales  in  1966 

New  England 


All  Manufacturing 

Durable  Goods  

Nondurable  Goods 


Number  and  Percent  of  Firms  Expecting  Sales  to 
Increase  Remain  the  Same  Decrease 

Number  Percent   Number  Percent  Number   Percent 

173  20.7  92  11.0 
99  22.2  47  10.5 
74        19.0        45         11.6 


570 

68.3 

300 

67.3 

270 

69.4 

Source:   1967  Capital  Expenditure  Survey  of  New  England  Manufacturers,  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston. 


TABLE  22 

Sales  Expectations  in  1967 

Second  Quarter  vs.  1967  First  Quarter 

New  England 

(seasonally  adjusted  sales) 


All  Manufacturing  Increase 

Number  of  Firms  92 

Percent  of  total  47 

Durable  Goods 

Number  of  Firms  44 

Percent  of  total  45 

Nondurable  Goods 

Number  of  Firms  48 

Percent  of  total  50 


Remain  the  Same 

7 
4 

3 

3 

4 
4 


Decrease 
95 
49 

51 
52 

44 
46 


Source:  Quarterly  Sales  Outlook  Survey  of  New  England  Manufacturers,  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Boston. 
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TABLE  23 

Capacity  —  Rates  of  Operation 
New  England 


Capacity 
Utilization 
Industry  End  of  1965 

All  Manufacturing  86.6 

Durable  Goods  86.1 

Ordnance    65.3 

Primary  Metals  84.4 

Fabricated  Metals  79.5 

Machinery  88.0 

Electrical  Machinery 86.8 

Transportation  Equipment  ..  88.8 

Instruments    86.1 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products  84.8 

Furniture    87.9 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass 80.3 

Nondurable  Goods 87.9 

Food    79.1 

Textiles  86.9 

Apparel  83.6 

Paper  92.3 

Printing  85.2 

Chemicals 80.8 

Rubber    88.9 

Leather  and  Shoes 84.5 

Miscellaneous  92.1 


Capacity 
Utilization 

Percen  t 
Change 

End  of  1966 

1965-1966 

87.6 

1.2 

88.5 

2.8 

76.5 

17.2 

88.2 

4.5 

82.7 

4.0 

88.8 

.9 

86.3 

—    .6 

93.2 

5.0 

86.7 

.7 

91.4 

7.8 

84.2 

—  4.2 

81.6 

1.6 

85.4 

—  2.8 

79.1 

80.9 

—  6.9 

81.4 

—  2.6 

93.1 

.9 

86.1 

1.1 

83.0 

2.7 

88.5 

—    .4 

79.4 

—  6.0 

84.9 

—  7.8 

Source:  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 
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TABLE  28 

United  States  and  Massachusetts  Average  Wages  by  Industry 


Production 

Worker  Average 

Hourly  Wage 

United  States 


Production 

Worker  Average 

Hourly  Wage 

Massachusetts 


Industry  1964 

Manufacturing    2.53 

Durable  Goods  2.71 

Nondurable  Goods  2.29 

Ordnance  and  Accessories  2.02 

Lumber  and  Wood  Products  2.11 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  2.05 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  2.53 

Primary  Metal  Industries  3.11 

Fabricated  Metal  Products  2.67 

Machinery    2.87 

Electrical   Equipment   2.51 

Transportation  Equipment   3.09 

Instruments  and  Related  Products  2.54 

Food  and  Kindred  Products  2.37 

Textile  Mill  Products  1.79 

Apparel  and  Related  Products 1.79 

Paper  and  Allied  Products  2.77 

Printing  and  Publishing  2.97 

Chemicals  2.80 

Rubber  and  Plastics 2.54 

Leather  and  Leather  Products  1.82 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  2.08 


1966 

2.71 
2.89 
2.45 
3.20 
2.27 
2.20 
2.72 
3.28 
2.87 
3.08 
2.64 
3.33 
2.70 
2.52 
1.96 
1.89 
2.75 
3.16 
2.98 
2.66 
1.94 
2.22 


1964 

2.37 
2.56 
2.22 
2.52 
2.19 
2.09 
2.85 
2.76 
3.45 
2.75 
2.35 
3.04 
2.40 
2.31 
1.95 
1.85 
2.39 
2.85 
2.85 
2.44 
2.02 
2.13 


1966 

2.57 
2.76 
2.39 
2.66 
2.41 
2.25 
3.18 
2.94 
2.64 
2.95 
2.50 
3.34 
2.63 
2.46 
2.12 
1.99 
2.57 
3.07 
3.03 
2.57 
2.16 
2.30 


Source:  The  Massachusetts  averages  are  from  Employment  and  Earnings  Statistics  for 
States  and  Areas,  1939  and  1964.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Regional  Office  in  Boston. 
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TABLE  31 

Union  Membership  in  the  United  States 


Members  as  Per  Cent 
Union  Members  of  Non-Agri cultural 

Year  (Thousands)  Employment 

1953  34.1 

1954  35.1 

1955  33.6 

1956  17,490    33.4 

1957  17,369     32.8 

1958  17,029     33.1 

1959  17,117     32.1 

1960  17,049     31.4 

1961  16,303     30.1 

1962  16,586     29.7 

1963  16,559     29.2 

1964  17,187     29.5 


Source:  Massachusetts  Board  of  Economic  Advisors.  First  Annual  Report.  News  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  September  16,  1965  and  January  19,  1966. 
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TABLE  33 

Total  Demand  Deposits  Held  at  Massachusetts 
Commercial  Banks 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Year 

June,  1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


Member  Banks 

All 

of  Federal 

Commercial  Banks 

Reserve  System 

3,267 

3,010 

3,498 

3,226 

3,744 

3,443 

3,630 

3,324 

3,676 

3,363 

3,796 

3,464 

3,956 

3,623 

3,873 

3,551 

4,244 

3,883 

4,137 

3,761 

4,293 

3,894 

4,328 

3,912 

4,517 

4,068 

4,643 

4,153 

4,719 

4,219 

4,966 

4,449 

5,199 

4,641 

Prepared  by:  Financial  Section,  Research  Department,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 
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TABLE  34 

Debits  to  Demand  Deposit  Accounts  at  Commercial 

Banks  Located  in  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 

Areas  in  Massachusetts 

(Seasonally  Adjusted  Annual  Rate) 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


1966 


1965 


Total  Total  Total 

Debits  Debits  Debits         1965  1964 

For  Year  For  Year  For  Year  Percent  Percent 

SMSA                                         1966  1965  1964  Change  Change 

Boston  134,568  112,060  94,403  +20.1  +18.7 

Brockton  1,630  1,662  1,525  —  1.9  +  90 

Fall  River  1,146  1,042  952  +10.0  +  9.5 

Lawrence-Haverhill 2,112  2,194  2,084  —3.7  +  5.3 

Lowell  1,725  1,554  1,464  +11.0  +  61 

New  Bedford  1,520  1,389  1,252  +  9.4  +10.9 

Pittsfield   1,223  973  924  +25.7  +  5.3 

Springfield-Chicopee- 

Holyoke 8,017  7,418  7,068  +  8.1  +  5.0 

Worcester   6,058  5,284  4,713  +14.6  +12.1 

Total  of  SMSA's  in 

Massachusetts  157,999  133,576  114,385  +18.3  +16.8 


Prepared  by:  Financial  Section,  Research  Department,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 
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TABLE  35 

Total  Time  Deposits  Held  by  Selected  Financial 
Institutions  in  Massachusetts 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


All 

Commercial 

Date  Banks 

June,  1950 756 

"   1951 723 

"   1952 709 

"   1953 701 

"   1954 715 

"   1955 696 

"   1956 733 

"   1957 713 

"   1958 756 

"   1959 782 

"   1960 783 

"   1961 917 

"   1962 1,104 

"   1963 1,279 

"   1964 1,521 

"   1965 1,831 

"   1966 2,227 


1  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  including  Cooperative  Banks.  Data  is  for  December 
of  each  year.  Source  of  data:  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  Board,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Trends  in  Savings  &  Loan  Field. 

2  All  Credit  Unions  source  of  data:  Federal  Credit  Unions  Report  of  Operations  for 
each  year,  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  Social  Security  Administration.  State 
Credit  Unions.  Annual  Report  of  Bank  Commissioner  of  State  of  Mass.,  Credit  Union 
Section. 

e  —  estimate 

Prepared  by:  Financial  Section,  Research  Department,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 


All 

All 

All 

Savings 
Banks 

Savings 
&  Loan  Assoc.1 

Credit 
Unions2 

3,330 

795 

70 

3,358 

864 

78 

3,529 

931 

90 

3,752 

1,054 

103 

4,008 

1,177 

116 

4,348 

1,292 

130 

4,663 

1,400 

146 

4,854 

1,510 

159 

5,146 

1,623 

178 

5,438 

1,746 

195 

5,646 

1,831 

214 

6,019 

1,970 

235 

6,475 

2,148 

256 

6,967 

2,343 

282 

7,564 

2,567 

314 

8,206 

2,764e 

343e 

8,642 

2,843e 

362e 
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TABLE  36 

Total  Loans  Held  by  Selected  Financial 
Institutions  in  Massachusetts 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Date 

June,  1950 

"  1951 

"  1952 

"  1953 

"  1954 

"  1955 

"  1956 

"  1957 

"  1958 

"  1959 

"  1960 

"  1961 

"  1962 

"  1963 

"  1964 

"  1965 

"  1966 


All 

Commercial 

Banks 

Member 

Banks  of 

Federal 

Reserve  Systen 

All 

Savings 
i   Banks 

All 

Savings  & 

Loan  Assoc.1 

All 

Credit 

Unions2 

1,319 

1,194 

1,213 

766 

45 

1,676 

1,539 

1,469 

850 

51 

1,709 

1,562 

1,677 

912 

59 

1,909 

1,750 

1,915 

1,036 

72 

1,973 

1,803 

2,150 

1,170 

84 

2,152 

1,968 

.2,477 

1,294 

95 

2,457 

2,249 

2,787 

1,401 

108 

2,587 

2,377 

3,009 

1,477 

123 

2,548 

2,324 

3,208 

1,570 

133 

2,748 

2,503 

3,499 

1,683 

146 

3,011' 

2,730 

3,818 

1,804 

171 

3,073 

2,767 

4,245 

1,957 

187 

3,320 

2,966 

4,697 

2,142 

207 

3,578 

3,184 

5,215 

2,381 

231 

4,003 

3,574 

5,786 

2,610 

260 

4,502 

4,021 

6,415 

2,768e 

288e 

5,100 

4,517 

6,893 

2,796e 

308e 

1  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  including  Cooperative  Banks.  Data  is  for  December 
of  each  year.  Source  of  data:  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  Board,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Trends  in  Savings  &  Loan  Field. 

2  All  Credit  Unions  source  of  data:  Federal  Credit  Unions  Report  of  Operations  for 
each  year,  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  Social  Security  Administration.  State 
Credit  Unions.  Annual  Report  of  Bank  Commissioner  of  State  of  Mass.,  Credit  Union 
Section. 

e  —  estimate 

Prepared  by:  Financial  Section,  Research  Department,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 
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TABLE  37 

Business  Loans  and  Real  Estate  Loans  Secured  by 

Non-Residential  and  Non-Farm  Property  Outstanding  at 

Commercial  Bank  and  Savings  Banks  in  Massachusetts 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Date 

June,  1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 


Business  Loans 

at  Commercial 

Banks1 

Real  Estate  Loans  Real  Estate  Loans 
Secured  by  Non-    Secured  by  Non- 
Residential  and      Residential  and 
Non-Farm               Non-Farm 
Properties               Properties 
Outstanding  at       Outstanding  at 
Commercial               Savings 
Banks                       Banks 

701 

82 

217 

999 

90 

231 

994 

94 

213 

1,077 

104 

244 

1,083 

108 

257 

1,144 

128 

293 

1,390 

142 

323 

1,470 

154 

341 

1,430 

152 

355 

1,531 

169 

376 

1,693 

198 

414 

1,704 

212 

422 

1,824 

239 

484 

1,984 

259 

566 

2,156 

298 

649 

2,458 

323 

776 

2,929 

396 

844 

1  Includes  Loans  to  Commercial  and  Industrial  Corporations,   Sales  Finance   Com- 
panies, Mortgage  Companies,  Business  Credit  Companies,  Insurance  Companies. 
Prepared  by:  Financial  Section,  Research  Department,  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Boston. 
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TABLE  38 

Total  Personal  Income  1948-1966 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Year  Massachusetts      New  England         United  States 

1948    7,012  13,796  208,878 

1949    6,971  13,623  205,791 

1950    7,654  14,911  226,214 

1951    8,344  16,525  253,233 

1952    8,675  17,451  269,767 

1953    9,179  18,500  285,458 

1954    9,293  18,731  287,613 

1955    9,891  20,038  308,625 

1956    10,497  21,367  330,481 

1957    11,074  22,477  348,462 

1958    11,456  23,078  358,474 

1959    12,141  24,405  380,963 

1960*    12,680  25,532  398,725 

1961*    13,242  26,579  414,411 

1962*    13,912  28,165  440,192 

1963*    14,547  29,461  463,053 

1964*    15,383  31,269  493,408 

1965*    16,349  33,383  532,147 

1966*    17,607  36,181  575,895 

*  U.  S.  Total  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  1960-1966,  but  not  in  earlier  years. 
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TABLE  38a 

Total  Personal  Income  —  Percent  Change  1948-1965 

1948-64  1953-64  1957-64  1961-64  1963-64  1964-65 

United  States  137          73          41  18          6          7 

New  England 127          70          39  18          7          7 

Massachusetts  124          70          40  17          6          6 


Sources:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Busi- 
ness Economics,  August,  1966,  Vol.  46,  No.  8,  p.  12;  and  April,  1967,  Vol.  47, 
p.  12;  and  April,  1966,  Vol.  46,  No.  4,  p.  9. 


TABLE  39 

Per  Capita  Personal  Income  1948-66 
(dollars) 


Year 

1948  

1949  

1950  

1951  

1952  

1953  

1954  

1955  

1956  

1957  

1958  

1959  

1960*  .... 
1961*  .... 
1962*  .... 
1963*  .... 
1964*  .... 
1965*  .... 
1966*  .... 


Massachusetts 

New  England 

United  States 

1,500 

1,494 

1,430 

1,470 

1,452 

1,384 

1,633 

1,601 

1,496 

1,793 

1,779 

1,652 

1,866 

1,865 

1,733 

1,910 

1,921 

1,804 

1,893 

1,905 

1,785 

2,026 

2,030 

1,876 

2,146 

2,152 

1,975 

2,247 

2,241 

2,045 

2,287 

2,258 

2,068 

2,373 

2,338 

2,161 

2,459 

2,425 

2,215 

2,544 

2,496 

2,264 

2,659 

2,618 

2,368 

2,746 

2,698 

2,455 

2,910 

2,843 

2,579 

3,050 

2,995 

2,746 

3,271 

3,223 

2,940 

U.  S.  Total  includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  1960-1966,  but  not  in  earlier  years. 
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TABLE  39a 

Per  Capita  Personal  Income  —  Percent  Change  1948-1965 


1948-64     1953-64    1957-64     1961-64    1963-64  1964-65 

United  States  81  43  25  13  5  6 

New  England 90  48  26  13  5  5 

Massachusetts  96  53  29  14  5  5 

Sources:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  August,  1966,  Vol.  46,  No.  8,  p.  13;  and  April, 
1967,  Vol.  47,  No.  4,  p.  5;  and  April,  1966,  Vol.  46,  No.  4,  p.  9. 


TABLE  40 

Total  Disposable  Personal  Income  1929,  1940  and  1946-1963 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Year 

1929  

1940  

1946  

1947  

1948  

1949  

1950  

1951  

1952  

1953 

1954  

1955  

1956  

1957  

1958 

1959  

1960  

1961 

1962  

1963  ...... 


Massachusetts 

New  England 

United  States* 

3,724 

6,901 

83,020 

3,261 

6,169 

75,924 

5,562 

10,874 

157,003 

5,739 

11,478 

167,731 

6,250 

12,457 

186,419 

6,339 

12,570 

186,944 

6,996 

13,769 

204,729 

7,451 

14,813 

223,992 

7,656 

15,427 

235,005 

8,096 

16,306 

247,752 

8,259 

16,676 

252,758 

8,811 

17,789 

271,240 

9,392 

18,969 

290,792 

9,928 

19,971 

306,510 

10,250 

20,537 

315,476 

10,793 

21,613 

334,935 

11,160 

22,428 

346,113 

11,801 

23,479 

360,677 

12,329 

24,725 

380,430 

12,829 

25,742 

398,251 

*  Excludes    Alaska    and    Hawaii,    and   Income   of   U.    S.    citizens   stationed    abroad 
temporarily. 

Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April,  1965,  Vol.  45,  No.  4,  p.  21. 
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TABLE  41 

Per  Capita  Disposable  Personal  Income  1929,  1940  and  1946-1963 

(dollars) 


Year 

1929  

1940  

1946  

1947  

1948  

1949  

1950  

1951  

1952  

1953  

1954  

1955  

1956  

1957 

1958  

1959  

1960  

1961  

1962  

1963  


Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April,  1965,  Vol.  45,  No.  4,  p.  22. 


Massachusetts 

New  England 

United  States* 

881 

849 

682 

755 

730 

575 

1,226 

1,221 

1,116 

1,251 

1,267 

1,168 

1,337 

1,349 

1,276 

1,337 

1,340 

1,257 

1,492 

1,477 

1,354 

1,616 

1,606 

1,460 

1,656 

1,661 

1,509 

1,697 

1,707 

1,565 

1,700 

1,714 

1,568 

1,827 

1,828 

1,651 

1,952 

1,940 

1,739 

2,038 

2,013 

1,800 

2,064 

2,026 

1,821 

2,123 

2,083 

1,900 

2,164 

2,129 

1,932 

2,268 

2,205 

1,980 

2,356 

2,297 

2,057 

2,422 

2,353 

2,122 
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TABLE  42 

Real  Disposable  Personal  Income  1929,  1940  and  1946-1963 
(in  millions  of  1954  dollars) 


Year 

1929    

1940    

1946    

1947    

1948    

1949    

1950    

1951    

1952    

1953    

1954    

1955    

1956 

1957    

1958  ...... 

1959    

1960    

1961    

1962  ...... 

1963    


Massachusetts 

New  England 

United  States* 
134,773 

5,896 

11,141 

6,175 

11,791 

152,765 

6,964 

13,730 

205,233 

6,672 

13,281 

198,264 

6,858 

13,658 

208,289 

7,055 

13,995 

210,760 

7,710 

15,159 

227,730 

7,704 

15,407 

233,325 

7,768 

15,653 

234,801 

8,189 

16,498 

250,255 

8,259 

16,676 

252,758 

8,770 

17,713 

270,159 

9,099 

18,433 

284,811 

9,426 

18,951 

291,637 

9,533 

19,067 

294,013 

9,961 

19,870 

308,696 

10,135 

20,293 

314,362 

10,639 

21,096 

324,642 

10,979 

21,941 

339,670 

11,257 

22,462 

351,191 

*  Excludes    Alaska   and    Hawaii,    and    Income   of   U.    S.    citizens   stationed    abroad 
temporarily. 

Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April,  1965,  Vol.  45,  No.  4,  p.  23. 
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TABLE  43 

Per  Capita  Real  Disposable  Personal  Income  1929,  1940  and  1946-1963 

(in  1954  dollars) 


Year 

1929    

1940    

1946    

1947    

1948    

1949    

1950    

1951    

1952    

1953    

1954    

1955    

1956    

1957    

1958    

1959    

1960    

1961    

1962    

1963    


*  Excludes   Alaska   and    Hawaii,    and   Income   of   U.   S.    citizens   stationed    abroad 
temporarily. 

Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  April,  1965,  Vol.  45,  No.  4,  p.  24 


Massachusetts 

New  England 

United  States* 

1,394 

1,370 

1,107 

1,430 

1,396 

1,158 

1,535 

1,541 

1,459 

1,454 

1,466 

1,380 

1,467 

1,479 

1,426 

1,488 

1,492 

1,418 

1,644 

1,627 

1,506 

1,671 

1,671 

1,621 

1,681 

1,685 

1,549 

1,717 

1,728 

1,581 

1,700 

1,714 

1,568 

1,818 

1,821 

1,644 

1,891 

1,886 

1,703 

1,935 

1,910 

1,713 

1,919 

1,881 

1,697 

1,960 

1,915 

1,751 

1,965 

1,926 

1,755 

2,044 

1,981 

1,782 

2,098 

2,038 

1,836 

2,126 

2,054 

1,871 
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TABLE  44 

Personal  Income  by  Major  Sources,  1963-1965 
Massachusetts 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Item  1963 

Personal  Income  14,547 

Wage  and  Salary  disbursements 10,054 

Farms  27 

Mining  8 

Coal  Mining 

Crude  Petroleum  and  natural  gas  ....  

Mining  and  quarrying,  except  fuel  ..  8 

Contract  Construction 499 

Manufacturing  3,613 

Durables 2,054 

Nondurables  1,558 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 1,729 

Finance,  Insurance,  and  real  estate 554 

Banking  147 

Other  Finance,  Ins.,  and  real  estate  407 
Transportation,  Communications,  and 

Public  utilities  635 

Railroads  56 

Highway  freight  and  warehousing  ....  149 

Other  transportation  138 

Communications  and  public  utilities  ..  292 

Services    1,351 

Hotels  and  other  lodging  places  47 

Personal  services  and  private  house- 
holds    191 

Business,  auto  repair  and  other  re- 
pair services  297 

Amusement  and  recreation 50 

Professional,  social,  and  related  ser- 
vices      766 

Government    1,608 

Federal,   Civilian   438 

Federal,  Military  190 

State  and  local  980 

Other  industries  32 

Other  labor  income  497 

Proprietor's   income    1,055 

Farm  34 

Nonfarm    1,021 

Property  income  2,115 

Transfer   payments   1,202 

Less:    Personal   contributions    for   social 

insurance    376 


1964 

1965 

15,383 

16,349 

10,561 

11,178 

22 

23 

9 

9 

9 

9 

572 

593 

3,725 

3,951 

2,106 

2,269 

1,619 

1,682 

1,817 

1,914 

587 

616 

155 

162 

432 

454 

673 

714 

55 

56 

161 

175 

142 

149 

314 

334 

1,434 

1,550 

48 

52 

195 

201 

320 

350 

52 

55 

820 

892 

1,690 

1,775 

448 

456 

201 

211 

1,040 

1,108 

32 

32 

545 

603 

1,145 

1,177 

41 

48 

1,104 

1,130 

2,278 

2,491 

1,246 

1,317 

391 

417 
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TABLE  45 

Broad  Industrial  Sources  of  Personal  Income 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

1957 


Total  personal  income  

Farm  income  

Government  income  disbursements 

Federal    

State  and  local 

Private  nonfarm  income  

1961 

Total  personal  income  

Farm  income  

Government  income  disbursements 

Federal    

State  and  local  

Private  nonfarm  income  

1964 

Total  personal  income  

Farm  income  

Government  income  disbursements 

Federal   

State  and  local  

Private  nonfarm  income  

1965 

Total  personal  income  

Farm  income  

Government  income  disbursements 

Federal    

State  and  local  

Private  nonfarm  income  


Massachusetts 

New  England 

11,346 

22,793 

71 

295 

1,237 

2,309 

767 

1,404 

9,271 

18,785 

Massachusetts    New  England 
13,579  27,002 

61  256 


1,802 

3,359 

979 

1,866 

10,737 

21,621 

Massachusetts    New  England 
15,828  31,731 

60  261 


2,122 

3,733 

1,220 

2,323 

12,426 

25,414 

Massachusetts    New  England 
16,349  33,383 

70  319 


1,716 

1,287 

13,276 


3,400 

2,474 

27,190 


Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business 

Economics,  July,  1965,  Vol.  45,  No.  7,  Table  63,  pp.  17-19. 
Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  August,  1966,  Vol.  46,  No.  8,  p.  19. 
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TABLE  46 

Industrial  Sources  of  Civilian  Income 
Received  by  Persons  for  Participation  in  Current  Production 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

1957 


Massachusetts    New  England 


Total  

Farms    

Mining   

Contract  Construction  

Manufacturing    

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

Transportation    

Communications  and  public  utilities 

Services  .' 

Government  

Other  

1961 

Total 

Farms    

Mining   

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing 

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate 

Transportation    

Communications  and  public  utilities 

Services  

Government  

Other 


8,730 

72 

16 

508 

3,257 

1,644 

479 

320 

267 

1,184 

933 

50 


17,739 

299 

33 

1,144 

7,004 

3,205 

938 

614 

510 

2,198 

1,692 

102 


Massachusetts    New  England 


10,358 

55 

14 

546 

3,677 

1,913 

612 

336 

301 

1,630 

1,228 

46 


20,723 

245 

31 

1,181 

7,789 

3,686 

1,194 

642 

594 

2,958 

2,301 

102 
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TABLE  46  —  (Continued) 


1964 


Massachusetts    New  England 


Total  

Farms 

Mining    

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing    

Wholesale  and  retail  trade  

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  

Transportation    

Communications  and  public  utilities 

Services   

Government  

Other    

1965 

Total  

Farms 

Mining   

Contract  construction 

Manufacturing    

Wholesale  and  retail  trade 

Finance,  insurance  and  real  estate  

Transportation,  communications  and 

public  utilities 

Services  

Government  

Other  


11,880 

62 

15 

695 

3,947 

2,206 

705 

370 

352 

1,988 

1,488 

52 


24,098 

267 

33 

1,467 

8,714 

4,303 

1,384 

714 

684 

3,614 

2,801 

117 


Massachusetts    New  England 


12,271 

71 

10 

765 

4,344 

2,221 

782 

798 

2,104 

1,573 

53 


25,994 
325 
29 
1,616 
9,724 
4,271 
1,507 

1,512 

3,901 

3,004 

105 


Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July,  1965,  Table  70,  pp.  17-19. 
Source:  Survey  of  Current  Business,  August,  1966,  Vol.  46,  No.  8,  p.  19. 
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TABLE  47 

Qualified  —  Title  I  Public  Works  Areas,  and  Title  IV  Redevelop- 
ment Area  as  of  July  1,  1966  in  accordance  with  Section  402,  Public  Law 
89-136.  The  Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  The 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Research  Department  Division  of  Employment  Security,  881  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  July,  1966. 

Labor  Areas  Qualified  for  Economic 
Development  Administration  Programs 

Fiscal  Year  1967 

Effective  July  1,  1966  through  June  30,  1967 

Title  I     —  Areas  eligible  for  public  works  grants  only. 

Title  IV  —  Areas  eligible  for  public  works  grants  and  loans, 
business  loans. 

Title  I  Areas  Title  IV  Areas 

Fitchburg-Leominster  Bourne-  Wareham 

Lawrence-Haverhill      -  Fall  River 

Milford  Gloucester 

New  Bedford  Lowell 

Ware  Newburyport 

Plymouth 
Provincetown 

Redevelopment  and  Public  Works  Areas  No  Longer  Eligible 

for  Economic  Development  Administration  Assistance 

Effective  June  30,  1966 

Title  I  Areas  Title  IV  Areas 

Brockton  Area  Dukes  County 

Nantucket  Area  North  Adams  Area 

Pittsfield  Area 
Southbridge- Webster  Area 
Springfield^Chicopee-  Holyoke 

Area 
Taunton  Area 
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